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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 

OME of the people ir.entiosed in' this book who were 
living at the time of its first cnblication are ricw c&m. 
and the world is in many ways a much changed place. 

But those departures and changes do not afiect the story 
or the judgments, and amendinent is-onnecessarv save 
Slat I have thought it of interest to add a farther chapter 
—a sketch (but only a sketch} of the years between. 

Jack Lawsoi. 
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( >hl * it ’ 'k" 

OK A •SPRINT, M-CAr\i” IV • 'MV ( ' ' I' ” I t 

years climb* d the >1* ep n id at it 1 1- fr -a t-i» « < n: .!,• 
old tottn of \\1 1 ‘tl a\in to K*' >, u >•* tr . * ' » :i 

the heiifhts clO'C t' St. Ihtr Ikal. Uf dV(r!.;i' l* t 
with fair hair whu liiinj li» I >v, !..» r .p in <■ .rh t. ♦ ^ ' i 
wire camn.,s he \\i rt ami tnc '•a..'* t, '-'.far li :r L; 
walk marked Itirr. a- a n. r. A n ?( r h uk it hi- \sr * - 
would lia\e cors’:-: t»l th> iir.; 't j-i i , f r they w'tre mu'h 
tattooed in sail* i ti-hi n. tl wt.i' lu hi- ft>cr and 
he wa's difi-ed m n rdat 'v tr ’.-< 1 - o.d r<;:h ]. K*t 
Atthe and will virt, with trp, i:t h il,r< h*' 

was obtio’i'-iv < "o if the wnrkti- i la il >ia' ludair* 

7 j me he w--, a i* m n * h w* n.t’ 'ithtr and 
he was duln:? a ;i< u ior h* vi o i; 1114 to a Urger 
'house tht rent ot Wi. ch wo* .Id take a grt it pwtiim of 
Tiis scanty wages, and lie wa- ki.%-ing the lile of the town, 
which was moie congenial to hi- nit’.r'*, ioT >' e entupira- 
tive isolation of three short tr< \ fii *in>i t'li CMnhii.wi 
Range, whkh runs out thni. II»' w d' I »\ to ct.*nb 
that hill daily afur a Ion.. d.n' 1 f j-sl v rh 1 1 'u- ir ne 
and he wa- d tine this for hi' chdiirt’, \il *Iu-> I ha-i.ta 
long aftet, for I was then little nioie than a ytar ( li ..'ifl 
I lay in Ids arms looking up vx the whirt* cload' i\ t.a 
setting of blue and at great swwps ot hutnicuf-. „pd 
daisies in fields of thick green craSs. Amvtd at the top 
ol the road, or blow, I could '■ei tho -•hiirma riiii;. di.-ta.- 
ing waters of the sea on one hand and the ininiJitain n 
1:he other. 

A man’s life bring* him memtirics ?o thick that Ihiv 
crowd each other out until only the f* w more tisid than 
the rest remain, and I, like others, base such memories, 
but it has. always seemed strange to me how that Aiy 



in my second year stands out in my mind. There are 
times when it is so real ih^t I feel myself cradled once 
more in those stron^^ arms. With the lofty bl le ceilins^ of 
heaven above, and under it singing larks innumerable, 
and the green, white, and gold of the fields, while the 
scent of the sea and clover possesses me. All the wealth 
of the modem world could not pttrehase ttie luxury of 
that memory, and it often gives me rest to recall it. 
Strange it is bow -dark and grim Ihines are dissolved by 
time, wMe the beautiful and kindly things remain with 
us. I have heard men speak Initfr ^nirling words of 
dark hungry* times in their lives, end I too have then 
remembered such days and gi\cn them ny ^>mpathy, 
but still more vi\adlv I remember the d 13 in ih d wender 
world around Kella when I tilled my httle sto:nj.cb w lli 
sour dockens and dandelion roots 10 satisfy a craving 
which seemed to be always there. 

But most of oil do I remember that golden day w 3 :ui 
I left the little two-roonied hou&e in the old part of White- 
haven where I w’as born, and came to Kells. That is the 
first day of my life as far as memory goes, for I remember' 
. nothing before. When I recently \d:sited the place of my 
birth, in which there is only one room now^ it w'as as 
though I had never been there before. And it is beyond 
me to tcU how far that place was from Kells. True, 11 
is only a matter of a itule or two in distance, but it w’as 
another world in fact. For a large field with a good-sized 
hill in the ntiddle was flanked on three sides by the single 
rows of houses that made up our community. Behind 
East Row rose .the mountains, their colours changing 
according to the season and the differing lights; wide 
stretches of country lay to the north and south, and to 
the west, far below, the water? of the Solway beat against 
the cliffs. 

Those were happy days when I chased the yellow 
striped bees, or flitting butterflies, sometimes w^hite and 
sometimes orange and black, and when I played ’under 
the hot sun until, tired out, I lay down and fell asleep 



in a field, to awake ar..l u:i .n.iiv wi* I tl * c 
the ‘■ta- -thpinyrlvt •! dn im*. rJE ’ » niitar t rlrt ^ir, I df*!' 
bcj'ondthc hnrbctn. But tla re a i! ufc fro%n.ni’ c '‘It* 
in . 1 j’ * I'y-rd S >• L i", v* :< tknr U< I 

t .* ’’ t ’ t -Lt - i . I ■ ' *• \ » * 1 * * 

c I'tl* I ne day \un n I c 1 1 't. II - - n •*. . t v 
an i I lui 1 hi art! th> d ' I il:. I 1 i .i* • • 
piant HT tie d'’)?, 1 at '‘’’I I -r cx «I ..t t < v v>>'i . , 
for did I not w tht ei''!'* \ nvin »’ *■* , r . j 

the doc; with my own t .r* *’ I < nu n < r.Itt 1 1 d '.* ' . 
the ca'tle wa' a r 1 t Lri-i c ' iiml h- a w r 
man, but I h,ive ali 1 1* irrtd t. ,it I w.n no wore h I. 
in my rhildbiv tfrihud s’ in nmy },Tnw:, 

people are in the atials' d Im . in t'a m ti i\a |.Tta’ vi , 
is justly placed on t due d I n.as.dl, wLotnlvlud i • 
share of it, nji-i't' that it i* >o, H .t I h At* oftt n * , , ' 
that the greatt-f of all ed'icitiou I fir-t*? an* tit >i rtt, 
silent fieri B if Xat’.ii. viu;h nwItAaJf «■ rf cwlircn .ri 
denied to-dav. lurmyirlf, I awe nam that thoK* niwn 
jiains with thvir rainkw v-nburs, the tields around, the 
gun on the sea, and ti ■* roar ol the waves against tia* 
cliffs at night when the wind rattled the window^ wl a 
I w’as safely snuggled in bed— were thr eTtatP<-t 1 1. 
tional forces in my life. If tla 'O thing' h tiime th w j*; 
and woof of a man, they bate wore inti’y'no tlai. t-’i 
thinn's aliout which we read. 

But there was another force .if work too, Wen tli 
sun had gone down, taking with it the colour and n wane 
of mountains and si a. and I had to sit in the corner of .» 
bare kitchen waitmg, waiting for the m^ad which, when it 
did come, scarcely evtr sei-nifd to fill, it was then tliat 
romance yielded to reflection and the child became \ir’, 
old. 
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t~Mincr und Stem Mother 

nu w M lUi'noK or ot lAniER as a sailorlike man 
uav liAV'' ^ "mt\ nn’onsL-U'nt with the S'tatuni.nt that 
hi wu I a niuitr. Tl:s ci mbiiiatifin of 'aiior and miner was 
not umtimj'iii r.i Wnn'liatm in those dats. Thtre wa'S 
a tin.i wh .j ih it pi rt was ani‘ n? thui countrj’s greatest 
md h i-.i t r.d evi u in mv bovhood it w ts uf importance 
m f; >> tt tiJ of But it w<ts m its pnme in the 

if w "il'n iii.p', and ail win kimw anj thing of the 
niiinicij I hi'tcn ui iLia Cuunm*, and the jiart shipping 
plajid in liuadinsi up tia- rjprime position w’e hold in the 
woild, will kiKiw that Whit' haven is one of the ports 
whuii II 1 1 no III- an place in the <innal» of British sailor- 
d< ;i.. Dll nut tin. fimuu'. ])n\ateer Paul fo’ts, in the 
nain. oi rt> and t!.t .\nitrican Revolution, in 1779, 
add nmian*' to the ulJ {'ort watn he ran in and bombarded 
It, uriny th<‘ ‘■bips, and clpturiag two forts and thirty 
putes of cannon ? 

At the time, however, of which I write steamers were 
quickly ousting sailing-vessels, ^\’hitehave^ could not 
grumble, for coal seaihs wrerc being developed all around, 
and the men who had sailed the seven seas in old wooden 
tubs were now producing coal for the modem unromantic 
steam* r. So it bad bi come an axiom in Whitehaven that 
no bailor was worth bis salt who was not also a miner, and 
no man waj a n al miner unless he was also a sailor. 

My iatlii r wa.-. a fuU-blooded product of these conditions. 
He had bi-t n injured in the mine as a boy of nine years, 
had diHrt. d his ship, been arrested in Liverpool for 
breaking hi'' ajiprtnticeship articles before he was ten, 
and been itut back to his mother by the magistrates; 
bad Niuli d round the world by the time he was eleven and 
w'U' .in Able Staman at fourteen. Often he would tell me 



how he signed on as* A.B < M ishii^ping olnct on 

Tower Hill, London, in hi? fourltuilh y#*ar, and bow he 
gasped’at the great beautiful sliip— th(* Bm^Utfu! SUr, in 
which he had to Fail— l.^‘ l.<r Line in Tilbm^ 
Dock. 

''WTiy, she a thoiiNind t h Wi r.— 

w^hich of course a m* rr cLil 1 tov »y H< 
boasted he W’as a dup-s^a nu n>ck 4 r* * p r A5 
to modem sailors— will, they w n not *'Ul r- at al 

This sea habit of my fathr’^ n*\tr hfl him, al*^ igh 
he spent a good part of hi-h: mil. mint and vi 
known as a good pitman. i vtr pUct d luni ^ * any- 

thing else than a sailor of th* old-time sort, ft»r t\*n in 
old age he walked and tak*d. and looked hk*, f»n** of 
Captain Marryat? character^. He had served i** the 
Navy, too, and in my boyhood and \outh he would \.ijy 
his woiik in the mine with a to di-tant Lnd- and 

weeks of Naval Kf ?erve drill rj* \t ar Wien pit-work 
%vas slack he went to sea. A mmtr ui the night shin, he 
•w’ould be a Naval Restive man during the day. He would 
aot be idle. I see him now coming home black from the 
pit ; now returning from sea in sailor’s garb witli bd^i - of 
oranges, a parrot, or a monkt y. A colourful ni in w’a^ my 
father, as you realised wh*ii you suw tatto»xti m his 
breast a ship m full sail, and on h.^^ruht arm, the haviour 
hanging on the Cross with another subject dtme on lu? 
left. Much more did his tidk mark him out an excep- 
tional character. Although he w’as almost illiterate, he 
told wonderful stories in choice English — ^never using a 
word of dialect. In his last years our local vicar urged 
me to get him to talk with a shorthand WTiter at lumd, 
for he said Joseph Conrad never told a better story, or 
told it better than my father. And it is a fact that in 
the mine, in a group at the street corner, or in our home 
men would sit enthralled while he told hi& tales. As a 
child I heard them so often that Valparaiso, and other 
distant places, seemed just round the corner. All un- 
consciously he was plajing the schoolmaster to me, for 



he was quickening the mind and touching the imagination. 
The sea and his travels more than made up for lack of 
education in earlier years, and I have known few better 
educated men than my father. 

Never an oath crossed his lips. He took his glass of 
beer occasionally, but I never saw him the worse for it. 
Insistent on truth and honesty, his world travels gave 
him a contempt for the small tittle-tattle of the narrower 
village life. I have an old Bible in which the records of 
my father's family begin in 1731 — all were sailors and* 
whalers, and to many of their names is added '' Drowned 
at sea." His grandfather was a navigation master. If 
my father did not receive an education, he never blamed 
anyone but himself for it. 

In those days," he once told me, we ran away from 
education; in these days, thank God, they run to it." 
He was well educated by travel, and had an intelligent 
mind to benefit thereby. His body and mind were clean 
and strong, he was a good sailor, a good miner, and a 
cultured man, though he had har^y read a book. Now^ 
all this I have told that you ipight understand how for; 
lunate I really was, though bur family life was very hard, 
as it must be where there are so many to feed and so 
little to do it with. I have spoken at length of my father 
so that you might understand what a contrast he was 
to my mother. He was broad-minded, strict in discipline, 
yet gentle.^ She was powerful in body, passionate, with 
a lava-heated, ungovernable temper, narrow-minded, 
never forgiving an injury or fancied wrong— -and they 
were often fancied. She was absolutely illiterate, and a 
very dominant woman. The temper of the two often 
dashed, yet they were a devoted couple — devoted in a 
very moving way, as I shall show later. If I draw a 
picture of her which may seem doubtfully dutiful in a 
son, it is not only because I want to give a faithful por- 
trait, but also because I think it is necessaiy to a. proper 
understanding of the wild, rugged, forceful personality 
which alone enabled her to conquer conditions which 



wo’ild liri^e th ,i\ii rvxhtr. [«: ♦ 

wa-. a-grtat Htr pju4*rMn*^ svftc M>n 

nmnerk^d tu*y wue th rtj th#* tt:n{^r 

\\] ^*ch ‘-^*1 ; n r. %\ - a t .n v*ho j *'ii d mI 

f ^ tiH t ^ t«f t, < j • : *; •; * ^ 

Ler ml - wnh litr f ; ’a * ^ ^ * 

at the liiT wdL 1 ml t»*^*h j l: : \ * 

fight v\ the di'nt\ tor lar i.ur *- * * d* th* r * , % 

her piimnhe %vav. Te\m x ‘ 1% /<fi km i ^\ rx 

m that I n mf ♦ I, f >r h r« r r» . r 1* d t! * « *^ : * 

a,N wiokn^ — , !t> ♦ n ♦ - s.* • ’ * I w< ’;Ui r v ^ 

her, and thr--e tiin n ^ ^ ^ r* i: 

with rof. Shf hud i*- x f <!» • m: I a t, \>(rl i 
cnforo (I fiu her^ It !*d ^ ^ 1 \ .r it* i 

tio whimni?, tell the ttrtl f t v \ ii *h M -» xc; 1 u " " 't 

3 thiit vnn mu\ m .a iv *td r* > . » i 

the bluw, ami nft* n ha»l ^ t ^’d ♦ a t r ^ m i\\ ^ v3. *1 it 

wa»^ f'^ Piihap- ir wi> hoiu hinl and perhaf^ it 

wr,-. Ircia tU hi*: la < tiur.a ht* r .M liv LtJd of. Bat 
let anyone el-e dne to har^ is'-, iihu or woman, and flare 
*was trciuble. Xo ru^^hloa'^ who cuh-<‘ 0[ her once e\er 
repeated the mistake. Unce, wlien we had gone to Dur- 
ham, I w^as well thrashed bv a bvv at ti< sam*" street, 
and my face bore tc^timon^’ t ) i\ ^tt rn ♦ iu.r.- uv inj 
mother broneht ont tia r\, aiid I Wxi- fartlar tl • i-Ixid 
a^jd chased out in redeem the laufily honour Dnven to 
de.^pt ration, I rushed upcm the m the strut ani 
engaged him in such a way that the tablcs*w’ere bung 
turned when I was sfued from behind ly !iL fathtr. 
Kicking and raging, I was suddenly dropped, and rushed 
into battle again. But in a little while my opponent 
seemed more inters si ed in something ebe than me. And 
on looking round, there was my mother smnding toe to 
toe fighting the boy's father in man style. I can see her 
now, her dark brown hair rather loose in the coil, with 
gleaming eyes, and grim, granite-like face, slogging hke a 
regular fighter. The street was out of doors to see the 
battle ; the man w'as furious at being so exposed, but my 



mother’s strength and angry attacks engaged him seriously. 
Never for a moment was I concerned for mother, for to 
me the fight could only have one end — smother would 
win, for she had always won. And I was proud of her 
dl^conquering powers. It was a great fight until neigh- 
bours interfered and ended it My mother was Savage 
by name and she was savage by nature. She came of a 
race of giants on her mother’s side — the Grahams of 
Cockermouth-— famed in Border history as a race of 
wrestlers. And she was worthy of them, for she wrestled 
with poverty and hunger that her children might be fed 
and clothed. When I remember that she brought up 
ten of us children in days of scanty wages and scanty 
work, when there was no help in sickness or un- 
emplo3nnent, when few cared whether you lived or 
died; when I remember her almost fierce independ- 
ence of spirit, and that we all survived strong in 
body, I am proud of that mother who said to me in 
her old age : 

I punished you, I was rough, I was ignorant, but I 
brought you all through safely, and I never did a thin^ 
of which any of you might be ashamed.” ' 

And I replied : Mother, there is much education 
to-day and what men call culture. But there are not 
many who can show such a record as you ; few mothers 
as good, and none better.” 

I see her yet, in the Kells days, coming up the steep 
road from 14 ie beach below, where she had been' to gather 
coals to keep our fire going. There she came, body bent, 
waddling like some strange animal, with a great bag of 
coal on her back which she had carried more than 
a mile up a terrific incline. Then I see her when she 
has reached the allotted span of three score years 
and ten, gentled by time, humble, proud of her own, 
outside the fierce arena of life, a real Joan with her 
Darby in a little miner’s home where tender affection 
and dear delight in each other charmed and held all 



And, iookinsr now on the nyilt^ in the lii.(hr of hm 
experience, if I had to rhor>'^< k‘£\vecn th« ninthoi who 
is indulgent to the piint of and my mother's 

stem discipline and unbrid>d tempr. I wonM a tljon^and 
times over pinmp for rn% rwn m }♦ r. I 
to tell her in later year> n, m‘/h n.ira’'e n r i v ^ 
she used to l^oast she* had * wall i n:* : ‘ % n > 

and I sonietimesf think that th*' h^ j irt i f ♦ .la- 
cation.*' And I think thtre u n. re than a r.i)n ( t tr :th 
HI that, for di^riphne i^ cood--:nh anv'h^.w. .! 
the things we don't like tli*t ..re je-t t >r i:- 
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Scraping the Pan 

A PLATLFVL CF SArsAGE < t RtFP Taej.sn ANO FHND IN 
*a little pool of fat. It smelled irood and hv^btd Irautiful 
hn that plate set on a snow-white tablrcloth. Xt ver had 
I seen such a table, and iie\er m un one 

plate. And it was all fur nu. If Mr-. - — » c ir next- 
door neighbour, had only me u L ir.il :p| .y u: fat 
and plenty of bread to dip in it,, I si.o d ! Lave thouerht 
it a fea»t, but that plate tilled with 5au-.i4e, .v.t before 
me, and apparently all for me, held mo That 

dinner riveted itself on niy six-year-eld mind. 

I had played vrith her only boy all the nurninr. I 

knew the people next door Avero ricli, fir Mr. worked 

at tiie alabaster works, where exxrybody ■worked regu- 
larly and made a lot of money. I Imcw that, for tlie 
parents dressed like rich people, and their only cliiid, the 
boy with whom I had played that morning, used to wear 
a Sunday suit on weekdays. He wore a collar, too, so 
I knew they w^ere rich. Ordinar}- boys in Kells wore 
their elder brothers’ suits cut dotvn, with the jackets long 



and bleeves down lo the knuckles. They wore clogs several 
sizes too big, to allow for growing feet— and in summer 
time took them off and hid them, with stockings .inside, 

w’hen away from their parents’ eagle eyes. But the 

boy’s clothes and boots were always the right fit — ^and, 
mind you, one must be rich to wear boots through the 
week. Some boys might get a pair of boots for Sundays, 
but to have them for weekdays ! For, of course, dugs 
were cheaper andr lasted longer. I had been allowed to 
play with this boy one morning, then had actually been 
brought in by his mother to their well-fumished, shining 
house, to have dinner with him. And there I sat, awed 
by the house, with a whole plateful of sausage to 
myself. 

None of the great functions which I have since attendi d, 
with their riches in meat and drinks and display, not all 
these put together have made a fraction of the impression 
upon me as did the diimer set before me that day in a 
workman’s house. No w’onder I thought them rich, for 
the one thing that mattered in those days was to eat. 
Of course, it is always so with boys ; in our house' 
it was the great' thing, because the chance came s6 
seldom. 

There were seven of us by that time — nine with my 
parents. To have our bread dipped in bacon-fat for break- 
fast in the morning tvas a luxury. Another delicacy was 
to have bread scraped in the pan. I ought to explain 
for those ISicking experience of this luxury that the pan 
has once had bacon fried in it — ^maybe yesterday or the 
day before. But the bacon has gone and the fat too. 
The pan has been scraped with bread many times, and 
is dry now. Nevertheless, if you scraped your bread 
round and round very hard, you might get a little colour 
and just a faint taste of it on your bread. Not much 
bread, and not much colour from the pan. Dinner-time 
brought the same courses as breakfast — ^but tlien the real 
meal was coming in the evening when father came from 
work. When we returned from school after four o’clock 



we would WMit for that dinr^tr, AiJid uitcn wv waited loner* 
A boMcd potato or two and a nitre iniLmicnt nf red Lerrir^ 
was a luxury— and MJinetiines we didn’t i;et e\en tlirit. 
There was .-ome p^nridje with a little no milk. 

Milk in fornde:e ’ TL.i* u j "M bu :i uliu - 

fill as milk in tea. And w'e rs\eT Wa^-lel in tL^t 
waj — or aiiv oiUr. 

Porridge lia^ ban cuk^L-ed ti** a at t > sd. PMij-k* 
who never wu\ld cat it long to feed the ni.t.onV tkildrtu 
un pi»iridge. 1 too can waxck^pitm on ptrridi^ f»«r I 
know what a luxuiy it was in boyhood I jn-t 

got €nou..di to kate n*.e liun-.ry. but more often I 
liungiy' and '.,ot raaie. Eatme — or the ih/a^ht of it— 
occupied my waking huur^^ and troubled my ‘^leep. Ofltn 
have I snealnd down.'-tairs in the night and prc'wlMl 
round the pautrv, grojung in the dark, tiyn'ng to f.nd f > d 
A piece of bread made oi Mune kn*i of inf(*rior t! nir was 
real ’plunder. Wliite bread as wf* hate it to-day was 
made of ‘ Ikiur, and c^nly kings ibed that* At 

least, I thought .-o. No tvonder I grew* younger as I grew 
older, and looked on tlie world in manhood %vith younger 
eyes than in the da^s of my childhood. For want c^n 
mark the gravity of age upon a child's face, and colour 
the thoughts, so that it see^ life through old eye^. 

But on Sundays we a real tlinner, a- much us %%e 
could eat. Sunday a as a good, day at our house. 

Lesser parents would liave been beaten aiu>gi*ther by 
the task of feeding the seven of us under the prevailing 
conditions. How mine kept us going at all was a mynti^ry 
to me when I came to manhood and learned the facts of 
our family exchequer at this period. My eldest brother 
has told me since how he commenced -work at the time 
of which I write. He had three shillings to take for liis 
first week’s work, and my mother, regretted she could 
not give him a penny for his pocket as father had only 
ten shillings to take that Mceek. Thirteen sliillmgs for 
nine of us for a week ! But of course the cost of living 
was less, and wages were not always so small. True ; 



blit how did we live ? How did that mother and father 
siir\-ivc the drilling duty of bringing ten of us up under 
such conditions ? What slaves to their bairns they were ! 
Mother had come up from the fighting Amazons of the 
WTiitohaven fish-market, and she would go to town and 
bring skate -backs, which were thrown away as a rule by 
the fishmonger. She of course got them for nothing, 
and had great skill in skinning them, so that she made 
much out of nothing. My eldest brother, before com- 
mencing work, would sometime^ go out at night with the ' 
fishing-ficot to get a few fish, and then go to school all 
day. Other brothers and sisters sold these fish, going 
from door to door. When times wrre bad. and work 
was slack, father .^chtmed to work as a coal-hewer and 
a fireman — tw’o jobs tocethtr. .\nd nu^ther toiled regu- 
larly up the mile-long Jacob\s ladder with a great load 
of coal. I ri member the day when I had a shock, wiiich 
now makes go^ d comedy but then wiis deep tragedy, I 
rushed hom(^ fruin school one day to find mother bent 
over the wa-^h-tub in the yard. At the end of the plain 
table in the kitcht n thf re lav half a slice of bread, which 
I promptly swiped and crobbk*d,‘fmlv to discover too late 
that I had a mouthful r.f K>ap. Tt was a square of soap 
worn thin by much use. 

If thf world of Nature around, and my father s stories 
of the seas and distant 'lands were potent forces in my 
education, so was this continual gnawing at the pit of the 
stomach and'^the epic battle of my parents against the 
gaunt wolves of hunger. The bitter snarling word has 
never come easy -to me, for they sour a man and his 
audience, and congeal the thoughts and feelings that are 
so necessary to lead the people away from such c\il things 
as those of wbich I have spoken. But I confess I never 
sec a big youna family or a woe-begone youngster but 
I am instantly transformed into reach-me-downs and 
dogs, waiting, waiting silently in a comer of that house 
in Kells for the meal which was so long in coming. A 
enr^iLi national character said his mother disciplined him 



to cry ttoftly, but we lejrut to ondure ^re.iter pam with- 
out even whimprrin:^. And m tins ^rint ikh w>rld, avn 
to*day, it h .still ^o. 

I had rommcna'd ^ciiool it three yearsi of age. My 
fir^l tilucasiMH rer* ;%<. 1 *\{ m] i idi--? U 5 !in? 1 

— a Nation t] SrLool— nl t a -.inej, I it hK.Vtm 
of Monkiay Brow. AhL nirmnv >l tl.e ^ ‘ nd 

is ha;5y, I haJ Jfirnul to rc 1 \^ry asd by ‘\e ircd* I 
wa.^ — ^weli, I lurdly MivniNr \vli«n-I ujiH n>t read. 
And that marked a it dih^ronce betwetn mv gtncri- 
tion and that of my 7 ir l»>r n th^nr div n.K 
fortunate ones were aLk ta renL It wa^ the a ju 

of that dmpie art of rt . %\hiLli hf^m the battle 
against unmcts^iry :x)vatv, aitd ail tlio n iMe f^r 
rulers and -tate*rran of tu-div. ff all who le mired the 
art would cultivate u, VidJi < i-ur 1 xlio W(»ild 
run, and how much happ*er would it lit\ I irnted at 
six or sevin yeira ot ,ue at ih ; oint w^here many grown- 
up people <jp To-diy. k \Va«o my dulv to reatj lot hours 
ail the grim tragtJ\^, triah, and accounts ot hangings 
to my mother. No fairv^-fttr^rics or books were to be 
found in our house until 1 broitght them in myself m later 
life. Is it strange that the chief place in my own hou>e 
since I married should La\» Ik(u given t> b)rik^, aud 
that «helf upon shelf of taem should i#e all aiiinud me 
while I write this? It wa« food that matteicd in my 
childhood, and how can une buy books when bread is 
so hard: to come by ? 

But I little knew, as I read to my mother hour after 
hour, week by w’oek, that I was k«irtiing to articulate, 
to emphasise the dramatic, and that I was also learning 
the ways of mankind and the e\il that is in the heart. 

At that time I was stunted and twisted in body, but 
very active. So much so, that my ^limbing and general 
bravado brought me on one occasion a broken arm, and 
on another a broken leg. It was a saymg of my father 
that* I would never w’alk on a road if I could get a chance 
to walk on a roof. But I think he was secretly proud of 



this, fur Vkhfn he thus talked he would always go on to 
tell how one day when he was reefing a topsail, etc.., etc. 
And jou may guess that I was secretly dreaming of the 
time when I too would reef the topsail, whatever that 
may be. If there had been topsails when I grew up, I 
certainly would have learned to reef them, but when later 
on I went to the port to get a ship there was nothing but 
huge ugly tunnels, so that all the romance of ships as I 
had conceived it seemed to have passed away for ever. 
Industrialism may spell progress, but it destroys lot® of. 
the poetry of life. 

It was in Ihoao days at Kells that v.e had as a regular 
tisitor an tlderly woman uho wa« the r'-presentative of a 
pi'iiod in ot.r histnrv which now seems so far away that 
we c.m hardly l>clk\c it ever existed. This woman was 
born in ihyi and commenced work about the pits at eight 
years of age. She always impressed herself on my child 
mind a? a ' pitman,” but I am told she never worked 
undercround. She ‘till. hc.weter, continued to work on 
the stiriace of the mine driting u huge horse, riding 
astride it, while it pull* d WvSgons to and fro on the surface 
.railway. And she conimutii do this until the time of 
her death in 1899. She w’as more a man than a woman in 
both habit and appearance. She wore a cap. muffler, 
jacket, and waistcoat— and a skirt. She drank her pint 
and smoked a pipe. Her voice was mannidi. Her face 
was masculine. Yet, manlike as she was in appearance 
and habit, sflic was still vcr\’ much a woman, "for she 
would fondle and clasp me to her in the way of a very 
tender and afiectionate motherly person. I remember 
well how she turned fear ot her to love, and how eagerly I 
looked forwaid to her visits. Perhaps it was the mother- 
love denied her which was finding expression. At any 
rate, I remember my childish anger when I heard the men 
around me joke and conduct thcm.selvcs as though she 
was some uncouth man, for I knew that she w’as a very 
gentle woman. 



CHAPTER IV 


1-1 ' i". t . . Xil 


FAR OCT ON- li'J, K. t K- C.- ' » '•'UCC liiAT HF h 

hardly distinOTi-lwbA’ tu iho-t ul.o •.ici/.lered tIic 
_ sands, ’ivliich had dritd loni. acu under ‘tlie U it of the siin, 
"now apparently .dnkuj^ into *! e h.i. So htilS \i i.'a* h v 
that lie sffmtd a- tixe 1 a» t .c rotka aruund, and i 
might have pis-cd c'jh* by wen I'.t M’circ: h'.in. T'm 
was something of are in t!.e -n.rul ).u ■, a hint of pn rnattne 
gravitj’. lutstly Lair 1 * vv« li h-.i k from ' • 

temples empLabt^t d the appan nt ihinni '» tf r* h luidi . 
His old (luthcs liad oUiou-Iy Uvn t..* jrfijxitv of .:e 
oldtr.and Id’^tr than he, atirl lu- > . ....d ctrt.aJv n t 

been made ti rae^s’iro. He sttnuvl, u* la linked -<u- 
wards, to 1 e almi nn'cein,'. 

Dark sails of hvljnc-boats .stood out agaia'i ilie skv. 
ships were silhouetted, .vnd away on. the »k}']me trailing 
smoke told of more unseen ships. But su«.L detiils wtre 
lost on the boy, for he was l»t in the whole ot thi''’i. 
Always he had seen the‘'e thinss, .uvl C'V*r lh”V liad duiwn 
him. This range of dun and black shiniiig, slipj>cn rm 
had alwaj s been part of his plaVttround. He loved to go 
oat when the tide was low, gathering .shellilsh, e\pl( iing 
the dear pools, listening to the cr>’ oi the gulls, and dream • 
ing in that detached world which the sea umovered for i 
short time. To-night the wonder of it all was fresh . 
ever upon him as he <;at dreaming, se< ing nothing j • * 
seeing everything. To-monow he was leaving it ail lu 
live among strange lu'ople in a strange place. The iitw’ 
and unknown drew him, but iheSb things held him. 
So he sat in that world of rocks and sea lost in hi-< 
dream-world. 

The painter w'ould entitle this “ Portrait of Self,” for I 
see myself dearly silting on those rocks, dreamily con- 



scious of sea. ships, sky. and gulls, and falling out of this 
dream-world with a crash as my father’s voice brings me 
back to reality. 

“Did you not hear me? I’m hoarse with shouting. 
It’s a good job we’re leaving here, or as sure as God’s in 
heaven j*ou would get caught with the tide some day." 

As though I’d been caught committing a crime, I jumped, 
whirled, and slipped, then up again, and began slithering 
my way across the rocks, working wide of father. 

" Why did you want to be here at this time of night ? ' 
It’s eight o’clock, and you know we have to be away soon 
in the morning.” 

“ I didn’t know what time it wras.” 

After that we silently worked our way over the rocks. 
'Then mother’s voice : 

“ Where’s thoo been r ’’ 

“ Out.” 

“ I know thoo's been out, but ” 

Mother grabbed me by the collar, and I anticipated 
good things to come. But not this time. 

“ Get t’ Ijed,” she said as she flung me away from 
her. 

I went. Though I was very youns, I had learned to 
“ jump to it ’’ long before that time. 

But they say a certain place is paved with good inten- 
tions, and a youngster who used to come to our house was 
always singipg something about us all having .to “go 
through the mill, you know.” Just a little later I went 
through the mill. 

Up the stairs tame mother, two at a time, to the room 
where most of her family lay on two shaky downs. That 
ominous rumble on the stairs brought sudden silence, but 
it availed nothing. Long days of worry over ways and 
means for the “ move,” and a day or two packing, with 
a family like ours to handle in the meantime, would test 
the strongest neiv'es. Mother had just needed this to 
touch off her ejqplosive nature. She landed amoi^ us, 
clothes were turn off ; a leather strap swished and crackled 



against our bare bodies. Screams, and a 'hrill voice 
minqlt'd : 

" Shut up nw. Shut up or, by , I il— ” 

“Lisbeth, Lisbttli, control jouf'clf,” -.houird father as 
Le (‘nteroJ tla- roru'. 

Xnoo b SiS a*' tnvm. li ii* j * t i>.* uam 

through hands I wuildiit i.tv :t i’ uo - uiien, tnvd 
mother. 

“That temper wl vouis will .,01 vu’i *nti' fiouli.f. •'Uiut* 
•da>y’ 

“Get dnoust.r'- ad luiiid th^t, n\n u'.sII.lss. ' Sue 
turned to us a.’i.a. “ S.iut e.p i.ju. .%aioiLtr wkraptr 
and ru ’• 

Like magic ttart w.i' siltncu ii r e .pi. n» live hid lt.t-,aT 
us no warning o\er can. I twiix iinni tiut JUait«r. 

In the faint Iithf ol a lanOle whieh uiy tat her held 
mother looked as icinuidable as -lie had .-cjimied a 
few inhiutt'- Ltlare. Powtrl.iUy bnlt, 'ir mg jawed, 
though she Lad b true ciglit ot u-. ntie was .-^tiU sttel 
strong. 

" Nobody would sUiK|: more than you if you did some 
of them harm. You should tontrul yourhelf,’’ .said fatlier, 
as he stood in the bare loum. 

Mother wa.s silent iiuw. P^s u n had parsed a-n suddenly 
as it bad boiled up. That w.ls her way. TUvy were 
really a btriking pair— striking in their contrasts. *ind they 
were a_ great pair. Unlettered, unknown, herculean 
■ftrorkers,’ magnidceutly achieving without tTie ksist cuu- 
sdousncss of their niagniliccnce. Just to feed and clotite 
their cliildreu. One passionate, the other gentle, but both 
instinctively showing set, stony faces where charity was 
suggested. 

One thing they had in common — a capacity for tod, a 
relentless dnvmg will to work ; a stitf pride in this thing 
which was never expressed, but taken for granted. Each 
was conscious of the other’s possession of the thing they 
respected ; but neither ever spoke of it. Tacit esteem for 
each other’s qualities — tliat was the nearest they came to 



afteciicr. And tlut t'tmii .'*tood the test of the years, 
ripened and im flowed by time until it turned to ah un- 
spoken tendcnie>b t rewards each other which was all 
tne more moving because it was shy of the ordinary 
observer* 

We boys and girls in our family were always secretly 
proud of iheir qualities and character. We didn't think 
of it in that way, but we instinctively knew they w’cre 
“ somebody " in oiir social world. Certainly they were 
esteemed for llieir qualities, as I learned w^hen 1 gre\v' 
older. And such parents at the bottom of the scale are 
more valuable than many at the top. Indeed, as far a^ 
\a3ues are concerned tho.-e at the brtiMm arc often, from 
the point of national value, really the toi^. Who amon^: 
those at the top could have dune my mother’s job as well 
as she ? Dynamic, explosive, illiterate, she was a Viking 
on the sea of working-cla&s lite, and only her hardy, fear- 
less, tireless spirit cuuld have weathered the storms, 
thri\€d on hard tack, and brought tiie crew safely to port 
without damage to a single member. She was an aristocrat 
of tiie Unknown, and this is the aristocracy upon wrhiuh a 
nation stands or falls. And, because of her, I ha\e ever 
been a bigoted, prejudiced adherent of my owm order, the 
great Unknown, 

So we left the house in the cobblestoned street of Kells, 
where wc had lived some* six years. I little thought that 
day that I wpuld not see it for thirty years. Neither did 
I think that the centre field would be covered with block 
upon block of houses, and that a great mine, with its steel 
gear, w^oiild have ‘obliterated that field in which I traced 
the larks to their nests, or lay and watched the white 
fleecy clouds in the sky until I fell asleep, lost to sight in 
the long gra.sb. That mine i> the Haig Pit of tragic memory, 
where my brother *Tom and his sons now work. As I 
looked on the changed aspect of the place I longed for 
the old dean sw*eet earth as I had known it— and thought 
it more desirable despite the hungry days. 

Wo me%ved to Flimbv, wMch was between Maryport and 



W iliiKlun. iiiinby at tiiut tin.e bad httb* tlutn 
two with M nit* ^>^nd-‘iVud ^udrl!^*-r4a'^ ia 

addiUoxi- though linn* w, Hiqh Fhmby lH*s»ntL O.r 
hoiM w. tr* • t railtd TJio Ibitks - 

f r, 't ' . ( /IhI, 11'’" It Wi*. * I rk“* 

L ^ .?t ■“ -tL * : , \t L^l J. ^ * 

dt the bdfk. TL> : * Wt^ a ’ * * I ’iv * « 

.-nuli room-* wiiJ* un * t*-- »Uio,< l^an %\(r> r* v« ♦tn ^ 

11:5 with my mot! < r * 1 1 *t! tr, and wL? u \\ ^ a [ *t ^ * 

i*elvis at maht WM:ld n.w a ^ t* il -t 1 1 1 1, i 

know lonr of us* hr 1 1 ni ur»* h d- 1\\ > ’ll th* ^ j ^ ^ 

two at the bottuin. MA \\v rldbi r th^rk *rAtI*/*:i ^ i * 
tor we s^lept ad r^L^ \\ h: h ; -t it y j m d 

when you inu^-t. 

Tho^se Fhmlv people wnt > hr^alv I V/e \vri? + 
‘^mdl family of lanuiic-, ^lA, \\l it mat* .i,, , 

family wa« adoptt d- -n.tv we w»n trdraoi ! -n au ’ 
moment we Ht v t m tkt \illa^». Maty* kejt tie 
kttb of all the \<i an: la wn, en i -’lo In 1 ht t! ** jire a: ! 
even prepared a na ai an a taLe ‘-he had st*t down in the 
kitchen against the time oi our arrival, llie cart had no 
’sooner arrived than our i?tanty furniture wa^ liindled ni 
and set properly in place 1 y tht nan of Fhmby, ei 
whom brought great tjuantitifs of blackbtnies aiit:I 
had a big deep bread mng alm^-t full. Other •* biomht 
tit-h, and e\en a rubbit W'a> handed in, lor lie men ri 
Flimby were gieat fishermen and poacher-. 

I was Very happy that night, for I had nt\»r » 
many good things in our house at once ; and I -til! taull 
to the feeling of waini kimiliness with wliich .strati r*! 
were greeted that day. i\nd when I crossed the road and 
the railway and di^^rovered that we practicalh Incd on tl 
sea-shore — ^why, I almo-t forgot Kells. 

Let me say at once that the hungry dayu weit* a!ni»i-t 
ended when we entered Flimby, for two of my brolht r-, 
Dick and George, were now working in the mine. Dick 
was a hewer at sixteen yeai-* of age, a man when he was a 
boy ; George a driver in the pit. 



" Pioneers, oh, pioneers I " as Whitman vs?ould say. 

The elders of a big family always pay. It is astonishing 
how a little helps at such a time. Struggle to make ends 
meet there still was ; clothes and clogs were still some- 
times just out of reach ; but hunger as we had known it 
was left behind. We had indeed entered the Promised 
Land, though there are those who would have regarded it 
as being more promise than anything. As often as possible 
we boys and our 'elder brothers would go down to the 
shore to set our baited lines, and in the morning we went 
down barefooted to get the fish which had been caught 
during the night. There is no breakfast as sweet as a fish 
just brought from the sea, especially when you have been 
out on the shore to seek your own. And m those daj'^s I 
sometimes got a small fish all to myself. So you will 
understand the progress we had made. Then, several 
families had combined their savings to buy a boat of their 
own, and there were quite a number of these. WTien the 
fishing-season was on, the communal wash-house was 
scrubbed out, ready for the skate and cod which were 
dumped there. 

At such times anjone w’ho wanted just went and broughv 
away what they needed as long as it was fresh. A peculiar 
thing about the Flimby people at that time was that no one 
would eat an cel, which were fairly common on that coast. 
They seemed superstitions in this matter. But there was 
no such superstition in our family. We were amused and 
delighted when we discovered this prejudice ag«imst eels, 
and, tiuiUgh the good people were doubtful about letting 
us do ourselves barm, we got all the cels we could and 
risked the penalties. 

At Fiim])y I learned a little at school for which the fee 
was threepence a week, though I cannot remember much 
that impressed me .about the school. That was certainly 
not the schoors fault, for it was too near the shore and 
woods to which I have always been attracted. I learned 
to my S131 prise at Fhmby that rabbits did not properly 
belong to the man who owned the woods and fields. At 



any rate, nolxjdy in that \illacfe it. rJ *le 

^;aiTiekeepr<t and policrm<n to iL.rk x^*xf 

somethm^ in it, ft»r rabbits m tie -f i^n m < *il\ 
otir w \r i i^ion illv. 

T1 cn ^ *"i \\ 1 '^ i ^ i-’ rd \ I V / • , 

t I- n f • i."M i * 

claim ill Ca! . 

\Vhnie\fr tbtp^ wa- iwu < \\ * li . M * 

and wonian tnd h» » t < i. iri.'*-, tn * i", i, i r < «i 
-that roast^Miti, nrn ^ r.e Ca^k^ M t .u 

good ihmjiai rjme ad ^ n . I> ^ »re *i i t ♦ a ^ 
coa»t^naril v»T«i* Lmi^ad * * *l4 1 t tl ^ . j b\ ^ r *at 
generous minf tfr, wie «< v \s - n . h jh Le ! » i 

spontamons tminb ai u { ^ pptr* : ♦ Ln" u i 

•II afford, b»it \^ere n uiv a*J tMn * * * r ^ 1 

cause. By tht tnu» thd t M^t \a^i II * ^ 
bearh vh m, and, ii tl v ^ ? f 

the ^uic turn In <Ln pfi> . .v # 
thruikneu, ^ilL^rr^ r ii unt 1 014^*11 r* 1 ^nd m 

disturbed, I ur i^l »r ht iid <1 idi t q.jt, law- 

abiding poiiple ^\L) ^Uuad to Ih* so little tr^ ibud ibi Jt 
the law. They seemed to think laws \ure a Iu?*a 
necessary, that they wen n«ile Ili -rine w k» I r* 
somewrhcrc, but c»rtairJ> xh ( ph i Vul U ^ • .0 

reproaeh. 


r H A P I L K V 
Boldm CvUmy 

AFTER A YEAR AT FLIMBV WE MtiVEDjON TO tlir Ten MV 
of Durham, where my father and wo brothers had ne 
some two months befoie and woiked until they toidd ^.'ti 
a house. The day my mother and our family tratdkd 
from Flimby to Boldon Colliery, m Durham, I felt in- 



t!ie great difference between an agricultural 
0 ^nntv end one which is purely industrial, the difference 
between srrall- and large-scale production. When one 
who Las spent his years m the country and by the sea 
tinds himscif amongst great aggregations of steel erections 
and chimneys* something closes up within. Is it the 
submersif^n of the pcrbonalily ? With me* though 
only nine years old, it began, as I well remember, 
as we were enteting Newcastle in the train on that 
Saturday morning. It seemed as if millions of hammers 
were I eating a tattoo in the shipyards and works around 
tie dtv. 

Whin wr came to B‘ Idon Coll*m% the sense of that 
c!f)-ed-irs-n» inert fr)r 1 had h\ed my life up to this 
l.me m Irtle more thtJi slr-:»le-strcit communities wiere 
then* wa^ alwajs not far the sea and wide-stretching 
(otintiv. woods and di4rnt mountains. We now found 
in ''treets whidi seemed to my childish eyes 
mil( ^ I ng, an tndh numlxi of streets* every house and 
CMr% t * dike. Tiny w Te of a \eiy* common red bricky 
t\p(. of the to w’hicli we had been 

ii^ed. Bairarks, barracks e\tr\"\vhtre, and noisy, bustling 
life. That clo&mg-in feeling wdthm, that sen:5e of sub- 
mergence and nothingne-^s which I first exptrknccd when 
we left the rural parts behind us and approached New^ca«tlt% 
was rnmpleted on our arris al at Boldon Colliery. For, 
although that was fortv years ago, Boldon was and 
snJl is me of the great, ot»tstanding, up-to-date collieries. 
U had two thousand workmen then, and a commimity 
( 1 at lca>i ten thousand men, women, and children 
c iimecttd with the mine. It was a mass-production 
colliery, a rationalised concern long before the word 
was coined. 

I emphasise this^ experience because it is so real that I 
am conrinced that modem industrialism presents a 
problem as deep and urgent as the economic problem— 
one 1 *^ subtle, and affects the personality of men or 
womtii. It is well known that the body and brain of the 



to\%n and city need tu be wcnnu d •.citciati n df"< r ut nir, - 
tion from the viILl^c ; but if a a antn’ brccn-is a 
agglomcratidn of vd>t indu^tnJ mcTn> uluth tLnatta 
toobMttitetLt\iIh/*Mt\\» n* n tb-e tLe\>>'^Tid lu unr-> 
ut iiii rdi-tiy, *: ’ u. i r/ I . 

tli< re ^ nncb tr» ^ o m* ! n r : ' **1 i .-tn i - * ; 

oi intJcbm, Lnt tnh ’»* i t v*I o J 

11b to dni\e at b ^ t tU j/i 

bonality; t}uj» bhuttnu^ « *t f X* ♦ ii< K . \ 

^rectiuBb ; this ciunr-M n « i v ’*■ 1 ' In * 

irom fields, woofb, r.A t * 4* 1. \*t , 

intellect, and fejtin? - > \ <«»** It .• q J <. nidi \ 

whether \ou con Lj,\i . r* • v r uond < ::I k lit 
nnder a so-called rdliai.a-ul 1 di-luJ i: or 71 * 
is, if the coinin’iritd b hi'^e tit if 1 i* - i 

coficcni r.p ni tlani. D.t 3 , HibH.k/ -» !) 

make it possible iu ‘•cj r,,** u. * u\A\i * i: An 
*Svorkin^/' m Itni *t nr%v J 

po\ser niich ^At le w ^ : I« .a .II u ■'d 

^to *'n liral.-t ’ < rit :i vMd *r.<l ^ .♦(. .4 
^here. 

In the intermindble impkiut Mj\e ‘•*u( t** m{ tiub i i\, 
as well as in its miles of t» : . ^ \ rLn.s f tr 1 *t ! \ 
ground, I wa^ to bj^nJ - .j wn.l1: . :n J :♦, 

years an v^hirh the o 3 i m n t \^)niih * , i\d t ^ 

would Ik t impletcly o\tild:d hiriutun ni 

rubli and swirl and wrestle it the nt IJi. : t»*XLuU«n 
until they were nstoitd {*v a u t Jii to tLi nVre inturaJ 
surroundings aa'OCiatod with t 3 ,e tl!-:nne *»mdU (oilunr-, 
where the seubtins »uni lu c.ll w a minno stir lus whole 
being untd memory unfulls, ,saI the fiat'rant thinps tt 
early days come batk to Imn viiit \v. 

TJie house to which wc mo\id Lad a lar^te kAclien . : J 
two upstairs rooniN. For m<ui< tis iwthc of us lived in 
this house — for there wire ultimately five bfA-» and fi\t* 
girls. All I will sav is th.tt we mjinagcd, and didn’t think 
it an3» hardsliip. It w^as only funny when you awoke to 
find a bare foot on yum f.ise, or when some brother had 



rolled himself so completely in the bedclothes that you 
were left naked and tmashamed. If it was dark and 
winter-time, then there was a tug-of-war in which 
the clothes suffered, or a battle and howls froia the 
wounded which brought father to the bottom of the 
stairs with threats and promises of what would happen 
in the morning. If it was my mother who interested 
herself in the matter, we thought ourselves lucky if she 
waited until the morning, for she never threatened— -she 
acted. ' 

The kitchen of our house was dining-room, drawing- 
room. bathroom, wash-house, and bakery. Sometimes the 
new baked bread made it fragrant, but more often it 
smelled of svreaty pit dothes— sour and something more. 
When the clothes were not heaped in a. comer beside 
sweat-sodden dioes they were hanging np beside the fire 
to get ready for the next day. 

The colonr-scheme of the house was quite simple- 
black and brown ; the first the enforced colour of our trade 
on the clothes, and the other on the furniture for UtiMty, 
purposes. A wooden seat near the fire, put there by th% 
colliery company to whom the house belonged, a few 
chairs, a wooden settle, my parents’ bed in the comer, a 
canvas-covered flow, and roses on the wallpaper. That 
was hOnse. were there it was 

indeed htaae, svreet may have Ipydi it,^^ b 

;as^spWi :as' as:lbt||vas ' 

jwolied;! ^ 

■^.aBd54u^d»^v''frto''vmdrmi^-;^ them : a 

: Cs^ce week-^d hdtida^; Or during a strike, and 

to us younpters, who brought 
But when the pit worked, the 
it ended ; and what 
jpiapoOs it se^ Lawson regunent marching and 

couhtffimaitidi^ t^^ I never could umiei^ 



■ If you want heroism,, go to-such-hoines and siicli. mothers* 
Patience,' .fortitude, .selflessness is •there -m iuli measure, . 
■pressed dora and' .ninmB.g: over— tlicaigh 'A^^ pemui. coii*... 
cemed would neither underst^md the 'ineaiimg /.o^^^ ■ 

words nor why they shoiild be used in resf^eot of theiiu 

■ When I grew to y^eaxs of understandiag E \'owod ihat the 
wrestle and ri.&k oi the pit was' isfl-sitely p.re:ferabk to life 
iU' that kitchen'. The foolish philosopher wiito caimed .that 
war was' necessary as the. parent of- courage sho^ild have' 
ifved in our house, and millions 'like it, and.' he would have ' 

. teen a 'wiser man. . . . ■ ' ' . 

; But the growing girls could now lighten mother's task a 
■'little. Why, she even had leisure enough, to- cuddle and 
.'Vmake -of '.'■■her- .iast-bani— my youngest farother. 'That 
;was:-..'a.'ius:ury -for her and a. thing to amuse usu' She, did it 
^ surreptitiously until. -she forgot herself. ■ If' she 'in Sid'S .red . 
she had been caught, in 'the' act, she woidcl ' become very 
, -stern' whh , 'US, '-evidently ..considering it .a ■ weakness. .But ■ 

■ this weakness tor bahy.W0iib2;she-.couM'aai’'€oiieea!^-,ai'id'; ■ 
jilThis life she showed'him that/tenderrieBS-' and afe-ctioii'.' 

■ ' which none o.f uS'''.olde'r -ones, had ev'er 'kiio-wn. It’ was as. 
though she had to wait:. -until the end of, moth-er.!i-ood ^.f'ot'e 

; '■•{^ecJi^.^.-Icfeui^',''^ .Through ail her. life, to'^ali of us,- 
flaming wrath, an.d no'w in this one 
■■she 'was a new woman. To all the- rest of 'Us she was 
grim, dominating, .but to Willie tremend-o-iisly atiectionate. 
How kind the veil- th.at hid , the tragedy which . t'he future 
years .held. ■ Meanwhile .mother nursed her baby,, 'S'ittmg 
at dinner with rny father and two elder brothers, or 
him under one arm wMe she served with the other. 
-When.'; they . were -finished,, we-’ y-o-unger -'ones fed...' white' 
■;';our •■elders . bathe.d-.' in 'the' tin. bath .on,' the centre -'Of 
'■■■the':floor,.. ,-. ..■ 

■v:;;'^The' mm 'would talk '.of the; day*s work.^ . All -O'f .'Us,. boys 
;aiui;gMs.: alike, .■knew..:'the technical 'pit' .tenns: .-.as. 'Weil' as 4 f 
Sometimes father would teh th^ 

^ thought of Giadst9ne*s latest speechi WfiOe be 

^■■■■sw^bthe;S^ over' .the full-rigged^ship^ .tattooed^on 



oKl law of the colliery %\omaii mging her to see us out — 
for It might be the la^t she would see of us. It is not 
wise, but It womanly, and is based on grim, sad ex- 
pencn:e. And, just as she saw us out, so there was 
cooking and preparation for the men and boys coming in. 
The pit-woman’s w’ork never ends. My two elder brothers 
were b\' this time, to some extent, above the battle. 
Their ten hours* work in the mine was enough for them. 
It was th* ir lot, with my father, to blaze the trail of life 
for us behind them, and they could tell tales enough to jBll 
a book as to the -hifts they made to make money from their 
schooldas's onward. My eldest sister slaved with mother 
day and night, w^ashing, baking, mending, making, and 
deanmg. True, there was little dusting of furniture, for 
there was hardly any to dust. I*ve never been very keen 
on antique furniture, for I was too familiar mth it in 
bnUiood; what we had was antique — as that w^as 
all W(‘ (ould get. And it w^as all hard and solid. I 
iimtmbi r as 3’esterday how w’c got a second-hand 
easy <hiUr when many of us were grown up and things^ 
w^erc gtttmg easkr. An easy chair! When we got a 
chance wn sat in the chair with all the solemnity andi 
secret exhilaration of a person gomg for a firi»t ride in an 
aeroplane. 

Moreover, we got more food now, so why worry about 
easy chairs? And we had joined the Store — ^The Co- 
operative Society — so we were getting to be really respect- 
able members of society. There were some very ordinary 
people who dealt with one or more small dealers who 
came round with carts. We knew they got their groceries 
** on tick,’’ though we pretended w^c didn’t know this. 
But when we joined the store, that respectable society's 
cart came to our door regularly and proclaimed to all the 
world that we wei?e real honu fide members who paid for 
our groceriis aiid looked the world in the face. We re- 
ceived our dividend at the quarter’s end, and didn’t we 
youngsters know weeks before when it wbs to be paid ! 
For a httle something came our way out of it. A cap, 



a pair of ‘-to kinc^ , at h' . uiu . ^ uAa ^n*t < i t 
I or u£ shot ft, \t\\s v\nT< lo j, A, DarLaJiiU lil n • 
-land I hal «\«nnM of th*' 

iinolvtti r r unu 1 O’* t in t I t w/k tli* 'o nif t 

li 1 wit*, a {n Ml \ w " *1 [ ' < 

ft ^ t: (linjf)»*irt i t i* I . I * " ’ , \ n, 

( (!uh LxpldjiJN 1 I » j ^ ^ V 

txptaM wa^ ri\t h* i *- » I w ^ £ i* * * v f : o * * 
-“‘one aw t% a:,i *: .o h lu t ^ * a 

rin\ftpaptrft It w uu* ,, - n * ti* o I o 

Miouftlv an{?un J an t^ri v i ** » , \i ioM , • 

life, and a m at^ i i »r w " * r a , ’n n n*\ ti* * . 

I learnt tu go fth*»pj lu^ , t ♦ xniii a %*i I i. >s.i ;i. ' 
m tht 'Rindims wiu a ur il t • i .. ’ t i . 1 1 ./ i h 

with that ‘‘ I will c 1 1 1 anuth i >i‘ ji li . . i ,i I ' 

.»1 whi h kf***})-* the sliojiki p z f '! 1 <•> it « It * i 
u'Utt, rmr finiilv hizazui' woall *tll : * 'iil tt uit 

Store p^a^ l' r tMiAlhr.!,' wi nn i* t > i lin <iii aftti 
t%m’pa\-cl»\ I Ktl, .uitiijiii tl\ stz.t olf ti) JiHitw 
■^eiy oarh m tin numan^ 1 1 bus a tumilM i nf thiiif's th »t 

si^ere neceasurs. "iou sti* it had to be Mcn t fur it w»)uUl 

never has’e done to let Mr- Si an(b^ ki w th it wt t* >i 
things on the cheap at tla t ai. a\(i • ui i h of tl * ^tov 
or die would has* “ bL’ « 1 an. . > tl >* .j.lAeii.’' . 
fhoutrh nrilioJs dir> a t‘i i s-t it uj* to izi. iniitli*i <iniiL. 
li. V had nu utt 1, iui u -in niieuud tu s lookul ,it ht r 
in ansthuig but a n sportful \sa\ die sought an inimediate 
inters iew — which could bt heard a long way iifi. Motiier 
wa« alwass highlv iiipeiPd a- a mighliour. I used to 
go to town ms self, tu get as much as |io-sibli‘ for as little 
as possible, and braig lu mv pun lust - under ali forms ol 
camouflagid paraK If buUtr ssa- down twopi^nu nu 
the Store prices, or bai on a is-iiu\ if I saved < uougii on 
whal I was instnnb d to bus , and used»independi nt judg- 
ment to bring half a j«iund of corned beef, and mothu 
was in the right mood wUtu I got home, I was commended 
— that IS, I could go out and plas all by myself for an hour 
or two. But there vsas nu " You’re a good boy ” stuff 



aDo*t ** \i*r Like a. good setgcant-major, she com- 
:r«nd»d \0'»i b}' her silence Still, I sometimes made a 
^ I lA n»’ If out of these business expeditions, so I began 
^ irh * n economist and a profit-making capitalist. And 
if the reader \rill forgive me stating a plain fact, I knew a 
good deal more even then about self-help ” than Samuel 
Smiks, though he was a great man w^ho wTote a book 
»ibf#ut It, while I was a little toes-out-of-boots ragamuffin 
who could nc\er keep his stockings up. 

Boldon Collier}’ was at that time a typical example of 
the wav m which the county of Durham had become a 
soit 01 social melting-pot owing to the rapid development 
of thf coalfield during the nineteenth centur}’. Its 
population consisted of people from ever}’ part of the 
British I'^ks, some of the first generation and some of the 
second, all boasting they were Durham men, though their 
parents sjioke the dialect or had the accent of the distant 
plar e of ihi it birth. Many of my Durham friends ma} not 
know It, but the fact is that, although we are all now 
Durham m< n and proud of it, not all of us by anv means 
aic nati% e to the soil. Few can trace far back to a Durham 
lineage. True, the immigration slow’ed down, and then 
stopped in the early years of the twentieth centur\. 
Marriage and time have now almost obliterated the old 
county and national landmarks, and made them one 
people. But at the time of which I write there was a com- 
bination of Lancashire, Cumberland, Yorkriiire, Stafford- 
shire, Cornish, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, Northumbrian, and 
Durham accents, dialects, and languages. All these and 
more tongues were to be heard in a marked way ,* and 
not only that, but the famiMes in each group graritated 
togetht r and formed a common bond. 'X^ile w’e w’ere all 
go^ neighbours, I have seen the clans come together in 
my lx>yhood days and fight it out in very rough and 
ready stjle. If anyone tWks the blood bond docs not 
matter, let them live under such conditions and their 
theory wOl be strained, to say the least of it. While in my 
bnyhotid lines of division existed in Boldon, as in all the 
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b’i n wVd i I 't i jHf < n 1 *n i)pp tf 

^umlurland uil I ih *1 h jh >pl* ♦ a<i bthaai U i!t- 

Cornwall, and Ireland uirorcpu Mnttd Ihera w< n \\kMlt 
masses of Cumbnans, p^nio%l t\ b* n *h t r c * ni\ 
birth. 

It was a polva'lot p»pn]u. i . ’ ^ U^rl i r * ^ 
<fi marked amon.? iU flndi» jM n t ! ’ "4^ * 1 

<\\as amon.; il i n cldti-. in w be j ! t. t e nit 
as second natme to me, and indttd, it now inv ntut 
dulcet, and I luvc it fur it-* pfA’it r ol i\prt nt I ] i\% 

also renined ihi broad diakn of tliO ( nmbnm and fan 
use it when mci^-^an, a swimmer reiriT.-j hi-^ art i\e*i 
when he airaul h<* lu- !<m v onij^di disuse, 
tilings made a great impression on mt m tho-^ cirK d tv-- 
they were the bcauu thrive lionets with then air of 
comparative comfoxt, and the trim m ai drtss of tiio bo\ • 
and girls. Both dehmtt Iv marked a higher sian<lard than 
that to which 1 had been ii^ed. Time ha^ taught me that 
the housewives of the two northern counties are the besi 
m the w’orld. Ilonsewutry i> such a great virtue with 



t'lu't 't almost become a fault, for the woman 
: ih" ;!*r>(!f ihin5<i to which she is entitled and will 
\vi if . » t'l II to the bene in order to make the house com- 
f. rt',' ! ini shinme;. If cleanliness is next to godlincis, 
tht n ihe women of Durham and Northumberland are close 
nciehiours with the Almighty. Long practice and 
irad.JK>n ha\e made these women so perfect in the art of 
makinu a commonplace house beautiful that one must see 
It to Nl'tve what good taste and industry can accomplish. 
E.'ireptioJii there are, of course, but the rule is as I ha<-e 
'lilid. Anti tins wonderful standard of their home life 
lia- pI.n-( d .1 %tr\' important part in the education of the 
fl' ;'ln in miner as well as raising the general standard of 
elurai'.ir. Tor a home-lo\ing man strives to give hi.s 
b.jira5 a (I.ancc ; he is a good workman because he Wuut-, 
money lor this puri>ose, and for the same reason cuts out 
habits that interfere with his object. Women have been 
VI r\ iiowtiful educational forces indeed in the northern 
coimtU''. In my lifetime I have seen women, religion, 
and ed icition perform miracles in the personal life of th§ 
miner. For I remember well the old gross, gambling, 
drinking type beside which we are a model to-day, in spite 
of the intemperance still prevailing. 

And there was certainly room for improvement. As 
boy and youth I was familiar with, and, as far as gambling 
mattered, was directly concerned in, scenes which are not 
good to recall. Drinking was so obviously devastating in 
Its effects that, although the widespread gambling fever 
laid hold of me from boyhood up to early manhood, wild 
horws could never iMing me to drink. It was in those days 
to r»*pulsi\tly gross, that the state of things to-day is like 
voluntary tcetotalism compared with forty years ago. 
So the reader will understand that for me it was as though 
the world was turned upside down when my parents 
moved from a small, settled, almost leisurely community 
m the open country, to this great, changing, many-tongued 
tnllnry, with its feverish industrialism, with its great 
acslomeration of long streets and high awesome pit gear, 
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one who wa-i Ixjrn in n, 1. » I .hpi jn il at it^ i t ♦ i • 
ta.sk», has k*fn romitt 11< ti l ^t . il iria : ; 
and is now c.ilk(i m '•''mt n't i- jr* it il-i • ; .1 : 
iWf.t pn “irj: ji thlun- M'li 1 ».!• i/ r n/, ,>r. . 
it .’(dl, -nd iL ml - l.id M >1-1 . 'l''.; idu i* ;i* it is.if, i i f 

riii'.j proi.t in.iKtr^ ^piiit wa l/.id. r.ii-d.nti 

deiiticriitt H i .J dJtcUHr.. ci >n-t! .wii' w f it '•■•-iSi j. ur}* -v-. 
sen ice a- the* motive pnitr oi w tikmiu aiii skniid 
tec'anicdn: (.f iialu^tri I w il co-ojn r.t:i m « n i \uv h*nd 
- thf-e alone van hrin u tliT-ityh tl.t. nui/e oi probktnj 
that iHisLt U'. iknd a- tij* mind oi man ha-, b ult. tLi« t .ot, 
wonderful inuuftu-d <itia.ni- <ti n, s » t m llu -pint of m m 
be its supreme ma.-ttr and u'f it |tarfonn miraile' for 
the generation to come. 
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Strike 

L.Ws'ON, WtKXl) VOf LIKE SOME BREAKFAST ? ” 

“ Yt s, sir— iim--uni— no, sir.” 

" Kow, now, yoii want tome, dtm’t yuu ? ” 

“ Y— no, sir.'' 

“ Xow go ovi r and Mrs. Cou.sins will give you sonif thber 
hot.” 

And wouldn’t I just have liked t(' 1:0 ovti and hiiv“ 
,-unt thing hot. But I ."-tood irre'-nlnttly bdon* the 
master, my hr art over thiic in his Louse but ciriain tl.nt 
my body must go hack to my place at the desk. For it I 
went for breakfast it would certainly come to my molher’.s 
far*, and then— wrll, the breakfast wasn't worth it. But 
did I not want it ? Go througii a three months' strike as 
one <(f a d'^zin in the Lemf , and si •' if you want a break- 
fast I 

It was springtime in itJga. and tl. tinn of what is 
known in Durham as the “ Three month-’ strike." The 
coalowners had demanded a ten per cent, reduction. 'Ih- 
men had stopped work on March 12th. Eveiy wheel in 
the great c<^-producing county was stopped, and the 
water was flooding the mines. Grim, desperate, savage, 
the men aiffl women had fought for months. uncon- 
scious of it, I had even as a boy of eleven become class 
conscious. A national strike is a calamity, and arouses 
strong feelings, hut a county strike is sivagely bitter 
because its effects are more directly devastating. At any 
rate, in a national strike the world knows and cares a 
little, but in that*i892 strike, isolated, with the rest of 
the coalfields in full swing, it seemed as though we were 
forsaken and foigotten by God and man. And as the 
scn.st‘ of defeat deepened, passions rose until women and 
children were as bad as the men. Indeed, the women 
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M\ father wa^ a pod trad< unionist a*- li# wa^ al^u 
good wcirkman. 1 he U >t \v<*ikman aKvii\ ^ a gucid tradt 
uniimist. ily father \va- strong prin^ ipled m such matters. 

exprt&i^ed himi^elf fre(-ly in the home, but ikvtr 5»pok^ 
in the meetings which he legularly att«m<hnl. He paid 
his dues, atttndtd union nuetine^ as part of the biwiie'-^. 
of hio work, and li t it end there. ^ 

Mother ^vas a ruut-and-branchtT too. No surrender. 
She who had spent her years pinching herself to save a 
}>enny to make ends meet, who^e life ha<l compelled a 
carefulness that w'ould have been mistTly bad it not been 



TO me ena oi leeamg and ciotlimg her brood— she was 
among the most passionate fight-to-the-enders. All 
her battling, wrathful spirit rose up against the pro- 
posed wage reduction, and her insistence on “no 
surrender ” was in inverse ratio to her fear of the strike 
at its beginning. 

I liked that school at Boldon, and have very grateful 
memories of the headmaster and teachers — especially one 
George Gray, who has now retired. He was an artist at 
getting a lesson home, and one who could secure discipline. 
He was an uncertificakd teacher, but divintly endowed to 
teach, and many there arc in all parts of the world who 
think of him with gratitude and affection. I remained 
under him untE I wao twelve tears t f ace, and gained 
much thereb}’. In the three wars there I became i fully 
qualified, admitted Durhamitt, and wore boots of a sort — 
though my elder brothers’ old suits, which had sometimes 
seen service in the pit, been tvashod, cut, and mended, 
still clothid me. But I now belonged to Durham. The 
stages of initialicn into the mvstiries of citizenship had^ 
been slow and painful. The ceremony itself was neither 
mysterious nor secret. It was performed in stages in an 
open field in a ring made by the boys of the school. I was 
no fighter when I went there, neither did I w^ant to ficht. 
But I wore clogs, spoke a strange dialect, was a foreigner, 
and, W’hether I wanted to or not, I had to fight. This 
happened so regularly that I was almost disappointed 
after a time when I got home without a little excitement 
in the fidd. My elder brothers were in the same position. 
All of us could wrestle better than we could fight, for you 
leamt wrestling early and often in Cumberland. I once 
watched with delight my elder brother fighting. AU that 
happened repeatedly was that the other youth's heels 
went up in the air gpd the earth came up to knock the wind 
out of him. He claimed, of course, that it wasn’t fair 
fighting. 0# course, the Cumberland “ buddick ’’ is a 
mysterious thing in otlier parts, but it is fair enough. And 
I think the crowd rather liked this new perfonnance. My 
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like some tonimuoti* liuint in tiut laily ho.^r, 

and the tattoo beat in.’ uu iLt dui* aU ah na the 
was like s(»mc‘ weird, inuurntai kmu ui mu-ic. 

But I was i^Iad a> 1 la\ tht*re \\ctla»’d in between swt 
brothers, for I wa-^ {?tanin» work tl*at munnne. The 
daj' before I wa® tweht vtar^ old and thu ni"i»u tiee 
dom from school. On tliia iBiraing lava-^ fret — ’u work 
in the pit. The gieat adventure wan btloie uit, thrilling 
and inviting. The sensation of the traveller who starts 
on his journey to Central Afnca is nf)thing compared to 
the thrilling realisation that I w^as commencing work 



'n the mine that day. Dark and cold as it was, I w«)nld 
ha^p spinn'. out ni bed and gone downstalr^ with a ni-h. 
But 1 knew that would he very boyish, and would 1 ring 
the arrows of scorn upon me from my older brothtis. 
“You’ll get more than you want of the pit, me lad." 
.Mways ray enthusiasm had been met with more than 
me wintry douche from these mature, too experknrid 
plulosopher's. 

So 1 restrained mjself, and lay listening to motUt'. 
m the houses at each ‘•ide calling their sUepy 1 a-. 
Then from the hitiom of the stairs came iny motU’’^ 
voice • 

“ John, J«hn-n. Dick. Oeorge. Come on, lad." 

I rote anti ])ut on iny school trou'-ers, wLith were rtw 
to serve lor the pit, and went downstairs. Mot-‘’t.r , 
laid breakfast and wa> bu-t nuking up our " bates,” or 
meah for the pit. The “bates" were carried in hnui 
b?..'. attached t'* Ihitk tape and carried on the should* r. 
Mj. ‘w* t.hr Irothiri came more leisurely downstairs 
and du-i i ^ t!*! s^t on the se.at before tho 

lire We douclul ’ji.der the tap, and saJ 

down to breakfast, during which I g t iruth adtiu* 
and many warnings. “Keep to jour d nr. I w^s 
to start, like all others, as a trapper— opening o 1 
shutting doors for the drivers. “Don’t let them la\e 
your lamp." 

Kow how could I do witliout a lamp in the pit ? I 
soon learnfd, for it traraspired that a trapper was more 
often 111 the dark than otherwise. I promised to obey 
all the instruettons—but I did wish my advisers would 
finish tht’ir breakfast. I wanted to see that Aladdin's 
Cave called the pit. TTiat half-hour seemed a lifetime. 
But at last we were off, making our way through the 
cdliery on a wmtrj’ morning at ten minutes to six. The 
nng of heavy shoes could be heard all around us. Not 
a light was there, for we didn’t waste money on street 
lamps in those days. Vaguely outlined groups and in- 
dividuals emerged from other streets as we passed along, 
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The fu-head un w..i .. we '•tot»d a \ ist stru t irr 
of steel. Powerful suppirt- rot It'! tu the ]lull^\^ .tw ij 
up beyond the roof tint ' • to 1 w r'h. .. pan 1 1 tlo 

.surface. The platform n \\< ’ wo -t I wt' 

There was '•tt'l ♦\tr}W’i o \\ vi:» rr •. l-il '• 
wi o trad.ri, .nl lijp*r .u.i r-nninq- 

tub. \St s. w »i.( thit k, ijl’su nm. , ill* ; likt ropt’i iin/i' 
up and tlown the ■! aft an I the sUtl cl.a<a'i tmoriinp, 
heraldinj! tli** ct nnn^* • f tin* «tci 1 caste wl.Hi camtd tht 
iron sh,tft Ratth upw.n 1 in tti fiiE!!.:. I shrank inwanilj 
m the midst of that ppreat firaani'ation, and once mon- 
that sens.ation of “ rloiPil in-ncss " came back antw, 
making me feel e\in stmlltT than I wa«. But the lure 
of the pit did not dimim-h in the lyaet. Its mystery 
called and drew me like a mignet, and I was thrilled 
when at last I found myself, with some forty otliers, 
sliding .slowly and silently down the deep sh^t. The 
slimy beams at the side, the black depths I could glimpse. 
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in ih^ dark that da\. I i\*n ate ua ni I m tht dark, 
and washid it down with witer from my tin iotile, for 
whuh f had to grope M»me timt before I could nnd it. 
That was a lon«, long daj, when all the day was night, 
and I was protoun^il\ pkaved when it came to an end. 
I worked f< n hour- tl at dav, iind my pay for it was 

ten pi rite 

>til! 1 w AS aTn%in, and 1 kmw it. There was no more 
dnidying at homf‘ 1 w«is intitled to as much meat as 
I w i »^**d and others wire thared out to make a seat 
for mt I \ni motlur dightlj deftm*d to me, was dis- 
tantii kind and dxiught me itadv-made clothes. No 
more *ldir hmthtrs' nach-mt-down*?, or cast-ofE boots. 
I sat np to tlit table with my elder brothers and father, 
bkik from pit paradfd my kn<AW ledge of pit technique, 
and vmaalK tiud to live up to my m wly acquired status. 
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All thib hirdentd m\ bf^\ and u*velopHl it, briu^ing 
c?\pcntnce and boakin:; mt in thi wav'- oi the mmt. I 
attended union mretuigs— at iiist a lark— iieard dis- 
cussions about priccb and placeb/* and e\iX}" jtar wmt 
to the big meeting at Durham. 



f'lijt I 3,u Jiititl' 1 bu\ , fur frnm the moment I began 
fu t .1 few fuiipi r"» av |>ock<‘t-money I had a passion 
'<tr thi' " p.imhlin< '•ehuol.” From twelve to twenty years 
I nuuld gamble in\ shirt. In this way I was a man before 
I had left boyhood. And I thought it looked big to 
“ plunge,” doubling my bets e^-erj* time, until, as a nipper 
I was among grown men throwing for large sums. I have 
plunged and won when I was barely sixteen until ten 
pounds have been lost or won by me on one toss of the 
pennies. Even at that time I would adjourn to a public- 
house with men and spend freely— because it looked well. 
But no drink ever passed my lips ; I was granite on that, 
fodliJIt as 1 was in other matters. Of course, the men 
ought to have slapped me and sent me home, but, men- 
tally, they wire no older than I wa«. Reproof I received 
at home, hut I was bringing money in as a miner and 
then fore was a man. .\nd when mother tried to be her 
old dominant m'U, .'•he looked at me— and saw herself. 
For .uiy ^inngth of liodv or of mind I have, or any 
viitno- .lo htr'-th‘ mm-, are my own. Generally, 
speaking, .dl the ii'jHft.dile joople would have vottil, 
me then as running direct for bill. And it is true that 
there was no rough life in the colliery but I wa» there. 
We Uocked the streets with our games of “ shinney ” ; 
we yelled at the comer end when we gambled, dodging 
policemen and defying decent men ; with orchard owners 
and gamdkeepers we were at daggers drawn. To every- 
one we wcrl a nuisance, and good people considered that 
the gallows would ultimately get us. Now all tMs I 
frankly tell that )‘oa may understand the great change 
that has come over col&iy life, and what a strange 
oreatnie I was. 

From boyhood I read Uke a glutton. True that for a 
year or two they were rally Union Jocks or Marods, and 
Frank Reade’t airships gave me tato vriuch I really be- 
lieved. Still, they were merely ahead of their time, for, 
though boys laughed when I recited Frank Reade's adven- 
tures as facts, grown men now believe nrada wilder tales. 



For tlit.v are now s-oK r fact, and arc related in the morning 
newspaper. WTiirJi proves that fact is often rcalK' stranger 
than fiction. Rut, then, it is only twenty odd years ago 
since the iii't airmati ‘^t.irtled the world by flying over the 
Chai,n> 1. About the tir-t w't '‘hly that I got hold of told 
the <uhtntHri> «ii a attain Jack Harkaway, and I must 
aay I've never in](n*ii njj.>elf much either before or 
vinte. But by the time I was fimrtciu I had got hold of 
Dicktub at the Minn-)’ Institute, which' was then nothing 
more than two pit-housi » kntteked into one. And didn't 
I follow the literary tr.ul, once 1 found it ! Like a Feni- 
more Cooper Indian, I wa.s tireless .vnd silent once I started. 
Scott : ciiarks Reade ; George Eliot ; the Brontes ; later 
on. Hardy ; Hugo ; I)uma.s, and ''Cores of others. Then 
came Shakespeare ; the Bible ; Milton and the line of 
p<Hts generally. I was hardly sixteen when I picked up 
James lliomsonV Srasuns, in Stead’s " Ptnny Poets.” I 
came home from work after ten hours in the pit. It was 
snowing, gn at mug of tea warmed me, then I set to 
,work on a ” pot pie,” Have you ever had a " pot pie ” ? 
Jt is called “ steak and kidney ” pudding in caf^s— but 
that is only a slight imit.ation. You put your steak and 
kidney in a basin, cover it with rolled-out pastry, tie it 
in a cloth, and boil it in a pan. But you must get it 
done in Durham or Northumberland, and you must have 
come from the pit on a snowy day, if j’ou want to under- 
stand what tliat ” pot pie” meant to me. When I got 
started I put The Seasons up against the “ poC pie " basin 
—■and, believe me, I nearly forgot the pie. ^mehow I 
was finished and lying back on the wooden settle — 
which was our couch—before I came to ms'self. I 
wept for the shepherd who died in the snow. Then I 
went to spring, and through the rest of the seasons. 
I’m glad most people don’t know that James Thomson 
of The Seasons wrote " Rule Britannia.” StiU, one can’t 
blame him too much for that. It was the prevailing 
sentiment. 

How I fonnd this literary trail, and how I kept it, I 



liardly know. The establidiing of the new Miners' Insti- 
tute helped, for it possessed a good library, and I just 
went through the catalogue. But there were no persons 
to act as guides to men who desired to study, no “ workere’ 
classes ” of any kind, except night-schools for the study 
of mining. I once tried one of these— and promptly went 
to sleep. 

Sometimes I would read by the firelight when my father 
was asleep in the' bed in the kitchen, for one could not 
have the gas alight without waking him. I read lots of 
Shakespeare in this way. In time I got to history — to 
Macaulay’s History and Essays, as well as Green’s Short 
History. These books came as a revelation. From then 
to my twenty-first year Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Pres- 
cott’s Conquest of Peru and Mexico, Motley’s Dutch Re- 
public, The French Revolution, and heaven knows what. 

I bought books out of pocket-money, and 1 bought them 
when I won money at a “ school,” for I still gambled, 
although it was getting stale with the growth of mental 
appetite. It ended finally, for the two things would not, 
run tc^ether. Many a week-end when I've got brokeiv 
at the ” school ” I’ve spent the time in following the Goths 
over Europe, right into old Rome, or marching with 
Attik’s " Huns.” 

I’m glad literature ended my gambling propensities, 
for it is a fever that bums one up, an irritatho^ thiiig 
that makes you want to win ; dissatisfied when do 

win, almosf happy when you lose again ; and not 

let you be really qukt at any time. A misety-mak^ 
thing is gamWng, promiang everything and giving 
nothing. But I leaWd much of men and their 
wayv— and I was old before I was young in that 
respect. 

AB this reading* gave my father great concern. My 
conoentratimi alanned him, and he oftna warned me of 
the probable results of too much reading. He was really 
concerned for my mental condition, ^^n I began to 
buy books I let than Be about until, wanting to safeguard 



tiiim and build up a proper library, T began to cast round 
for a bookcase. Mother solved the problem. She gave 
me a lonu orange-box vfith a partition in the middle. 
Just the thing. I covered the middle and bottom part 
with thick brown pap'r. When fat hi r .I'ked me what I 
wa.s going to do with it, and I told him, be was astoimded. 
" Wliy, you don’t need a great thing like that,” he said. 
We often laughed .ibfuu it together m later years, for 
even Itefore I left home to be marricd‘1 rould have filled 
a score of orange-bovi s with my books. I had tmok-* but 
no money— I could not Ii.ave botli, so I -pent my money 
on books. 

I became a putter in my lighteenth vear. The work 
was e-xhausting, but I tvas .-trong and I was happy with 
my books. At that time I had read nothing of economies, 
and knew little of politics, but I had some very definite 
opinions on the light and wrong of things social — though 
I kept them to my-elf, for they were strange, and I, being 
only young, might be wrong. My strange ideas are the 
, accepted general ideas of millions of Labour supporters 
,to-day, though I had no idea at the time that many others 
W'ere thinking as I did and that a great movement embody- 
ing these opinions was on the horizon. But I lived in the 
isolation of a collicrj', .and was very’ young, so I did not 
know. 


CH.VPTER VIII 

The Battle 

IT IS ALMOST INCREDIBLE THAT THE MEN AND WOMEN IN 

their twenties to-day never knew a world in which there 
were no films, gramopiKHWs, wireMss, and motor-cars, nor 
a world in wfai<^ education for the workers was " " 

by the oj^ier-classes, and by no enthosiai^tiQafly 

bdieved in by nimiben of the worketa thanselm; a 



vvtitld in vili.'h .-riioobncj finished at twelve, and then 
d irkc'i AiniM ” after that as far as further eduration 
\\d~ c»,nct‘mHi, fur yoa were rut olf, lacking opportunity 
a' 'I guidance. 

Yet I. who count myself still young, see that youth 
of mine as though it were a century away. Things in- 
credible to-day were commonplace then. The upper 
classes had their share of boozing and gambling, though 
the literature of that day uses nicer terms, for it was not 
quite so fa-hionable as it had been. So with us. Men 
of my age saw drunkenness and real cut-em-to-piecc.s 
fighting which would have sickened a “ big fight ” crowd 
to-day. ThuhC w’ere regular affairs when the pubs were 
turning out. 

But the one I best remember took place out of a gambling 
school of which I was one. The crowd, the game, and the 
men were like magnets to me. Fine men there were among 
them — “ characters ” who commanded respect, as straight 
and true a> steel, and selfless as a saint when a man was 
in danger in the dcep.s below. 

On this occasion a man was throwing the pennies?. We 
who were around the thrower put .sixpences or shilling.s 
in his hand. If the pennies both dropped “ taiK ” up, 
then he paid us even money. If they were both “ heads ” 
up, then all he held was his own. Many " backers ” might 
lose a sixpence or a shilling if the pennies came down 
*' tails,” but the man who was throwing— or the " hoyer,’ 
a.s we callctMum— might lose a pound. 

There was a large crowd of us at this school, and the 
man throwing sto^ to win or lose a large sum according 
to our reckoning. Up went the pennies time after time, 
only to fall an indecisive head and tail, Bob Sharpies 
threw them low and high, whirled than fast and slow, 
but, with that huqioor that characterises Lady Luck at 
times, die refused to decide, and kept those who wooed 
Iwr on the ethfe of antidpatiem, and the longer she 
kept them waiting, the keener and sharper grew the 
edge. 



The eyes of the scores of men followed the pennies as 
they rose and fell — ^silence on the upward flight and shouts 
as they dropped. But it seemed impossible to get a 
decision. Excitement had grown so that the persons with 
the smallest bets on followed the game as though they had 
a fortune on the result. It was one of those rare occasions 
when her ladyship will reveal her whims and tantalise men 
so that they grow hot and cold in turns. The mass of men 
were wedged together, and bent forward as one, when the 
pennies reached the ground, pressing forward so that it 
was difficult to keep the ring properly. So it came to pass 
that when one came down a “ head ’’ and the other rolled 
slowly, either by accident or design a foot touched it, and 
the penny went over “ head ” up. Clamour and conflict 
of opinion followed. Some were for this penny to be spun 
up alone; some wanted both thrown up; and othtrs, 
who had bets on " heads,” demanded their money. The 
crowd was ugly and angry, and there was all the promise 
of a free fight, when a quiet-looking man pushed his way 
into the ring and held up a hand. The silence that followed 
•was a testimony to his personality. There was no argu- 
ment. He simi^y said, “ It was a head,” and the judgment 
was a|^)arently accepted, if the silence that follow'cd could 
be taken as any uwfleation. It was not strange that this 
arbitrator's decision should be final, for the crowd knew 
him, and in gambling, as in other aSairs, clean cut, 
" straight ” men are vsdued. This was especjally so with 
Jimmy Bowe, for his decision was given to his own loss. 
But there was one in the crowd who refused to accept his 
ruling. Just as quietly as Jimmy Bowe ‘had spoksn, Nat 
Tewins fac«^ Bob and ordered him to throw the pennies 
again. There was in his voice a menace and an assurance 
that his order would be obeyed, but the sadden set of 
Bob’s jaw, and the meeting of eyes'with eyes, left no 
doubt &at he challenged the order. 

As the two men faced each other, all eyes were riveted 
on them, the original trouble seemingly foi^tten ia the 
new tom ol events, for that crowd knew tJ^t it was no 



li.,Ut til! I. t!ut two lilt n hkt tht should be standing tense, 
t ha’! iif'ij p It til' I olli' rv had been talctn man bj’ man, 
th' 't twd wcili hatt bun thititn above all otheis for 
stn n 'th .iitd < mragt . 

Norn had thought of it before, but the event of the two 
dtawn tog! ther cmphasiw d the fact. 

Standing six feel and «!plendidlj' proportioned, Nat 
Tt wm > IiKiked a giant bt side Sharpies. Bending down, he 
warnt d him to to^^ the pi nnKs agam or ht “ would smash 
his pudding fan .” 

N’nw Bob WM' no fighter, but .suth words <ould have 
onK < a I fill t It was eertainK a surprisid, furious Nat 
who TOM from the gitmud aft<r Bob had struck, and. 
In f 'I' lho.< on th' o iti i etlge of the i tow J kntw what was 
happriung two pa-'Sion-diivin mu) wm poundnig and 
plugging ta<h other. Inside the ring, men tntd to get 
back, for the fighlt is wt n tangh d up with them and thev 
wert i I injn lied 10 St jurat* thi two, but that was obviously 
I'liU tdaiinav 1 e- nothing (ould stop this couple. The 
hghl wa I r,, a. 1 j’ • nh o d to londuct the matter 
piojKilv 

Ihe Arbitrator whti had trnd to ktij) the jirace was, bj 
common ctmscnt, named refirw. It would hardly be 
accurate to say he was named ; rather it was tacitly 
understood. Refereeing fights was not in his line, bat 
he knew as much about it as anyone there, and he 
jHivscssed the chief qualification— he could be trusted to 
se*' fair play. 

.\ loti^h and ready ring was formed on the grass. Its 
sui was (hetated bv the reftsree and the capacity of those 
ht appomtexi to hold the human barriers in check, for the 
s{i«ictatnrs were jammed in a warm straining mass. Points 
of vantage had been taken by mdividuals and groups on a 
large refuse-htap flose bj. From there one coi^d see 
pasture fields and ploughed lands stretching away to a 
distant town, with thi great pit-bead and puUey-wheeL 
standmg near b), but none noticed these thh^, for 
all eyes were nveted on the two men. Both were now 



stripped to the waist. The difference between them 
was extreme ; it was the difference between the boll- 
dog and the tiger. In height and reach Nat Tewins bad 
a tremendous advantage. It seoned impossible that 
the short, rock-like figure of his opponent coidd stand 
long before that splendid mass of manhood. Powerful 
as Bob was, he seemed dwarfed beside such an 
opponent. 

\Vhen the referee gave the word, it was immediately 
apparent that neither man was skilled at the game. There 
was little preliminaiy sparring or feeling for openings. 
Sure of himseU, the bigger man rushed his opponent, who 
did not attempt to side-step; if ansrthing, he moved 
forward to meet the rush, but the long arms and great 
bunched, granite-like fists reached Bob before he could 
get near his opponent. There was a dull sound as 
iewins taught Mm in the ribs, but that did not stay 
him from getting to close quarters and pounding the 
body of lewms until they were parted by the referee 
,for holding. 

, Thus, many rounds were fought without the least pre- 
tence of science : amply rushing bodies, swinging, slogging 
blows. By all the tests of reach, height and weight, ^b 
wouM be crushed. Men wondered how long he could 
stand the punishment he was already receiving, never 
doubting the end was only limited by his powers of endur- 
ance. 

By this time the crowd had grown considerably, for the 
cries and shouts had drawn others who had been passing 
along the road a little way beyond, or standing idly at the 
upper end of the coUiery. Among the new arrivads there 
were those who were alien to the general temper and taste 
of the crowd, and expressed themselves openly against 
what was taking place. They would .have brought the 
police to stop the fight ; but this was private ground, and 
the owner bad protected gamblers in the past against 
attempts to prosecute. Indeed, a poUceman sto^ im 
the some distance away, knowing well what was 



happf'ninc; ; but he was powerless to interfere. But even 
those who had the taste for this kind of thing were growing 
apprehensive of its results. It was clear that as long as 
Bob was conscious, and could rise, he would fight. His 
courage not only moved the crowd to admiration, but 
almost to anger for the stubbornness of the man in face of 
the hopelessness of his task. True, he had punished 
Tewins a little, but those long, powerful arms and terrible 
knuckles crashed ’and smashed body and face continually, 
and sometimes both fists together beat him to the ground. 
There he would remain f<u a second or two, but always he 
managed to regain his feet, swaging and stai^ering away 
until he could get time to pull himself together, and just 
a'l often he rallied, to return, apparently strong, and ready 
to give as much as possible, as well as to take what came. 
But his opponent, towering over him, sweeping him oM 
his feet, bating him to his knees, battering bis face to a 
pulp and punishing his body to breaking-point, sensed a 
danger to himself which was not obvious to the crowd. 
That was Bob’s inexhaustible \itality. The advantage 
and apparent supremacy had one hidden difference—that 
of the lesser man’s fitness. He was no saint, but he had a 
great pride in his body, and fitness was his treed. He was 
i^ry coasdoos and quietly proud of his physical power-*, 
and, though he had compani^ with the roughest roystering 
gambling oowd in the colliery, he neither dr^ nor 
smoked. He was not given to serious thought, but he was 
master of his senses and strong of will. His work devt^ped, 
drilled and disciplmed hLs b^y, and mastery in the mine 
demanded mastery of the The logic of the pit 
demands this in any case, but with Bob it had become a 
habit not confined to the pit. The will-power quarried in 
sweat and toil below ground was dominant in his life on 
the surface, and ev^ in his mmmaits of comfdete supranary 
his opponent by instinct sensed and feared this. One-sided 
thoui^ the battle seemed, he himself was growii^; wear}’. 
With the increaring consciommss of this, Ite call^ up all 
his resouroes to batter Bob into subnuasion. In his 



iffijounce of the science of the game he was mcapable ot 
delivering the knock-out blow, but he thought to accom- 
plish the same object by sheer brutal punishment. His 
ft'ar dro%e him now into a fighting frenzy that sent Bob 
repeated^. He rose again, only to be immediately 

f.Ihd. 

It was at this moment that the crowd began to fear for 
the life of the lesser man, and spontaneously it broke the 
ling, demanding that the fight should ‘ finish. His face 
.swollen, scarcely able to see, and with blood-be-spattered 
body. Bob laughed. They tried to persuade him to give it 
up, wanted to dress him. tried to do it forcibly, but he 
threatened them, and both men were of the same mind. 
Cursing, threatening, appealing, his friends finally’ realised 
it was hopeless. And again the two men faced each other. 
But it was not long before that which Tewins feared began 
to m.it( lulise. The long arms were losing their power, 
and vitality was telling. Repeatedly Bob bfoke the 
effect of the reach, and the knowledge of his opponent’s 
,wearinei>s was new life to him. The tired, sagging body of 
the big man acted like a tonic. Sharpies rushed and 
punished body and face so often that it gradually dawned 
upon the cro^ that his staying-power was now a make- 
w^t, neutralising the advantages of the other man. 
These were still a factor in the fight, but at last they failed 
to completely keep at bay the shorter man, who was paying 
back with interest what he had received. The only tting 
Tewins couid do now was defend; gone was the old 
assurance and ceaseless attack, and with the passing of it 
his weakness was evident. Ignorant of* the very rudi- 
ments of the mrt, he could not defend, and the riiorter, 
strong aims of the other man were deadly in their effect. 
Not only was Tewins a child in defence, but he bore his 
ponisfanient hardly and he bled freely’. « 

The crowd was now very quiet. There was no word 
from the fighters, and, but for the occasional resounding 
thud when bare knuckles reached the body, tiie fieM 
might ’well have been empty. Apart fnm the sikait, 



‘■ntnfri Ijntiii Iw kjjnmml, it might have been two 
ti» r r .nmi ih tubing m s.<»me remott' place of Nature. 
II 1 htlf-nak»d fwdi<'s were w) weary that 

wht *'i‘ . h"]<! th* (h-3 not (‘.wly part now. The tide of 
li iltl iuui tunn '} fur Bob, but he also had neither art nor 
^tt<ncth «nough to finish the job. Repeatedly he called 
up all his physical rehf»urces and battered hii> opponent at 
Will, but he could not bring it to an end, and, as a result of 
his evtnme iflurts, he, too, was now uned up. For long 
sp.ires til" |iair Mcmed to loan against each other out of 
shttr <\1, motion. In the face of the apparent hopcloss- 
r"s, ,.f ,i *I**(i'ion. the referee and friends of both mtn 
tru li to jH i>'iade them once more to give it up, but it was 
Inifx'l " With swolhn, bloodv faces, they faced each 
other, suilained only by their will-power The*y fell, 
and rose* slowly, sometimes resting on a knee as though thuc 
was a taat momentary' truce betw’een them, but alw'ays 
Uh\ g.une(l their feet to continue. The spectators had 
Iks II -wt jit off their feet by the clash of these two men an 
hour airr t but they were now in the grip of another emotion,^ 
The pa-ision had given way to pity, and the tremor that is 
near t« tears was seen on many faces ; but the decisioii 
was nearer than they guessed, and it lay with them. 

The drooping, almost helpless condition of Tewins left 
his face expos^, and Bob rallied sufiidcmt strength to 
swing a haM right to it. The giant went down, but the 
effect took the other oS his feet too. They rested there for 
some time, 4hen came slowly to their feet, neither able to 
taki advantage of the other as they rose. 

Onc(‘ more they staggered forward, just able to raise 
their arms. But that wind of the will of a crowd which 
bioweth where it hsteth swept it into the ring as one man. 
It was a remarkable manifestation of crowd emotion. 
Those immediately,, near the and those in more 

elevated positions, broke spontaneously, and the two 
men found themselves separated, wedgeei in with others, 
just Mifficiently conscious to know the battle tras 
iimJied. 



Thus it was that after I left school I yet went to a 
" =t hool,” and, though it was not an educational establish- 
ment, I yet learned much of men and their ways. Though 
I wouldn’t for worlds mention the proper names of the 
men concerned in this fight, there are those who will recall 
it— that is, if they don’t mix it with many others we saw. 

And what with Gibbon and Dickens, Nat Tewins and 
Bob Sharpies, I kept company with a mixed lot, and had a 
wide range of very dissimilar friends. 


CHAPTER IX 

The PuUer 

AhD NOW I WAS A PCTTER, THE KEY-MAX IN THE MINE— 
next ti) the coal-hewer, as far as the big collieries are con- 
,cemed. Those in authority wanted me to travel other 
I'oads, but I would putt in spite of authority. The miner, 
like many other worknum, will sometimes speak with an 
air of detachment concerning his work ; he will even say 
rude things about it at times. But wait a little, and the 
pride of his calling will out. To beconuj a putter in a 
colliery like Boldon wte to rank as a man. Not everyone 
desired to become a putter ; some returned after a test. 
Why docs anyone really want to <^ollow this rislty, exhaust- 
ing, body-testing calling ? Every putter will tell you it is 
because they are "daft," but there is a seaet sense of 
swank in their " daftness." But, then, why do young men 
take so eagerly to fl3nng in aeroplanes ? When one con- 
siders the risks, it looks " daft," but the young men liae 
up and jostle each other to get there. Hard fact ; one 
must live, and grim things are dmie to live. Still, I 
wonder what there was in that " putting " business which 
gripped me ? Ten hours a day— with your head between 
yvm knees, cooped up on the limbers between pony and 



) • - n' *5 r «1 only lit by a dimmer of light, 

\ - Ivn* and broken ^o tha* uair 

• '• 1 > '/n top and sides. Thick flaniv I 

• - •• < r \o'ir mi'idle, and s1eevelet>s thin shirt for 

\ >n I o 1\-- .mil toraetimcs nothing at all. Yourshoiddei 
. . im-t tiie pony's rump, hand gripping the tub-handle, 

I mw swirhng alonsr the narrow track, now guiding the tub 
ini.ntl a t irn— -going the pace all the time. Sweating, 
sv e inng, rusiiing—ponv, man and tub part of one whole. 

< oncenti.ife absolutely, putter; for many depend for 
till ir h.mg on von ' Kcaeh the man, swing your tub into 
the nari iture rmidi and ready " siding,” out with the 
f ill one, in with the empty, on to the limbers, and travel 
. s if hie ,in<l dt ath depended ujion you ! Hour after hour 
tln-> goes on -unless you get “ off the way.” It is whtn 
’kOu get ” off the wmv ” the w’ork really begins. To lift 
t! e tub is bad cnongb, but if one side is against the timber, 

( r tlie ro if is so low that your wheel is still an inch or so 
In liiw t'.e rail when vour tub is lifted — then what : You 
twist, wrts*le, sdiemr, and then drop it to think again., 
SnppoM’ you ge* the ” fore " end on the " way ” — or rail-; 
and there isn’t room enough for a mouse to get past the 
tub to get to the " hint end," or hinder part of the tub. 
How then ? Frankly, it baffles me even now bow wt did 
it. A putter is an eel, a lifting-crane, and a racehorse ail 
in one. It is wise to keep your head if you can, but if yon 
are soaked in sweat, used up, without an idea left for 

scheming^' the tub on, gettmg not a penny for all that 
♦rouble, and the hewers watting on yoU“how can you 
keep your head ? I've seen men cry with passion, address 
the tub as though it were a hunon being in unrepeatable 
language, and sonsetitnes throw tiangs at it. I won't tell 
>011 what I did— but I hope my dd '* putting ’’ mates 
don’t gne me awaj. Still, them are worse th^s than 
g( ttmg " off the way.” There is betog imder the tub, for 
instance. Once I had a couphe of months uoder the 
doctor, when Jack Goodwin, of " homar " fsme— 
known all over Brit.iin among men of the " Imk^ 



found me pinned imder fourteen liundredweight of coal 
and a tub of six hundredweight. A narrow squeak, that 
was, as Jack reminded me only a short time ago. As he 
said, I was like a rat in a trap, and it is not too much to say 
that but for his real cool, masterly handling of the .situation 
I should not have been writing this. Though I hate Jiot 
said much on this accident question, it is not because 
there is nothing to say. Everj’ miner gets his turn many 
times over in his time — and he only thafaks his star.N he is 
not included in the Official Gazette statistic.^ of fatal 
accidents which work out year after year at round alxnit 
four killed every working day in the average year. Most 
miners have had experiences which make one feel that it 
is only by a *' miracle ” they arc alive. So if you have 
the marks of accidents upon you as I have, like other 
miiurs, they are compensated for by the rest you gut 
while under the doctor~and at i.ny rate jou ate stiil 
alive. 

When I was being pa.ssed for tlie .Irmy the doctor was 
rf>truck at tlie blue marks all over my body. 

, “What are those?” he asked. “Have you bctn 
shot ? ’• 

“ No, that's a disease," was tnv rojtly. 

He cadled another doctor to Iwk at me. He w .is cqu.illy 
astonished, “ What’s that ? ” 

“ A disease," I said. 

“ What disease ? ” 

“ Miningith. Tliat’s a disease, isn’t it ? ” w.tS my reply. 
And they both laughed, 

.\nd as putter and hewer 1 carry the marks of my high 
calling about with me. Now sometimes there would only 
be youraelf “ putting ’’ at that particular “ flat,’’ or small 
district of the mine, and sometimes two or three others, 
just according to the number of coal-hewers at the face. 
When there are two or three of \ou, it is wise to “ co- 
operate " and pool your eamings—or “ hing up," as we say 
in the ncMth. Wbm you did not “ hing up ” and kept 
yonr «wr/‘ a flat beciune a bedlam. You put in lota, or 



* ) .,.U 1 ■ I (1 pUtts tt> which 

\ / ( n> i t I 11 m. ih' lun l«G-in. It w.i'- .t net* for 
H’ ii. til* <tiV *Mi\ *li' You wm A> good tint 
i ihi f i‘ • w aii\ «t.iv Hi th* w<*« k, .md, amhow, you didn't 

I ki 111' laM 11 >011 nut on the single track or got a 

* Mikim ‘ which «i4 you w.ts to kick liis fiony and give 
w.iv t'l the iithi IS That wm'. .i ime jxiint for thus under- 
gnuind !t.<gue ol N.itums Hut, Ihexe Uing no la'ague 
at that time, wai w.t' soimtinH's diilartd. And now and 
tlui 1 VI kniiwn vitnula wurd'. lullowcd by action. Not 
tl i* 1 w t' I V* I T-j*n.dly nivuhi d in thw wav', mind you. 
ill! I lil.< aid m til*- U.igtie ot Nations rnilhods evtii at 

II it triit Hut on tin whole it was sii troiiMt-unu' and 
i.njK's.ib.i to vn rkuidn thw- 1 onditions th i* .i a rnlevve 
1 id to |io>i! mir w.igt s and w* rk t"getiipt. 

t)ne it till most incpinng niemonts oi this ixnixi was 
of niv tit ! ipKirter as a putter. I was “ cavilled ” with 
tmrd* lt»!ihii StroiiG, tlwt, iintirablf, he had the 
I itii t. <1 fill and vet Was the most mude.st of men. 
1 1 . it ir ' •!. r. 'iG I k.' 1*1 U) h.ins my “ tokens ” up on a, 
V p.ii I'l 1 1 ! .1 M I I I . kiep niv own and loolj 
after niv SI ll. ' M\ iiuti tuoidi* ni irl*. • unhid my shin 

with his swistniig. Who the so an*! -o - - did I 

think 1 was ^ Now the tirst day’s “ putting ’ is bad 
enough, but whi a a fellow like this rages at you to start 
with, vour wits .lie scattered. So it was a few minute6 
kdori 1 realised lliat this m.m was telling me to put 
my toki ns*on his n.iil ; that we were mates, and would 
“ hinu up ” In .inoUier place I’ve told the story* in 
full, but I may lie permitted to repeat that this unlet- 
tered swiviring man was the mo.st perfect gentleman I 
have ever known. 

On the whole thesi* big colliery putters are an independent 
and a troublewimii lot —as the union secretary as well as 
the nunagemi iit will tell you. I don’t wonder, for I was 
a puttir for five yivirs, and I was no less troublesome than 
others. Sometimes there were " real grievances, and 
sometimes grievances that were not.” We really didn't 
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know ^^hat it but tlu* strain told at timi ^ And tihni 
It did, there was tnmbK bxuh \ioik should w^ell paid, 
and it wausn't. At hast, I iie\<r t;ot anvthmji,^ «ait t.f it to 
shout ak*ut 1 » uor* and keen for 

A-k th‘> ‘‘ nhl hatkds ' at 1 ! ti I *ijd m k # r it < h * 
nor <li<l I \M rr\ ak^nt dn f « 1 1 . u i ** vl k I ks I 
tlumduap, hut ihit I h id U t ua * * d ' dui 

<tfun wero m inaihh ak ut ] n»# - a , .vi , na s* 
than oure in uairt for vtnj|vmK' tk | it. ih^o 'vu ild 
infisi on the maastratfs lakn u ♦adi i> n *utlu 4 h, 
oonduMirijirnurnwn t.iM a 4 'in*:'tk ilrik ot u ad tlu >hatio 
over a^ain m plain FTiidi-h, »pi» *^1101 iru tk 
and gaienilK inakinu t uio K» ^ .1 nut an • \\h* n i ♦ tul^. 

a huudrul puttas 'w# Tf* I? s,i, 1! nttai* i 
for the magidiati ^ to int thn u Ji tia < i » Ih» 
would ad|oum to miAidtr tin -itnaM^ r < d 1 *0 
ujnrttou- \\k ini]i<fcn wt \i*»uld « k tf * la* t 1 
call upai till wuld to “j raise \< tin kad. 'Ia v»^»d to 
raiM*,” And MriinJv did r.U''*- lajr voiu*'' Ih» 
4 actlydiMiplinMl,nidtr-k*eping officials of tin court titn 
n<jn«plussed by smh condiut. Thov had kni giviii no 
rules for a situation such as this and if th< \ \ 1 1 tin ’■i w ts 
no means of enforcing tin in \Vt i aald ha\» lukd 
for contempt, of uaii'i, 1 ut thtt would h\\^ k»* tla 
pit idle mdihnittiv. ilie maeistrat* wnuki laa 
all in the end -but knv to git us to pa, a mdtir 
for the raanagi r. 

At such timt s the jtutters would hold a nnc tiiTe of thi ir 
own in the Mini ts’ Hall. Xo one but a } utter was aihmi^ 
in. We had* our chairman, and our meeting was fairly 
business-like, as w’e ranged from eighteen to thirty years of 
age. I remember on one of these occasiems how a co<il- 
hewer insisted on coming in to the meeting. Someone 
interfered. The hew\*r w*as a local boxer, and he struck. 
Then the band played. For when a man strikes in a 
colliery, he does not merely hit a person, he hits a family. 
So, the battle being joined, we were knocked over forms 
and had to extricate ourselves from under them. It was 
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^'1 

A 1 atf ur. and \sh n ihv dn>i chan*(i tlirtr ww four 
- furt*^ ^'<»ing on in th** i^trert ouiNuie tlM* Miners' 
H j1!» S\* nt tn vif>ilw Hi u morning without a hum ring. 

It u i*. nsidti tht-o ( m umstance?. that I first Ix^gan to 
act m a rtpreMUtative capacity, for I soon became the 
putt^Ts* sjiokesiiun. But to reason with such a hardj\ 
uKlepiiidfmt lot vras no easy busmess, WTien you s}>ok6 
lor them to the full union meeting or mine officials, you 
wen* nrsTt quite sure that you would carrj* them all with 
von. And ihtn I wa<i only a youngster among seasoned 
\ etrfanv My fir^ visit to the Coal Trade Hall, NewTastle. 
to m» < t some of the chief men in the trade, with the officials 
of our company and union officials, took place w’hen I was 
nineteen yeari^ of age, Harrv' Metcalfe (who was kHh*d in 
the war as an officer in the Canadians) and m> ■'clf were 
sielected by the putters to represtmt them. We cairitd all 
the d<m*t-care*for*anyb(idy Jjpirit of our class into that 
fnet ting of experienced men. We had neither experience 
Tior wwlom, but we knew it all and said so. But it was 
galhng to ht*d th it \*eith did not end with us, and that in 
more mtious and r<^j«»nMble davs Fve had to take back 
with interest, from the voung anti md p< ndent, all we gave 
our elders that day. We did, however, ^ < »iru to an arrange- 
rnent with the owners. 

We returned feeling like conquering heroes, and in that 
spirit began our report. But it was soon clear that we were 
not being received as heroes. A man rose and asked, 

'* What the does a whipper-snapper like you know 

akmt it ? " He w*a» howkd down» but persisted in in- 
temipting. He rose again and was pulled down. Again, 
and he was knocked down. When the row was over, our 
report wav accepted— and I was the richer for the know- 
le^e of two gn'at truths : " The man who thinks he can 
satisfy everyone Jis a fool *’ ; and in public affairs it is 
best to walk softly even when you feel sure." 

AH this was about iqoo, before the Labour Party came 
into being, and when the LL.P. was little more than a 
rumour among us. Of politics I knew nothing and cared 



les^. But UicFc was gttiwing up in mr at that tinu some- 
thing which springs from the \er>' roots of my bong atidi 
waxes stronger as the years comr and gu, irntiething which 
is mt in political or eLonomic programmes, for it goes so 
deep down to the soul of a man that it Mrm<> a dream, a 
thing of the imagination, hard to appn hend, dutw ult to 
hold, and iropoitsible to inteqin t. But when it is ]>o«s 4 hk 
to interpret this thing men and wimuu 1« ap to it, liir tins 
too have dreanu*d, and kept it to tliemselves le-t tin \ lx 
laughed at for their fcHih.slines> in the world of luid, hard 
fact. 

For I had actually arrived at the (onclusion that tf llM'te 
was any good hie, and freuiom from iriMx.unty, and Ixauty. 
and knowledge, or leisure, then the m» n who did the world's 
dirty, sweaty, toilsome, risky work, and the womm who 
duund the life with them, ought to be the hrst entitled to 
these- things. And when I Icxiked round I found ih» \ were 
the last to have them. Nay, tht farther you got away 
from these thuig*., the more likely you were to have beauty, 
leisure, and knuwUdge. 

* 1 held that no man needs knowtedge more than he who 
i^subject to those who have knowledge— and because they 
have hnowledgs. That if there is one man m the world 
vlao assds knowledge, it i.s hi who dots the world " most 
needful work and gets least return U-causi- he iai ks know- 
ledge. And I also held that a man might lx- proud of hu 
dirty work, all the more proud because it was duty , so that 
instead of esteeming the man who has a “ good job ” we 
should most esteem the man who did good work. And 
who does betfer work than a miner ? Yet his potu return 
is the wmrld’s measure of this man, though it knows his 
work is beyond measure. 

I held, too, that a man need not be any the poorer 
workman for an educatiim. So 1 sougljt to excel in my 
work and in knowledge, determined to prove my faith by 
holding to both throughout life. If I have left the {Ht, it 
is not because I sought to, as I shall show, but b^use 
•vi9its» my own mates, mastered me. But I am still 



in the midi»t of my old life, dreaming my dreams, seeing its 
very slow unfolding, and with a purpose that strengthens 
as lime moves on. ^Vs I write I hear my neighbour return 
from his day’s work in the mine. Quiet, strong, a good 
workman, a good father, a good husband. From home to 
pit, from pit to home. His luxury is his home. He loves 
and is loved—though he would laugh at the word. A 
brave, good man who is not aware of it. But he receives 
a meagre monetary reward for his labour because he 
the most disaj^eeablc, dangerous, trying work in the 
world. One tiling I like about the Russian Revolution. 
Not its striving to fit its national life to a rigid economic 
creed. That arouses no response in me— though they call 
it a Socialist creed I deny tluit it is. Not the Communist 
dream of reverberating crashes which means bloody misery 
to the workers they say they wish to free. Not for these 
things do I esteem these revolutionaries, but for the foot 
that they have strenuously sought to give first consideration 
and first place to the man who does the real work, the 
dirty, disagreeable, dangerous work, to the man whose 
hands are calloused and who«e body is bruised and marked 
with his labours. They have not suicecdcd in realising 
their ideals. There is much that is almost pitiful in that 
land. But they have endeavoured to give the man who 
does the brute work first place, and in doing that they 
challenge the accepted canons of all modem nations. And 
deep in his heart the Russian worker knows it. That is 
vihy the freseni dictatorship is posrible, and why it will 
continue tea a time. That time may be long, or it may be 
short, but one .thing will live for ever— the i^scovety that 
the iwalde manual wmrker is first, the very soul of the 
body national There wdl be no letteat from that action ; 
its working out in the life of Russia must end dictatomhip 
ht time. New vitality has come to that nation from the 
{arthrtiiii]^ of t&e man with caUtmsed hands. Rigid 
theories with which this discovery has little in common 
have already been modified by it, and they will ultimately 
vkdd to it. Europe and the wmM outside will also 



n>( lined by this kct of the worker who htis become the 
fir4 citnen and whom the intelleftHaJ craftsmen smie 
Not economic theoty, but the enthroning of the calloused 
hand^. i*. the most challenfin)! fact m the worid’i life to 
do. Its eternal truth will tlease society from ivle to 
pole. For the seed of it lies in the heart of him win* doe- 
the liodv-tcsting work m e\ei\ Iiml 
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Litth lirthtl 

'•'Sttrsmv, St’BTIV, MMOSl t’KCOSSCIOt’SLY I 11 Ui Bll s 
buildint! .1 harrur l>clween mj’self and my old gambling 
ha’nts and rmidi and ready life -an intellectual and 
nitiral bamcr, I know intellect iials have gone the pace 
jivithout finding .such liabits incompatiUe with mental 
Qursuits. Their stones crowd the p«i;es of our histoiy'— 
and many are pitiful. Hut moral and ment.al growth 
oombiawl with the relcnth*ss daily discipline of the mm« 
laiHOtlwr matter. So it i' no winder that 1 withdrew int* 
myself until the old life was gone. Few knew I was .a liook • 
lover, or the new strange thoughts that were possessing roe 
For in those days if you were a senous student you studied 
mining- of which I got plenty without stiMies. The 
raising of the school age and the coming of working-class 
education since that time has bridged a great gulfjahich 
then lay between the manual worker and culture. ^Tnie, 
fences were at wotic even then, but they had not accom- 
plished much, and had certainly not touched the life of 
colliery communities. So I was simidy voted ** queer ” by 
the peoj^. 

Apart from the nwagre elementary edocaticsi, one great 
force held the field in the matter cl personsd devdkip* 
rnent— and that eras the chapel. And lookrag bade ocmt, 
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I sec thdt it wto inevitable that I hhuuld ultimately seek 
the company nl the serious minded people who gravitated 
toftelkr .ind formed the " Society.” This, of course, has 
no reference to the ” Society ” column, but as anyone in a 
ooUksry knows, it is the Methodist Society. 

lien always speak of their mental and moral processes 
with hesitation and leliKtance. It is always easy to get a 
conversation about the weather, and men to eaim other 
londh a«oss the street about horsC-racing, football, or 
the latest fight. But of deeper m.ittcts they speak in under- 
tone unless the whole company i;* likc-mmded. It is not 
easy even to write of these things, but if «.ne would give a 
faithful iMCture of his time, and of the mental outlook pio- 
duced by various social factors, it K net i -"ary to run the 
risk of charged with undue ( guti-m. But ns to that, 
or later all of us are conscious of tte truth td w 
■aviM which was ever on the bps of the kindly old Insn- 
wS who was our neighbour. ■* We ^ all as made 
ns •’ It IS not only naturri to speak with hesitation of om 
is^t priHCHses. but we are alM) blamaMy prone to be 
silent about many influ< nc« .. to uhicli we owe much. -Antf 
hi this intelkctually superior age nun .ire often silent on 
the inlhieiiee of religion upon them, e-.pecially wiitn that 
has come by way of the chapel. For are theie not 
iMtcUectnali who cad the lip and say, “ Oh, the Little 
Bethd 1 ” That k snppoeed to be the last wwd on the 
miMect Have not a host of the clever ht«^ ^d 
^hilosoiini snitsfs eaposed the ” little Bethel for what 
; mi there were tendencies to nanow^ 
and hvpoctiw ’whidi sometimes needed rou^ b^dling. 
SodaaKstttutioMMeditatti^^ Bot *^* * ^ ”^ 
MMht teaiiythekisafact that the most pos^ul foroes 
§tt dM i m i H***l and moral elevation of the workers during 
thi iadoatrial er* haa been this contemptuously called 
.t 7u*u BethM.” The stMalled mtdkctuals speak of 
duM aa ” leaetkoary.” In tmth, the genttenen wlto 

j»aak 10 fcaow aa mnch abont the reid Bving histfity ^ 

af this idiHil as pip know ol aemplaiies. Mr. 



Burkie, and a lonf; linr of hU kind, have rendered ireat 
service in insisting on proper respect for the intellect and 
its wonderful achtevements. but wlwn they try to put it ia 
a sepnr.ite box, in case it is corrupted or orunped by the 
mor.il and reiipous senses, thev prove too mucii, uliKh ia 
nn proof at all. Fortunately tliere are historians and 
{diilosojdiers who know, and are not ufi.ud tri show, that if 
Britain holds a coniparatii.’eIy advanced positioii m her 
social movements to-day it is largely becaiisc the eight eenih- 
century Methodist Revival saturated the industn^ masses 
with a passion for a lictter life, perMinal, moral, mental and 
social. 

The Methodist Revival of the eighteenth century came 
to mining communities in the time of econnmir, social, and 
moral dhaos. The people were mazed and dazed by the 
pwteat economic cataclysm in human htstorv. The 
mint rs were almost its first and chief vie tints. Conditions 
baffle descriptum. I’oet, preachtT, and historian, men 
and women in all walks of the nation's life at that petiod. 
Jiave tried to tell what they saw, and are clearly conscioas 
{hat their description is uudeqnate. But the sum total of 
their witness fivta a picture of unbelievable social degrada- 
tion and bopdessness. Through these communitie.s the 
mriighty Revival suddenlv swept, caching them in the 
swirl of its emotionalism, aroitsing new desires, enlargmg 
the individual, searching out and steeling the will. The 
chapel w'a.s their first social centre. Here it was they drew 
together, found strength in their weakness, uid expressed 
to each other their hidden thoughts and needs. The 
chapel gave them their first music, their first Uterature and 
piulosoi^y to meet the harsh life and croei impact of the 
crude materialistic age. Here men first fenod the lan- 
guage and art to express their antagonism to grim con- 
and injustice. • 

Their hymns and sermons may have been of another 
world, but tbe first filters and speakers for unions. Co-op. 
Sodeties, political freedom, and improved conditions, wese 
Methodist preachers. That is beyond aigununt. And the 
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1 1 \prt s‘!«'d in mu ial ti im.>. lus been more of a driving- 
fwM,! t in nortln'm mining cinies than all the « couomic 
t( aching pul tof^'thcr. Koom for criticism there may be, 
but that the eighteenth century Revival has been a motivi; 
power in the pennnal, domestic, and social life in the 
Kingdom of ColUerks is beyond doubt And here and now 
I wi^ to pay my tribute to that movement, and to the 
htimUk; peopk who composed the Society of Methodists 
which I joii^ in iny youth, and of which I remain a loyal 
member to this day. It was composed of men and women 
who in many cases had received no education worth 
speaking of, but who had become really cultured, 
though their reading was limited to certain sclmoK of 
thou^t. 

Om th«e was who would sing you a “ .spiritual ’’ or 
equally a oorak song in hne styh*, or he would pruaUl a, 
Mmoa. Otheis would lead a choir, play the organ or 
puno, or pleach a sermon. One, who had (^y been taught 
by hL. wife to read uhen he was in his thirties, used to wait 
for me when I was putting .intI he was hewing at the same,, 
flat. As wx* went “ out bii', ’ iir. jionv trotting before, wf 
would talk books while wu Wdik< d, bt iit double in the dark 
roadway. 1 remember well when this elderly man tir^t 
stAMfc Nktasdie. That was a “iind’’ — and I uIm) h- 
nMwier Iww the man turned me upside down mentally. 
Whidi was all to my good. 

tW man read the New Testament in Greek, and oratorios 
were as aufy to him as the latest song is to the man in the 
street. Many of the members of coarse were illiterate, but 
they were Sm types of men and women, and had indi- 
iddnality— and tl^t is not a axmmon thii^. All. even the 
UMst ordinary— or, if you like, ignorant as far as education 
goes— all of them were “ something." Methodism took the 
" aohodies," and made the most humble and ht^eless 
" waMhody." They set aside the thini^ that are not 
good for a man ; ttwy had some little pri& in their dress ; 
they madb tbdr homes to be things of beauty, and a$|Hred 
and woriced to give their children a better life and oppor- 
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tiinity than themst lvts. They ant* a*i a amnng this 
hf«;t itifti and womni I ha%T ever knoi^feTt^ and I wotild 
momr hunt tierr< with them than with the amperior pemm 
w*ho lift- hi^ < y brf»w« with aMoni^hment when >tm frankly 
nwTi ynnr A httl*' td that g^-nthman a 

Inn^j wdv in my exfxrifnrp 

So hw among the Metho^h-t mv jL^rowiu," hndwj^s 
rmcouragM, vtimulatuh and givrn oj|K)rtnnity for 
development. There wa‘* al^ont tfiem a warmttj and 
beautiful humble h«lpfuln<s^ which wa<. Vity moving 
There was a spirit of c{tniaradme among the young fKN^ph* 
I have never seen cquallt d, Evr r>' house was an open 
house. There wrere spontam^tuis suppers, when a lot of m 
drifted in by chanre. We were not invitrsl '* ; wt in- 
vited ourselves. We talked pit-wT)tk» id»aK, the h\hh , 
literature, or union business. The piano ratthd. thf <hou 
w*as in actum, and we sang with more abandon than an\ 
gang who has learned to murder the latest j&lm song. 
And most of these jwple could sing, for they had imn 
ttrained in choirs from childhood. They were a merry lot. 
The man who could forget that expcriencf, or be silent 
about it, would be a traitor to himself. 1 was encouraged 
to mpmm myself ; to preach and to speak, I was given 
Iheir tnum, Mpfnl frirndship, and the hospil.tlily of t!»«r 
homes. No loHRfr was I " quw ” or " alone.” My 
thoughts and dreams wen- given direetkm. Even whro 
they did not understand or agree they enrouraged, amd 
ignorant and intelligent alike combini^ to set my feet 
firmly on the road I had haphazardly been looking fw. 
And my exjSDiience Is a common one in this respect. From 
this Sodety there went men and women to all parts of this 
country—and. indeed, of the world. Miners, and the sons 
of miners, became school-teachers. Headmasters, University 
professors, managers, ministers, musicians, social workers, 
and pitbUc men and women. From this S<^ty there grew 
up men whose fine lives give strength to the worldog-cJaaB 
coRummities in which they live, and whose infliiettce upon 
others as well as their own families has been even greater 



than that f»f the st hoolmaster. Ever>-one knows that such 
Siwirti'-. tMn 1»‘ multiplied by the thousand, but berause 
th( V puisue thfir work quietly, regularly, and are always 
with us, we do not notice them, and miss their significance. 
Many new diversions challenge them to-day, and some 
part of their work is being done by other organisations, 
but they are still very much alive, for there are pro- 
found deeps in us that no amount of education can 
satisfy. 

One would think it was no easy thing to walk the 
" strait and narrow road ” in the low, dark, narrow road- 
way®, almost naked, sweating, wrestling, rushing from 
morning to evening day after day. But the new life 
deepened conviction of the workers' value, and added 
seal to conviction. Like Mark Tapley, we found that the 
greater the difficulty the greater the chance to " pmm 
out strong." Hark must have been a student of lliimis 
Aurelius, for that moralist teaches in divers ways the same 
philosoiffiy which Mark preached. AH was grist that came 
to my mental mill, from the Stoics to Thomas k Kem]Ms,« 
The testing work hardened and developed me physically 
day, and at night the mental and moral fibre was 
ndaionBid tnm thoae who bad Bved in varying agea under 
dMUNNl WNMffithm and liHf Idt on iwcord the sum of 
thdir c^perienoaSii So i M i 1 test the grant teachers until 

nil wiiiM III fu n y iPdtcii p icit pi w p$Kt itt wia iwi in 

the tiaw I wm a putter, now an old band, one of the 
Wfistmofi witii im aiijr flat or 

ia aiijf i om iilioii could not be 

duAwged. 1 tey that fneiy and proudly 'among the 
men who knew ara in thoM days. Good workmanship 
afw h ra e . at any )ot>. and in any walk of life, gives great 
ii a for fust pride, and makes the case 
of the wtaker all the stronger. And it is my experience 
that the hest workman makes the best onion man, the 
lest Socialist, and the most loyal comrade. Fight, and 
samr let tup in the fight for hi^ wagu and high standards. 
A man wto whines above or below is no good to any 



movement anywhere at any time. It it the man who 
gives of his h»t at hit job who gives of hu best in my 
movement. A good wicker neither whmes nor wilts before 
the capitalist. He looks him straight m the face, for he 
is const lous of his woith ; and he knom he n no less a 
nun of worth, and pi haps Imter than he whom he 
faces. 

Now I will not cl.iim that I wi' .ilwivs a mislel of 
patience and gtssi tempr, in spue of m\ p!iii<Aophv. 
A putter is a putter— and th'\ .ire “ lads ” If then ninst 
be a Hou.se of buds, why not stUrt them from the ' log 
putters ” in the Uiirhani u>lh« rie.s ’ Tli» v wsmld tertainh 
supply virility atitl mu..iti\e --and lend a lot of roloiir 
to the Gilded Clumlar. It would Ite iiitt resting for 
instance, to hear them dekiting th< “ .spreol-ovtr ‘ or 
at any rate telhng tlic mover of tin amuidn.uit what 
thiy thought of his grandmother. 

I once iud as a hewer a veritahL' *' (Jhver Twist, " for 
he was alwaj^s wonting mure. He never got his proper 
” shift," or turn. He always wanted a lei^b of plates 
'or rails. He never had enough timber, or '* splits," which 
Ire the ends of propi, cut o£f and spl,t. Hr talked to tlie 
coal or gmmid^ at it. He grumbled at the tindwr in 
fdW iuie ; he went as neoi grumbling at the putt< r as a 
hewer dare. When 1 went in, he would request m the 
lone of an order : 

Hoy a spht in, lad.” I would throw in the " split." 
Then it was : • 

“ Gie me a prop, lad.” I would give him a prop. My 
theory was that patience and kindness would finally 
conquer even this cantankerous speunen of bumlmty. 
Bat there are exceptions, and this was one. It was a 
very heavy " ledding," or push up, to the face, but never 
a move to help, as is the custom of hewers under such 
circumstances. And one day, weaned Sy repeated orders, 
I got the full tub out and made a dear road to give him 
his "splits.'’ 1 gathered a heap of them and crashed 
them is with all the force I could command, one after 



thf fthtr nurly .i do/,tn. Ht* fi)und security in the 
nfhtk tt l.i-- pUi't*, tlwl I «as tiyint; to kdl him. 

WLui the iw oanut-shy game was over, he wvmted to 
know wiial the — I was trying to do. In bland, patient 
tones I said I was juat giving him a few " splits." And 
that ended the stcay. He asked for no more " splits." 
All of which gave point to the moral that it is a good 
thing for good men that now and then an evil man is 
destroyed. 


CKAPTLK XI 
C'lmtiihi/M 

IN’ 1>104 A Rtl.SNCH OS fllk I.L.i*. WAS ESTABLISHED IN OtK 
colliirt. I h.iii for -tome tune been a regular reader of 
the Lulxiur L.'jit* ind tl,o damn, and had become a 
icgular sjxakcr in tb' uuntii iii> etiiiga, and was also known' 
as a preather and a-* b»iiig •uiin.tiiuig uf ,i student. So 
whan I joined the I.L.P. i was iinnieilutoly invited to 
become a speaker on the I.L.P. plan. Conscious of niv 
own mental needs, 1 demurred. There was time yet, lor 
my equipment was weak in this direction and I wanted 
to be sure of myself. I was laughed at, but that made 
no difierenee. Hie Labour Leader had linked me to the 
great industrial world, and it and the danon had shown 
me I had kwg been a Socialist without knowing it. It 
«M about this time that I discovered a certain book- 
idkr’a in Newemtk. That enterprising Snn freely dis- 
fil^ boohs and pamphlets on their stall in the market 
trtUl niter book^ stalls had never beard of. or. if they 
ted» tihqr did not' diow them. Fcht to show such books 
WM Id rikis thae almost bhuptemy, and likely to ruin a 
bodtefler^s buaineis. But thw bocteellem were Socialists, 
and ran the risk in tte interests fA propeganda. The 
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n ' lit was that they gained in^-tead of losing enstomers, 
and thdr buMnc.s!t grew, so that tcnlty they are one of 
the great bfwksellers in Newcastle. To them I would go 
on p-ty Saturdays— for we wen- paid once a fortnight — 
to hny books and jnmphht‘«. and th^re I met 
kindred souls from other p.iTtv of Kortlmml*eil tnil and 
Durham, eyeing the evl.ibition i i Sor. litera- 
ture. 

Thus did a definite rh.ill(nge of the accept! 1 <,i.!i j oi 
things come to me, .and my Ihmiphts of nuuiv y.tr' in 
relation to the world of indiistrv find eoncrete form. For 
politics proper I eared little, although our colliery had 
always been "agin tiie Government." Year* before we 
had backed Cunningham Grab un and Dillon I r«is when 
they fotight both Liberal and Tory, and, thouph we were 
nominally Liberals, we were very famili.».r with tic idia 
of " lighting them both." 

So I joint d the f.LP., read economics, and added 
the social 'wiitin,’^ of Carlyle and Kuskin av a make- 
,^veight. 

, In this year also I went to the coal-face a-s a hewer, 
and in the first few months was electid unanimously as 
the hewers’ assfatant—ihirk-wiighman. At that time 1 
••• about twenty-three ye.irs of ap«'. So at this .age 
responsibility came to me as a iwraU'r of the Minirs.' 
1-odgf Committee and their represimtative ; 1 was now a 
“ man.” For a man is not really a man in Durham until 
he goes to the coal-face. I liaid worked in fvery shift, 
at every hour, night and day, and every class of wmds 
from the shaft to the face. And here I vtas at last, after 
eleven years in the pit, with my own picks, my own 
” marrows,” and my own ideas of society. My apprentice- 
ship had been serv^ in hard labour, but it was worth the 
while. Hardly an3rthing had been allawed to deflect me 
from my course. The one thing I wanted to be was a 
hewer— and an educated man. I drove myself like a 
selfdstpo^ taskmaster to that end; 1 did not want 
another jcdi. But a fire within had for yean bomed In 



toe in rpvolt against the l«w estimate placed upon the 
bardlv driven manual worker, and the meagre return he 
got for his labour. Sometimes I would meet men better 
placed in life, better edurated, and I discovered that 
education and status by no means always meant intelli- 
gence. For by comparisons these men were often below 
numbers of men whom I knew who had never had any 
education. I discovered that a man may be educated 
^ yet not intelligent, and that the old teacher who 
instructed us to get knowledge, but with all our getting 
to get understanding, knew what be was taUung about. 

I pored over this un^Tvaluing of the hard-driven manual 
worker which the worker himself aooeptid. And, although 
a Socialist, I knew that any change which did not have 
the result of giving greater cstetm to the manual worker, 
•ad of altering the relations between him and the collar- 
aod-tie man, whatever his status— that this would be no 
change at all. But I also believed that knowledge would 
make tin* leal ihoni'*'. And, as I have said before, time 
has umhiuiitl that \.tw. It wmn my definite purpose, 
to remam a hewer .ind pnaLli tlii-i gospel, and drive it 
into the minds of my fellow-woikmui. I may well 
•ay here that though the posiuon uf the manual worker 
hat bees iaqiraved— he would be a fool who would deny 
Hh-yet the dhfxoportjao between the manual worker in 
tiha baade trades, upon iduch we depend for our life, and 
tibe profaeeknid (dasses, and many other workers, is no 
better to-dly thmi it was. I believe it is actually worse. 
Whether we ate liembera of Pariiament or clerks, business 
iNt for oiirsdiviss**^ 

if and oonfort vriadi we do not in our minik accord 
H MS SMB win gives nt all the things we think we need 
ssssend wether in bask trades. It is true the wotker 
■IM MSSidi iS theee things and accepts his lot But there 
MS wnswds vdMB a stray ipbam o< troth makes him 
4 MriML U tew he eontinues thnM(d> yoath and manhood 
Is gMltar Intenriedge, he will tepednie the accepted 
SbHsdMhk 80 SoeWSam ie whidh does not 
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dL>lilx>rateIy narrangr* staiKkrds and repudutt' tboae 
present values winch are tacitly arceptf'd everywhere. 

Under this conviction I shaped and sharpened every 
powir I pusM for 1 wanted nothing so miKti as the 
breaking of the serf statu*- to whi<h the manual worker 
is condemned. In time I oime to v-irv mv union work, 
and my preachini; and reading, with orp.uasuiR adokweent 
chisM's. I ran them for a yf.ir «»i two in rny mother’s 
house, and, after m.irnag<, in my own home. SV‘ had 
great times, and I was much enrouragwl. A group of us 
inriuding some schtxtl-tea* hers, started an adult school, 
with lectures and a gvmn.u.iuin. Ihere was .also a awry 
good art class. This went on for jears in a buildmg made 
by knocking two colliery hou-a's into one. The adult 
sdbool still goes on, though not in the stime building. 
This, it must be repeated, was long before the Workers’ 
Eduration.il I’lisses, or any .such organisations had been 
heard of. One would have thought tlat the improved 
educational svstuii and higher school age would have 
« multiplied the numbers of these classes, but they have 
jROt. What is the reason ? There is somethiivt wrong 
writh edoeatioii when the years of school education ate 
incieased and there i^ less desire fur knowledge in the 
adrdescent years. 1 know many gcKxl aspects of education, 
and I see them in my present work, bumetimes rif'W and 
heartening signs appear surprisingly. I know our teachers 
do good work, and i am glad whem they get a year longer 
for study that they may improve their work upon the 
mind of the child. 

But why do youths not show greater desme to gam 
knowledge in those fateful years Ixtween leaving school 
and manhood? And why do men not rally to classes 
for their personal improvement ? I know Workers' Edit- 
catkmal Classes are increasing, and evening classes aws 
attended. But is the result in proportion to the extended 
opportunities, and the tune, work, and nwiiiey now spent 
on schools? Em{AatkalIy no; the wiUxngness of the 
adohacent to stop where be kft oS at school k a dfstvEtiing 



factor, fur mcxltini cuuditions dmand more and more 
cduratid citizens. A iu^t orrler of society implies an 
educated manual class as well as educated professional 
men and women. 

True, there is greater personal pride in dress, and 
temperance is increasing rapidly— more rapidly than most 
people think. The pute are still patronised, but the pro- 
portion of young people who frequent these places is 
grotmg less. The' film, wireless, and transport are revolu- 
tionising social habits. Standards of conduct are definitely 
improved. But there is little, if any, increased desire for 
education after school years. In such a 9tk:iety as ours, 
understanding, ability to reason, and dear vision are 
needed by tlw average man and woman. These can only 
be attained by continuous gathering of knowledge into 
and throQt^iout the adult life. And for the manual worker 
knowledge is the key to social justice. 


CHAPTER Xlt 

It WM MtllWAIf « I WM nXM tQ H/Of t 

jmCt vl0 wlNUff> m IHPilXl MmI tbilw Mk wwMNNl wInXI UIC* 

Mtw mIA doekb alKr^ itail Ifyna 

luiwt riMn tt iMir or inns im a a u B H Be r nwciiing and later 
tMdbsd tiM vflhfi atiMt on yuor way to the pit, you 
WAidd wlMt that meant. The morning air is 

■trtiilffltiwg.. tihe flonven in the Ettte gardens so fragrant, 
(in of the sparrows sweet music— why, the 

Wiqr 1 mi| OMWiwwplace coUkty streets seem almost 
limittfill.. And yws arc going to the pit. That is more 
ttefs^down into de^ of darkness ; it means more 
tten tnfi end meet ; yon are about to become part of a 
IMt miciMiniwB which acts the pace and subordinates the 
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until you are part of it. Never does the nrent of the 
dowers possess you, never the sky seem so lieautiful 
and the !)ud^ m> murh to he ens led. as m such a mormna 
A nnn*r He *ees the gloom and 

he knows grim toil, but hi tin rich, rare morning 
and he dnnks it m, \nd he knois- tin glonous gift of a 
w’hnle day to himndf Vihen he ini*- it ] nr hr his t imed 
that day, 

Elarly rising was a habit dirtatcd by nn work, (H\ 
this summer morning I r<t‘«e lariy, and !K*fore eight oVJrr k 
was out in the fields f *r away fn>m the eolhery. From the 
thick green grass, mixed witli the pure and j’ellow ot 
clover and buttercups, larks ros* and went cireling upward 
until they were like a tiny d<u against the sky. smgme 
with that unmatched musiea! trill and fullness whirh 
onlv heard in the early morn ol summer. Yellow stnprd 
Iws dromd and dipped greedilv into the hearts of the 
clover, and fH.radonaJIv there txa** the pleasant munching, 
tearing sound of fi'tdmg cattle 

Arrived at a stile, I sjit down to rest. The air was rare 
and fragrant with the scent of nm-mown hay from some 
unseen fidd. Long I sat there, breathing deep, noting 
the weasel which scurried along the hedge, and the hare 
frtiich went loping into the long grass, The swing from 
the strain, darkness, dust, and lieat of the mine, with 
its peculiar smells, to this leisurely bath of sunlight, 
and rare, sweet-scented air gave a sense of exquisite 
dreamy restfulness, soothing to the body and mind. Over 
the stae was a large field where the long grass now 
and then 6ent before the gentle breeae. By and hy 
I crossed over and lay down in it, almost hidden, 
eveiything shut out of my wwld but the blue abow. 
And so I lay, boylike, dreaming, untrwubled and 
untroubling. Green grass below: above, the vaulted 

That was my way in the summer. Miles away in the 
mommg, book in hand, reading, scenting the earth mud 
its prodiKrts, sleeping, sometimes with face buried in the 
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gras*!. I lalf waking again , dreaming, watching the swaying 
eras'-, the dot of life away np in the blue, poising as it 
reached ihe <Tesf( ndo of its song then dropping stonc-like 
to the e.irtb. Tlie mellow call of a thrush, the hum and 
drone of multitudinous, infinitesimal life, and the soothing 
rustle of the wind among the myriad green blades. That 
exquisite sense of rest well won, as though one was sus- 
pended between a world that was and yet was not, near 
the heart of the Infinite, that magnestised and melted 
one, until von were part of the miraculous, eternal 
whole. 

*' blessed are the ‘•inqle-hearted : for they shall enjoy 
much peare." 

" Aiiert not to lie overwise, but rather acknowledge 
thine oum ignorance." 

" It is great wisdom and perfection to esteem nothaig 
of ourselves and to think always well and highly of 
others." 

So did I road in my pocket Thtmoas it Kempis as 1 
strolled back home. » 

But sometimes I read : “A feeling very generally cxistsr 
that the condyition of the worldly classes is a rather ominous 
matter at present t that eometbing ought to be said, some- 
thing ought to be tkme about it." And I knew that, just 
at h Xiini|iiek long, knig ago, spdto the thought withon 
aw, to too dfal Ces^ give Vhmt anmw to ttw ifnetliaiM 
that would oonw, in spite of the cM nwidt wiw would 
Mgiptew alf ipwettoM of this worid’s aftiitt. One knew 
of things etet^ and Qioke wise worde of them, but the 
oiber knew thal eeaaty, sweating, turgid life ’over there 
hi tile oolliery ahett I eoold see the long rows of houses 
ehai dfa ig fike a regiment at attention, and above all the 
pUfeMT «m 1 great chimney smoking larily, at r«;t after 
fie weehi't work. ‘^Tbe old Chelsea man bad never been 
or down in the shades, bnt be knew all about it, 
and the pmUeost it set fm: an answer, and he answered 

ISOIItplUliOflla ancient St. Thomas on one hand 



and modem Seer Thomas on the other. The old, gentle ; 
the modem, thundering: one withdrawing you from the 
world of affaiis, the other leading you in the charge right 
into the midst of them. Two philosophers who were one : 
two teachers, complemental, talking by the wayside to a 
rough<lad, pit-lad who was making las way home to 
breaktast in a colliery house. 

Men sittii^ on the dwrstep in troii-sers and shirt, sl< eves 
up, breast exposed, gave me friendly, ' intimate "(lood 
morning. Jack,” all the way up the main street. All doors 
open. Chalk numlxTs on the doors telling the caller whether 
to knock at three or live o’clock in the morning. But 
"callers” dispensed with, for a short space, forgotten. 
This day we are all free, and sit in the sun. At home, 
nixEliiig, fragrant bacon, a pitman’s appetite with a long 
walk to help it, and bread new baked by mother yester- 
day. Pit-clothes and boots out of sight, floor scrubbed, 
fireside burnished : art of gentle fingers everywhere ap- 
parent. And the breakfast was, as the rest in the field, 
■^art of the whole. 

« Upstairs in the big room all is peace. We have a front 
room now, but it is quieter upstairs. Brothers have risen, 
had bivalcfast, and deaied out, so I shut the door and 
another world is all my own. Mother knows my habit ; 
and woe betide any who would even unknowingly disturb 
“ oor John.” Ah, mother, who gave me life, dmdgcd and 
toiled for me, volcanic mother, you were rarely under- 
standing, and had a great mind in that heart you kept 
locked up against the world. For you thought with your 
heart, and the world’s wise ones could learn mudh ham 
you in that. 

The orange-boxes painted, with brown paper covering, 
tastefully cut at the edges, now held many bmks. Stand- 
ing in a comer upon each other, they gaade a rough book- 
case. My own bmks — a few dozen. History on one shelf, 
poetry another ; fiction here, classics there. My own 
books in my own room. The sunlight on the garden and 
sbnet, while the iqxtrrow family cmverses In the sixmt 



alxi'ip tin witidiw. TIwk i- worn, old, brown loaved 
tiihlHin, foor ^nhimr^- ot him; real monx'co-backed 
Sh,ik(‘pc.ir(’ and the Bible; racgod Tennyson; and 
Miltnn .IS stitf .and tmiRli and im-itinR as his lines. All my 
own. Vmi with ytmr libraries, hundred shelved, finely 
lacked, softly carpeted, easy chaired, light "just so,” 
may yon get the entrancing hours I had in mine, seated 
on a bed, in an wl-vloth covered bedroom, with those few 
books in the or.inpe-box Ixiokcase, on a pay Saturday 
morning in Mimmer— even though there was not much 
pay. 

Then to stroll up the street in the cool of the evening, 
isith fresh flowered gardens on either side. The morning 
sun in the Adds, the talk with the two Thomases, breakfast, 
the day in the library, and scent of the flowers in the cool 
of the evening wen all part of the perfect whole. 

It was fitting that on such an evenmg a gnat thing 
should happen to me— a fitting crown to a p^ect day ; 
that the gulden d.iy of release should abo bring romance. 

I wa*. neither 1 h tti r nor worM' than others at twenty-one» 
in respect to this .swcfthiart biisiiirs*, even if I did read 
books. But, though the heart was not .silent on the 
matters wfai^ are its supreme business at twenty-one, I 
Kved aloof. In the very vortex of life's battle for bread, 
with naked body of jet and toaved dusty head, living the 
life of tooth and claw, I was yet aloof ; in the " semm ” 
of ailtin eonoenung the working life of the collioy, but 
withdrawn toto my^f when the ahoating was over. Day 
1^ day, for yean, the i»t took bold and wrung out the last 
emnee of energy— but I still lived in a world beyond the.se 
thiags. The mind was concentrated on tlw infinite details 
of the work, but it was never clamped down by them. 
" To do ” never oonqucRd " to know,” but rather was a 
wh^ far h. But iwither doing nor knowing can blot out 
fib* fact of bonny ksiws all around when you are twenty- 
one. 

So on the evening of a perfect day in the summer-time, 
jttst ae H ia in story-books, I met ” Her.” She lived in 



Sunderland, and was visiting friends in the coUiery when 
I met her with a girl friend whom I also knew. The 
stranger within the gates was small, dainty, with black 
hair, sweeping black eyebrows, grey eyes, and natural 
colour of carmine — a servant-girl with the ingrained 
quality stamped on her from head to feet. Note that, 
you advanced literary " lions ” who allude in your writings 
to servant-girls, and be more cautious than er'er to-day 
when you sometimes mistake the petty bourgeoisie mind 
for a lofty inteUectual pose. Quality is nobody’s special 
preserve, and neither wealth nor social status can give it. 
Quality is in the kitchen as well as in the drawing-room, 
and the marks of its presence, or absence, in either place 
are fdain and abundant. This is common knowledge, of 
course, but there is reason to remind the " intelligentsia ” 
of it. 

This .servant-girl of quality had worked for her living 
from her founeenth year, entirely relsdng on herself — and 
sparing a little for other people. What with eyes, alive- 
jiess, gentleness, and perfect £ngli^, 1 completely foigot 
Qoti^, philosophy, and pits. I remembered I wore a 
cheap Ivown, iB-fitting suit. That was the kind of thing I 
delighted in— philosopher-in-IiLs-tub pose. I would not 
fet measured for a suit, and would not even go to the Store 
to try on a “ ready-made,” so the suit as a rule was loose 
all over, sleeves on knucldcs, and trousers well " bagged.” 
Comb, brush, or ” hair polish " were for the effeminate. 
1 not only despised appearance as became a |tiiloso|dier, 
but deliberately cultivated contempt for it. Truth is, I 
was a prude, and more conceited than a dandy. Yes, 
I was a crude prude. For I was nothing to brag about in 
appearance, even if a West End tailor had tested his talent 
on me. 

Now wfien you meet a neat, sweet, ftnely spoken young 
lady.on a summer's eve in such clothes, even your philo- 
soj^y doesn’t go far, so I sought to cover crudeness by 
pa ra ding it, and I matched her perfect English by an 
emphasised dialect. I shocked her — ^but dte made me 



conscious of my suit, and of something wrong somewhere. 
Do you wonder I went and got measured by the tailor,' 
and began to tliink a barber might do more for me than the 
“ hair cut ” by the horsekeeper down the pit, who beared 
me wiUi the same shears he used for the pit ponies. Alas, 
for {dukMophyl There is certainly something in that 
Sara^ story. 

After that meetinf I met this lady again— by aeddem. 
It always », of’ course. Lovers know ail about tVw 
accidental meetings. Then by " accident ” we met at the 
seaside on tbe occasion of a carnival. I should hare been 
a couple of thousand feet below surface that night, but my 
l^osophy had deserted me— or. rather, I had been shorn 
of it— so I went to the carnival with a a-rtain Clem Todd. 
By accident we met this young lady and another, and by 
accident I lost them both— but not the one with good grey 
eyes. We found ourselves sitting together watching 
bright-coloured lights on diorc and sea. Romance all 
round, romance within ; two hands clasped and iwi^ 
She says it was me. 1 s!iy it wa.sn’t, but neither of us ha^ 
eve: cared which it was so long as it was done. Wg 
wouldn't undo or exchange the memory of it for all the 
Bollywood romances put together. That was the result 
of meetmg a maid on the evening of a summer’s day 
whidh had bepm for me far out in the fields where the 
hufcs wiig and the gentle wind brought the scent of dover 
and aar-nown hay. She too was part of the eternal 
wfaofe. 
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jEront room. A Front Room! A place to which one 
could retire when the battalion was in camp or kitchen. A 
place where the pit-clothes came not, and where washing- 
days were unknown. It was furnished with a leather 
suite, including an armchair, a couch, and my parents’ 
bed. 

At first we explored that room, tried the armchair, lay 
on the couch— and then went bacK to the kitchen. We 
had been so long together that it took some time to learn 
to be alone. Though I cannot truthfully say that “ the 
more we are together the happier we will be ” was true in 
our case. But there was no bed in the kitchen, so there 
was more room. 

Our higher social status was due to our increased number 
of workers. We were worth more to the company. This 
was the standard accepted of all men. We had argued in 
the union meeting that we were due for a four-roomed 
house because we had five workers. The union said we 
were. The company had to agree, as they had made the 
Jaw. So there we were with four rooms. 

, The house had a high wail at the back. That was part 
of the great wall around the pit-yard. At the front was a 
small garden and the waste-heap, hideous and high, with 
p«at waggons always standing there. We called it the 
home-made mountain. That was the scenery from the 
front room window. But what of that ? A whole room 
to myself to read in, and an armchair to sit in, or even a 
couch to lie on. Sheer luxury. . 

There were five boys — three of us men. There were five 
girls — three* of them women. Two bedrooms, and two beds 
in each room. Five of us were working in the pit — ^with 
my father. Tommy — ^younger than myself— was now 
working, so what with four rooms and five workers we 
wae getting quite well-to-do. Willie was now going to 
school, and was still the apple of motSer’s eye. He alone 
knew that affection of which she was capable. Ice to all 
of ns when she was not a flame of wrath, ^e softened to 
Wiliie, and did not now hide it. Sometimes ^ was 



covertly kind to nu*. ior it was. plain she esteemed me as 
knowledpable. 1 hat vi-as o sign of growth even in maturity. 
But tljfi thing that did stand out was her love for Willie, 
which had grown until she neither could nor cared to hide 
it. And, indeed, we all “ made ” of him, for he was good 
to kxrfc at, intelligent, and warm in his n’ktion to us all. 
He and I linked as though we were of an age, for he was 
early a lover of books. WTiat little I could do to en- 
courage him I did. Perhaps mother enlarged a little 
towandb me because of this ; perhaps it was berause I was 
now a money-getter of some importance ; but I think 
she bad something more than reigject for one who could 
read, and possessed books. But when all was said she was 
still stifi, as though affection was a weakness— except with 
Willie. And he responded so that the winsomencss of him 
dxm us all, and he had the affection of us all. That was 
unusual in the family, for whether reserve had begot re- 
serve, or whether we had inherited it frmn mother I know 
not, but we ni v( r were prone to fall on each other’s necks, 
although we \\i re nal (. iniadts in after years when the, 
home days were over. But from birth to manhood Willie 
w«Hi us all, thawing the family like thi waiiji hui < m< rpinp 
on a winfxy day. 

We workers went down the pit and came out of it at all 
bmm df the day. Mother and sisters were either pre- 
{Moltig to sold some of us out, or cooking for others comii^ 
in. Ihoie who went down at four came out at eleven in 
the moining. The six and nine o'dkKk wuiters returned 
at fooMlui^ in the aftetnoon. the night shift went 
down at four, six. nina. the straw ww life phiiosophy, so 
idiwiMody preadied by Pnalimt ih^ 
to os— but it had iMt its attiaclim if it ever had any. 

t fln> otheif , I had any tuna in die iuiybrt shift— she to 
ioor. 1 eeMnatad my twwntjHStit birthday hy going 
down at six aa tMmat We wen not of the " many hiqipy 
tetaias**hiad. But I was glad I in» gofag out with my 
back to her ffkat trig^t when modwr aiSd go^ miht Ptv 
die " CfONsd'iwet, nia hhU” Such terms of endear 



mi'iit and such a tone— so unusual as to be embamssiag. 
That was my “ coming ot age ” celebration. 

But I was going off to my night-dub until four in the 
morning, so I didn’t mind. Twenty-one, and ten hours 
of bl(K)d-for-money in darkest England before roe. But 
the truth is. it d^’t occur to me in that way. The feel 
of the muscles and set of the body ; the tacit admission 
into the front rank among good wfirkers ; the sense of 
.■>way in union meetings ; the consdousness of knowledge 
acquired and the unfolding of purpose in my life— that was 
good. Egotism ! True. It !•> the right of twenty-one. 
A whipcord body, a stomach that could digest nails, a bead 
that keeps control, makes hard things easy. To-morrow 
there is English grammar when I get op. Whoevo' in* 
vented grammar ? “A noun is the name of a person ot 
thing." " A verb i»— 

“ Hello, Jack ! ” 

" Whateheer ? ” 

“ They tell me thv m«i’s in the right side th’ neet" 

“ Hoo’s that ? ” ■ 

” She’s doon in the left side. Been playing hdl 
311 day. Smasbedl aal the timber. Men had t’ dear 
oot" 

Slit mbs. 

Enter " she *’ who was of coal, stone, timber, door, and 
roof. “ She " heaving underfoot, cracking, bending, 
smashing timber, crushing coal, moaning, crying, threaten- 
ing hour after hour, away down in the black nsgions, untU 
" She " in bar wrath, with one vast roar, makes of the 
arderol wocking-idace one solid mass of ro^, so that mea 
diall never more walk or work there. But that was an 
iaddait. Business as usual. The men are on the " right 
aide," where day is ni^t and night >* day, so that ni^t 
shift is just the same as day shift when oacc yon get 
dwPBi. * 

jlill mm anthocity has sagdy pointed out that “ the 
■iil' i| hot asdiiiected to variAtiaos df weather," and aho 
' fliit-itti l|diia ti rf-lly safer the atreets of TirfiymfBj 



accordinfi' to statistics. So tie yourself in knots, be a 
heavy-weight lifter, speed up the pony express, and when, 
fully clad in shws and stockings, you tiy to wipe the 
sticky mixture of coal-dust and sweat out of your eyes, 
remember that point about the variation of weather. But 
I was twenty-one, and we had a front room in the Pit Raa 
where one could leam grammar. 

And there was also a trim little figure witlr wide sweeping 
eyebrows and grey eyes who lived by the sea. And I had 
always liked the sea, so on odd occasions I forgot I was in 
the night shift, or any other, and went down to the sea. 
But I called on the said lady also and took her with me, 
for 1 always liked people who could share my pleasure in 
the things 1 liked. So away we went along the sands, 
where 1 breathed deep the air, which deansed and 
revived after the pit. The long rolling waves of the North 
Sea broke m the rocks where I had cooked lunpai* atA 
mussels as a ragged, barefooted youngster, a vagrant for 
the day— a day for which I wonld have to answer to 
mother. And this new form of vagrancy was all the 
sweeter for the memory, sjH-cially that I knew there wouldT 
be the suspicion of a twinkle in mothir'.s <'ye when I re- 
turned, instead of a stem face and heavy hajid. For 
mother liked my choice, and gave her warm welcome. 
Which, you will understand from all 1 have said, was no 
small matter. If she had not passed the test, mother 
would have said so and enjoyed the saying of it. I should 
not have yrorried about that, for we at home bad spent 
years trymg to persuade her to be nioer " with peo|de, 
but it was labqur in vain, for she was sharp, with most, 
*' nice ” with few. and rarely really warm with any. But 
them was no misisJce about her attitude to the girl who 
walked the miks along the seashore arith me. wind 
in our face, the nirf sound, the fragrance of the seaweed, 
and the old boy ddbams aU tuned me to talk of the things 
! had thought ot for years. She had wntked for herself 
sinoe she was a dui4 gathered experienoe, was strong- 
minded, defemd to none, and was amaian^ indepejodeut 



in her views of life. I went down to the sea as often as 
possible to hear her views, and she came to the colliery to 
hear mine. Modem youth is sceptical, and will smile at 
tliis. But modem youth is just like youth in any or 
clime. Romance still holds the field. Lovers are lovers, 
whether wise or foolish. And even llie wise can Iw foolish 
when in love. Whether we were one or the other I cannot 
judge, for all I know is we were just swa-thcarts, and they 
are ever the same. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Marriage 

mVLS. RI\(,1NG BFltS, WEnOISO BELLS. AT HALF'PAST 
^ eight on a muming in February the old churdi bells at 
<£oldon Colliery brought the peojple in the nearest streets 
to their dons— just what I had ptanned should not hai^pes. 
I bad given the diurch bell>riT^;er a " tip," and he had 
agreed not to make the weddmg bells ring out- hut be 
iMd also a saLse of humour. He didn’t merely nng ; he 
clashed an^ whirled them m a way which was startling. 
My wife ahd I had neither taxi nor cab— nor anything. 
We walked the whde length of the colhery while the b(^ 
rang. Men in shirt-sleeves, with braces downf and thehr 
wives beside them, shouted good wishes and " poQed me 
legs *' as we'passed along that sonny morning. I laughed, 
felt like assassinating that bell-ringer. So my wife 
and I started, with the bells and the sun and neighbourly 
goodwQl, just like it says in the stocy-boolm. Thm must 
hn da3r8 in which the whole world seems wrong to the man, 
idde the wife thinks the world would be all right if it 
SMVIfliatfarhisbadteaiper. And there are times when he 
lifliidtwir dm just decided to wash the cbtbes that day 
'■iipilfPlii^ AS lowHCB know the roee-cofamted days will 



our work. But for both ot us the dream of what the 
world might be. 

The SmialLst movement had both of us in its grip. 
I liad now become an active speaker. We had a regular 
plan of speakers who covered the two northern counties 
in the spring, summer, and autumn ; it was all open-air 
work, llie " Osborne " judgment, so stupidly dictated by 
cla® prejudice, had roused many workers who previously 
had given little oV no thought to politics. But this attack 
on union funds was so flagrantly unjust that it awoke 
many to .w that there are different standards of law for 
differrat classes. I*robably legal men would resent that 
statonent in the abstract, but that was how it was 
seen by the worker. That judgment was the keynote 
of speeches pleading for a distinct working-cla.s.s party 
in Parliament as well as the general exposition of 
Socialism. 

WTnn one looks at the great Labour Party which has 
formed ns seermd Oovemment, and the Sodalist move- 
ment of to-«Uy, it Ls sr .arci 1\ possible to believe that thoea 
days of which I wtiK are hardly twenty-five years away. 
In those days the worker did not believe in himself or 
own potential power. There was no Miners’ Minimum 
Wage, no Health Insurance, no Unemployed Benefit, no 
Labw Repreemtation ini Local Councils, and only one 
or two in Parliammt, and there was Tm Hoots a Day in 
the Hines. Those who talked of Labour r^iresentatives 
and Socialism wei« heated with udi^^ "Wtaptakim 
would end oor day in the shipyard, ahofi. or mhie, take a 
bath, eat a hasty dhuier. then cycle many toHes to speak 
at an open-air meeting. When w« got there, often our 
audience was the prowertfial man and a dog— and even 
die dog was welcome. If a few men did come round and 
adt ns qaestkns, |ns were grated But if we appeared 
to rwint some headway, thm w e r e aometimes those who 
eould be insaltiaidy hoetila Even that was better than 
indiilesestoe. Of comae, the loi^ of yemth was probaUy 
doubtful and its eloquence not eni^ catch^, bat. 



good or bad, it waa all the same. That waa chanuteristk 
of Durham. For the men of Durham were Liberal, and 
we Socialists were fools. It was a great life, for with the 
new-born passion and zeal of converts ourselves we km w 
every brother and sister m the movemint. 

It was indeed a case of " two or thn<‘ Iving gatht i) ti 
togfether." We didn’t ixpcct our <ause to la* \i<turM>ui 
in our lifetime. I wiU swear that among th*> nun who 
took part in the Soiultst cam|uign at' that uni> noiu* 
expected the wmkers to have such power in Iik il <uid 
rational politics as they do to-day, m less than a ct ntiu> . 
We were visionaries, fnars of a new Drder in which senu e 
was its own reward. Few iven of the mtt'lligmt workers 
before that time believed eitlier in tlie possibility of su< b 
a diaage or desired it. But it is not merelv a t honge in 
or politics that has taken pkie. It is a i han(,e 
of social vdues. Deep and fundamental is that <haiige. 
And to none is it more miraculous than to the Mattered 
few who stood upcm boxes at street comm, talking to 
4be distantly indiSerent, and tb« cycled weanly bat 
bxppUy borne to get a little sleep before tbe next shift 
began. Of tbaai it could well have been truly said, " For 
your nwaid is in heaven." 


CaAPTXK XV 


A Ntk$i Pktkmpktr 


OWE XOBHIMG. IK tHX WIKTXR OP I905, JACK WOODWARD 
•ad I were woridhg ekwble at tbe o^-face. Jack was 
K Wetshman, and a man of exceptipnal literary taste. 
Ifo 1*4 wriggM «ad twisted like a shadowy thiii« befa^ 
mMm of dost all the inoniiiig--dn a place which we 
JifllMi immA coil qme Httliar First tbi 

|||J[ §Amm Ibn ibclVil. SO WS Otii ff l&Ei 

Jl^iPUPWf W ww grmmmi wa iipi mi«iwiviHiiuii -wr --.t 



Iwo stfATn navvv marhinc*^. With naked, dust>caked 
swt,it-«qinrtinp ^ho<•«!, and head brtwetn legs, we 
filled tub aftT tub. eaili nf width held fourteen hundrtd> 
vtifsht, as tliough lhf\ wtre thimbles. If coal was east, 
priees were low, and it took a lot of tubs to make a day's 
pay. I ran .see Woodward now, in the mtagre light oS a 
lamp that looked like the " snot " of a far-off candle— I 
ran see the wraith-hke hftiire of him as he talked books. 
The shovel squrhlerl apinit the hard stone floor, then 
leaped ovir the tub it- burihn of coal, rominc back for 
more almost brfnn it had start id. Bark and forward, 
biiik and forward, until, the tub filled, the pick was biting 
till call as though driicn bv a machine. Thus we worked 
.rnd talkMl, swallowing our peek of dust minute, 

bo was I introduf«<i to George Borrow In Jack Wood- 
ward. But when I .admitlid I onlv kiuw Borrow by 
npute— that stopped the machine altogeUuT. He came 

10 I to TH' and demaiidtd to know if 1 was actually so 

1 1 (till .1! 1 ni 1 1 e f and Iwnighted that I had not read 
A' mills Nsf .11 d H ,ii II The m.in was— well, ym* 
know what a Uil-hmu i- wIm. L*- enthuses nser any- 
thing or ainlxhlv. .Minu>t I hit a- th u h I h.id com- 
mitted a crune, and I fcrt.iinlv felt If lUi If'a/c' w is au 
apt dwcription. But when my workuig mate btg.m 
chanting portions of ff'iW If’a/es— for to say he quoted 
would be tame and inaccurate— lo, in that gloomy, dusty 
working-place, five yards wide, four feet high, a couple 
of tbouswtd feet beiow ground, the green carpeted fields 
and distant mountains appeared like magic. There stood 
the poet and peinter in soggy shoes and stockinp. with 
dost-caked naked body, conjuring up Wild Wales in a 
densely dusty cavern in the earth’s bowels. When this 
fMteaatHr of Literature, who never professed to know 
aaytlijag, had agam resumed his shovel, I timidly turned 
the adljMt to Rtulon, who was just at that time receiving 
ny boniage. His pW for art, education, and a decent 
life for the toiler araued mutnal enthusiann in us. Thus 
did I find enaMiafeinent for the expresskn of my con- 



vuttKU <jf a full utiuratioa for ihc twolegigrd inul< «»f 
indu"»trj'. Ht*rr an under standing, patient liituni, 
and I took fall .id\ant.^;f of it. I was <arrw<l a«as on 
the iwifl (untnt of m\ own word-, v.4ni»* and diianiltk*" 
it IS tiu(. hut undi r^tfxnl In m , < j hkt nnnii \i'oti In 
cairn* ovir to me and "ud liiiu know ton sin nit 1.0 
to Oxford.” That biok'* iht "pll hr it '-•ni* 1 -1 ftinns 
Me go to Oxford, a pk i* wlm h w j» in iL 1 1 .d t Nt v* r 
KiVir. But Woodward w i-. ■anoiiN, md it wt> »i< *> I 
leanu*d for the first time that th*ri wi' uion* thi* w 
practical than po« tn in these siews I ha«i nurturt 1 in ii.e 
until they bad become .in abidmg passion. For it ap{s an d 
some well-to^o dreamt r had (stabbshed a plate of leanung 
for men who worked wirh therr hiuids, in the heart of the 
world's great centre of karrang. Weh<w<d and shtAilltd 
beat and squirmed, doing the harth st giaft th it nit n , 1 
do in a grim practical world, while Wootlw.inl < xjn .1 '1 I 
the niw movemtnt and drew mt out Mill, Oxford w.is 
impossible; its stnets were of tijstal, and the atj was 
^ot made with hands Famed in iiatkHu}--indct'd, tii 
world history—I had read of it and its work as one reads 
the j^oiu Revdation of John But W'oodward was 
older, aad ecHild see many things « ven m that dark torn* r 
oi the earth. Me heltl on to mt* fin n* was a tom -ptn- 
dence clws run in connwUon wnh the tolhitt m IKfoul, 
and why shouldn't I join it ? Yt s. why not So 1 wi ut 
home and joined that day. Whether my old worknute 
ever knew what he did for me that morning at the coal* 
face I cannot say, but the memory of it w a treasure 
beyond eartjily price. 

• * • • • 


I had been married nearly a year when ! returned from 
werk one day and found a letter awaiting me. It was a 
ktto: front the Raskin College authcoities ofkring me a 
dx months’ sebdarsbip if I woohl find the twenty-six 



{Kiunds to pay for another six months~-and thus stay a 
year in Oxford. Twenty-six pounds! Live in Oxford! 
And me mamed ! I was about as likely to find ni3rseU 
the pO!K>ws.sor of twenty-six paunds— to say nothing of 
expenses in Oxford— as I was to find twenty-six million 
pounds. We had a little furniture in three rooms, and 
my wife cxiuld work wonders witli nothing— but twenty- 
six pounds ! If you only knew the isolation of collieries 
at that time, and the heli-fiir-Irather work one did in the 
pit with tudi little returns, jou would understand the 
joke of that letter. And, anyhow, I was mamod. That 
ended the matter, and 1 should have thromi the letter 
almost casually in the fire. But the wife did not see the 
joke, bhe never wiU : she's just that wav'. It didn't 
teem so siUy to her. But how was this thing possible ? 
Well, she biui been in M'rvice ten jears, and she could 
always manage anottier one. You know, I fell in km 
afresli with lier for that. But, even with that Orasader 
spirit, where wa- the money to come from ? She waved 
l»r hands round the pl.t' e. saving, " Here it is,” as though 
banknotes wtre *>taittnil .til cAer the kitchen. It was 
some time before I realised that .sl.e meant there was a 
little money in the furniture. But, even then, where was 
Oxfrird ? How much would it take to get there and to 
live there 1 Who in our colliery knew anything about 
it, anyhow ? Did the wife understand I would 
COBH to the pt again, and if I did wouldn't 

the people think us " cracked ” or failures ? Yes, 
the understood all that, but didn't see anything to 
worry about. . 

I ate my dinner, and Imthed like one in a dream, and 
then w«3it to see the local vicar about this thing. He 
knew nothing about it. and didn’t know what to make 
<A the matter. The idea of a pitman going to Oxford 
was beyond him, fiot the idea of coming back to the pit 
ngaiii was em a greater mystery. G<^ old man tl^t 
be was, he thought that I mi^t 1^ a miracle get into the 
Church. When! made it clear tlut the iMt thing Iwaatad 



W4ih a miracle of that kmd to happen, he gave it up, hut 
made the uiwful and helpiul »ugge»tion tlut 1 ought go 
to Whitburn and see the reetcur there Thu was useful, 
because the rector wa.<» our County CounciUor, and an 
ardent (Hliicationalist and social woikcr. That w.i> Canon 
Muoie £de, who is now of Worcrstei. I ananRed 
to see him at the wiek-eiid In the nK.intinM im Jathei 
and mutlier pruini.xcd ten piundi tttward-* ilit vcniuie— 
which will show you tlu changed atutmU ot iu\ l.»thir 
towards my cranky b<K>k boimg wajs. Hut to m <m«: 
else but my parents had we mentioned tlun yuuotu ad- 
venture— and 1 would not have told my parents but that 
the local vicar, wlio was intimate with my father, had 
told him of my visit and dc-irts. 

On a windy Saturday we walked the few iiides to WTut- 
hm to interview the Canon. My wile staved out ade 
Tlu* churchman did not know tdl long alter that she was 
with me. He took me into th>- library and i}ui»tioDed 
me about my object. He had not met me bclore, and 
Muturaiiy wanted to kimw the kind of person be was 
with. This mvolved many questiems, which 1 
answe^ in a Mifl-barked manner, t told him I was a 
ainr and t Sodalut. I h.id conceived that neither of 
Ktim things were iKipular with the clergy , so I told him 
abemt them in a M>n of put-ihat-m vimr-piiK' anil i^moke 
it manner. I was twenty-five years old, strong, bad never 
aski'd anyone for anything in my lile, and never would. 
And if this man could not understand me— pduch was 
iK^ likdy— then I would bid lum good night. But thew 
aie a kit ohthmgs one doesn't know at twenty-five, and 
I Imunt one of them that night ; that a lot of people in 
utterly dissimilar walks of life can have sinutar ideals. 
And when the cleric had bored me Uirough usd through 
wtdi his eyes and questions, tie said, You’ll do," and 
showed an luiderstandmg of me thai was astonishing. 
He then talked'ways and means, as though the thing j 
had oome to tallq about was an accTHupliahed fact. I 
Mm I ww coming heck to the pit ; he took that ior 



granted-— even me. How much money had I ? I said 
1 had two picks. At that he laughed, and offered to give 
me five pounds and collect five more. With my father’s 
gift, that would make twenty. I was to find the other 
six, and tram fare and expenses— which appeared indefin- 
itely fabulous. Still, it was such a simple, easy thing to 
do in this man's presence, and 1 prmnis^ Wl^ it was 
coming from I nfidn't know, but he seemed to think it 
was aU right, and my wife did too ; so it must be poasitfie. 
We walked back to Boldon on the air— but the coming 
days brought us back to earth all right. 

Working-class organisations were to come to an under- 
standmg in later years of the thing which held me, and 
to give it generous aid in that fine spirit of sacrifice which 
marks the miner and his organisations. But the time was 
not yet. I did not get a i>eimy from working-class organi- 
sations, and, apart from the personal gifts stalad, 
wife and I paddled our own canoe on jouzpey into 
the imchajted parts of the earth— which was what 
Oxford was to us at thir iim* 


CHAPTER XVI 


Oxford 

•nowra Of ODfnnr mmamu bczuhngs; masses op 

siniM •» wofimm# 

OiMii tbit thqi MfMMidi things out of dreams— « city called 
» IXnNmity. m vtiSm todastrial Eng^tod that it seemed 
IMliriL Wte caw spent the years dl om's fife in the 
^ Um ^tkk li^iT tcif t id! m , isiiQjtay , 
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such an experience an thi<*, then waking m keeping, and, 
whether sleeping or waking, it is all one long dream 

Was this «ally Lngland, this backwater of life where 
never a buz«r blew or .i caller l/cat his tattoo upon the 
do(ir m the «ro hour My wih had come up to Oxford 
and bad taken a situitu n in the utv whih I wiv,(s«atint 
in Rnskm College. \\h<n we lotili we nat .iiid walknl 
the streets, and explored the Imihlmgs and g ird« ns We 
were like two ama/e<l children With thi i visroti c i f 
men and women behind us of a grimly practical li}< w* 
wandered through this new world as ttough life was jiwt 
beginning. W^c had twi ntv mx jxiunds in the bank for 
my next half year's fees, ,inil that was our all Mie was 
wcH-king m domestic serviie, and I was comlmmg stndv 
with aome domestic servile m lollige but the mist of 
nMntnce was over ah. 

In Kiskm tollege w went to leitures evirv morumg 
after w* had jierformed otlur important duties For 
everj’one m turn nthtr prepared breakfast for sixty men 
or served it, or washed up the dtsbes afterwards. And 
gyeryone bad to clean Ins room, and make his bed, before 
lecture at elewm o'chuk Tlie tv-xsion or scamping of 
wjdl lirties earned rigoroudv inforird penaltic' .\t the 
*l^k-end you put on an apron, tutk a bmka of watei, 
soap, and scrublnng-brush, and thoioughlj strublnd suth 
Steps or passages as had been allotted to jou In this 
way the CoUege and all buildmgs connectecl with it were 
scrublwd from top to bottom every week and cleaned 
daily also. The Scrub List was just as important as the 
Lecture List~and its educationid value not less. These 
humble duties were chane^ round every week, so that 
in a year you had sembbea every portion of the buildings 
inside and out, had learned to cook pmridge, bacon and 
eggs, make the tea. wash the dislies, juad be responsible 
for the pn^ier performance of all duties f<ff the sixty 
students. It was a great experience, an amazing expen* 
meat, and amazingly successful. 

To me it was simply a return to duties with sridch I 



was faiDiliar in boyhood ; it was iike child’s play cum* 
paxcd wiih my work in the mine. Practically everybody 
fell into the routine, so that the co-operation of this com* 
munity was 'as perfect as it could be in this very human 
world. True, tiieie were a few who were not proSoent, 
and a few who did not want to be. For mamma’s pets 
are not cmAned to any one class, and the pampered 
gmtlemm who thoi^t such duties a thing of drudgery, 
and hmailtatuM; to his lordly self- -these were also there. 
Bat we soon knew them, and had Rcntle means of correct* 
iag wrong e^tlmate<. When the high and mighty, or the 
sluggard, had been held under the pump by enthustaslic 
stunts, who wens encouraged by cheering sup)>orter^, 
tiKh emng ones learnt there were more things in heaven 
and earth than they bad dreamed of. Thtn, of course, 
there was the person who ne\er could appreciate institu* 
(k»al life. He ts always with us, wherever boys ol iiMt 
are called nixm to live together, wbetber it h in schools 
or huim-s I >i any kind He will find fanh beeaim he doe«'t 
know the hen that laid the uhirh is put before hiMr 
or because there arc m»t pleiitv oi rawms m the pudding. 
His chief bobby when at home lus Ikiu i.ta/ing the wife 
or bis naatiier, because the bacon is too fat or too lean 
Whm they know very well he likes it fat— and anyhow 
ha doBM’t Mke bacon at all. Granted all the economic 
tiMKxty yoQ Ufce, or any you want, the fact still remains 
that in the waciaag class t» out of it. when it comes to 
latdhiif togclhflt. men are very human, and if anyone 
tfciakai hil MGknr<wailKrs are exceptional let them try 
Mvint in the etay w« were doing ond then they will be 
UteiCe W# wtuM fpoodiffiiit nil in eU, had 

Imt la a finr cases mothm most have 
fay Hn 0{ thdar hdovad That 
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At that time the Principal of the College was the late 
Dennis Hird, an uncomprnmuung, unconventional man, 
the Vicc-I*nncipal was L«» Smith, srtio has since been 
Minister of Kducation The Ihrinripal lectured to ns on 
sociology, a very wide lield in which wi* all got lost, though 
we all pretended we knew where we were. The \i<e- 
Principal took us in rfonninif>., another romer ot the 
same held with nhirh we all rinniwl to Iw familiar One 
oi our men had read Marx, and he was far almve all 
economists, so we .ill took to reading Marxian tlieorv. 
After that we listened to the lectures on economics as 
men diowmg great tolerance. We had read Marx, so we 
knew it all. VlTiirh frame of mind has l«eome very 
familiar since that time. The one thing most of us didn't 
know was that we knew nothing-~-which is the lieginning 
«f wisdom. Still, most of us had plugged our wav through 
a vtrj- hard. matUT-of-fact world, and were so familur 
with the faits of the thing that we were not inclined to 
yield easily to theories about it. The law of diminiahing 
returns reads well m a text-boedt, but it doesn’t look quite 
so welt wbea expressed in fact on your pay note. But 
Lees Siaitii wus a persuasivT, p<itient, enthwaastic teacher, 
many yeart of ungrudging, saaihcuu; labour 
to the College in its uni>opular da>s and he helped us 
very much. 

And here I will take the opportunity of pajing my 
tribute to Dennis Hird, Lees Smith, tlw late Bertnun 
Wilson (who was secretary). Dr. Carlyle, ProfeSsor Sidney 
Ball, Hr. Hacking, Miss Giles, and later Charlie Buxton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson Fumis (now Lord and Lady 
Sanderson). These good people chami»oned a cause 
which was received with derision by the wwld generally, 
and with hostility in the University particulariy. 
Punch had great fun over the experiment, and there 
were many battles between Rudkin and University 
men. 

By 1907. through the influence of A. h. Smitli (Mhater 
•f ByBol), Dr. Fisher (Ex-Minister of Education). Dr. 



Street* r. of Qticfn’s, William Tempk {now Archbishop of 
fantirhuiv). l>r. Carlyle and others— -Ru-skin men were 
admitted to many University lectures. I, in common 
with others, bad that privilege. But we were never 
allowed to forget we lived in a hostile centre. Of course 
we were not cast down, but rather enjoyed the situation. 
In fact, we pdded ourselves that we were not as other 
men, and sought means of showing it. We did not wear 
cap and gown, biit rather delighted m emphasising the 
difterenoe by deliberately we.anng the dingie.st clotixs. 
We 6xed up Socialist nwetmgs at the Martyr's Memorial, 
well knowing that it would precipitate a conflict with 
masses of undergraduates, who would c(>Ti.iinly regard 
the meeting as a chaUenge and joyously arrrpt it. We 
used the moat lurid language about the capitalist class 
and poiBtedly included Oxford I'mversity, it.s Fellows, 
proctors, and undergraduates, in that class. I leariidlw 
bow (<n«‘ of <iur men, wdio spoke with a Codkney accent, 
at one nii'iiinr, with a sweep of the arms, included the 
assemble (1 umUrgr.i'i' .»■. itn IxciK’coisie. But he called 
It Bow-jer-wow-sie. E\eii> t.m he ‘•utl “ Bow-jer-wow 
sie " there was a bow-wuw-wow like the* baik of a ixick 
of do^ from the men in cap and gown. The end of it 
wus a free fi^t, flying Ruskin men, and the windows oi 
the CoBege atnashed with bricks. That recurred fairly 
ofiMB. BM for all that there was a good deal of personal 
hkaddhip with the imdergrods. and many friendships 
wen ibmM urhidi have sto^ the test of the years. I 
l aiB c mber the aon of a peer oi the realm once coming 
down to have fepper with os, which consistdl of a mug 
of tea and bread and checee. We impressed upon him 
Uhi peat honour «c had bestowed by letting him cut 
liMl Mttar hit oem bread and brii^iiiig him hack to wash 
Ifla BMtg*Hrliiidh was our custom. That was poor Charlk 
Uhtar, iwho <hed of wounds in the war. and who was 

of the 
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lM)und'. of the UniverHty On one occasion vre joined 
is^ue on the tempewnce question. We rraJly didn’t care 
twopence almut it. but llie Brewers seemed to be having 
thiniis .ill thnr own w.iv <.o we <]ubl>ed toqethcr a few 
shillings to get h.indhilK print* d, rolling upon the ati*en» 
of Oxford to nsc like lion^ from their ‘lumtur and attind a 
Tory meeting in the t'ltj Hall, whuh wms advirtwii bv 
posters all over the pl.ir* 

The citizens cert.unly did rise They parkid th* ii d! 
from floor to ceding - though I'm not so sure the> were a*- 
much interested in temperance as they were at being in at 
the kill For we Riiskinites had certainly got the stage, 
although we sat in the centre of the hall. The Duke of 
Marlborough was in the ch.iir, and Lord Carson was the 
cht«f i^ieaker. Practising the hrst pnnriples of a good 
platform man, he pinned the attention of the meeting on 
onr hostile block. He enjoyed himself, and so did we, for 
the me Cling was ours from the hrst. Picked, hefty men as 
stewards were m,iss*’d on both sides of us. Lord Carton 
put questions, and we answered. Skitled. lawyer-Uke 
snam were lajul, and we were caught in them, but by jeer 
and joke we fre^ ourselves. When he flnisiied we wanted 
J|f|eit qnartions. This «'as refused. As free citizens we 
Ireold not be put down. A steward tried to do it, but he 
was unfortunate enough to try his hand on a muscular 
gentleman whose chief hobby was boxing and heavy-weight 
Ufting— one George Brown, now an organiser for the rail- 
waymen. George took the opportunity of a little praetke. 
and knocked the brewers’ dray-horse in troufen flat, 
Several mote went the same way. Then the engagement 
became general. Women screamed and fainted, chairs 
were flying. Battles had broken out in other parts of the 
hall, and the war was going full swing when a body of 
pdice arrived. Our fellows were bundj^ out, though how 
it was done I don’t know. Somehow two human dray- 
horses hoisted me shoulder high and pitched me rudely 
into the unddy street. That was my first experience cd 
beHm “ ebamed ” by the British public, and I didn’t Uk* it 



Thcrf wtic Matk cjes and wp finished up in 

re.\! *;ix li st\Ie for all the windows of the Colleqc were 
broken, attordinf,' to custom. I ra*rtainly was becoming a 
politician. 

Tlicre were other experiences of a different nature. The 
low-ljnng city, with its relaxing air. had not agreed with 
my wife. She scented to be very ill, and had to leave her 
Mtoation and go, into lodgings. This meamt worry and 
some portion of next half-year’s fees drawn out of the bank. 
Lees Smith heard of it, and, like his good self, w-int cd to 
help. My wife and I were very self-nghteously indctwii* 
dent, so there was nothing doing. It was a grey time, but 
she got better, and went to another m 1 nation. We 
never h.nd a penny to spend on anything, but we 
reveUed in the new life. We met new pu«ple, had new 
experienoes, and made rnaiiv fni nds. I went to lectures 
everyday, re.ad at large as I had always deidred 
to do- and .*>crubkd the fulleu*' steps in a coarse 
apron. 

At the end of the tii-1 yeai , win n my money was finished^ 
I was offered a further six mouths fne for the coming year, 
But there was a VMcation during rk-ceniK-r .md J.anuarj'. 
We scn|ied up the train-fare and I returned to Durham. 
The naaager was decent, and gave me work for that 
period, hat it was not possible to fit me in as a hewer, so I 
went to shift votk—or labouring— in the mine. I still 
ttedc Idndly of that understanding overman, who had a 
twinkle tohdi eye when he said, '* Is it work thoo wants, 
or fnonty 7 ** ** Maoey." I said. So I was given a special 
hit el to db ertiere I got a little extra mofley, and the 
in hmidy* 

In friiraaiy oi xyoS I began my sectxad year in College. 
ThelNb weewi late el neer seen, and not the least dbange was 
fMt oiildli Bnxton iwti the Frtsideitt iri the Board of 
Ihail m ittwt tone) haef been mede 'ite>lrindpal. A 

ISpPMNHM^ wI jplMEPPWI JWBWPwlli l O K I W l tv c 

mil ONili In ton eMfl4tae«n Labour Party Buxton, ha 
IMI tol ton llli^pMiiintn imd MSsfee el ton fMoily opon 



him. Unfurtuiutcly, hi^ brilliant and usicful cartft w«» 
cut bliort by death a few trurb later. 

By the middle of that jear I was. hterallv *m the r<K.ks 
as far as clothes were comemed Bat I had nude 
fncnih, and two ol them, .Vrnold frwman, who h.i» done 
great work in the Shifltrid Sttleimut, and goiKl h< trtid 
MUrsih Roberts tried .utfnlU to lunw to the n scu* But 
there was nothing doing. 1 l.is w tm job ol ins wife and 
myself, and we treated our^eUi s to the-lii\ui\ ot paddling 
our own canoe. There was no sirtiu m oiir indi jirtnlt lu e 
for we literally enjosed standing on our own hg« She 
had got {daced ui the home of a Uiok^llet m Oxford and 
he and his wife wen more Itunds than employers. The> 
had a beautifully situated t.oiia* on Citmnor Hill, so in 
bjHte of everything wc wen happy. Onl we not stand oi 
grtHmd made sacred by Str Walter !?eott and at on th<' lull 
the trees associated with .\rnold» Mhihir tiip 
hould wi not wander in “ the llio.id and imagine when 
Jude the Obscure had died renting his Litany of Pessimism 
from job, ■■ Let the day be blotted out when it was said 
a man child is bora " ? Lincoiii College spoke to us ol 
*Wesley ; Uaivenity of Shelley ; and we walked wth 
A4diMll b Magdalen. E\erv street and esery bull fine 
mu alive writh historit and liu-Mry ch.iractir and in« nh'nt, 
while villages in the count ij. around, quaint and old-w. dO, 
told their histone tales to us. It we trod this ground in 
shabby clothes, it was worth it, for the things and ixsipU 
we had read about as in a far-off time and distant land 
had become real and living to us. There was no hardship, 
for we cotupanied m spirit with the great jjf the earth, and 
many of them had been poorer than we. 

About the middle of my second year I was informed 
that the College Council had decided to give me the whole 
year. I was grateful, but felt ! was at the end of my tether. 
Mr. Dennis ffird invited me to his loiStn, and told me that 
some friends desired that I should enter the University 
and take a degree. I was to enter Manche&tet Colhipi. 
whme Estlin Carpenter was Principal, and Hr. Hkd 



would prepare me for the entrance exam. I was grateful, 
but refused. Mr. Hird iffcssed me, but I told him I was 
going back to the picks and the pit, in pursuance of my 
ideal. He asked me to think it over, and invited my wife 
and me to tea. lie told us that arrangements had been 
made for us to hvc together in our own rooms until I took 
ray degree. As a matter of fact, I learned afterwards that 
Charlie Buxton and A. L. Smith were behind the arrange- 
ment as far as finance and influence were concerned. We 
both refused. I did not want a professional career. I was 
of the pits, and would spend my life there, demonstrating, 
in fact, that a manual worker rmght be an educated man, 
and that education would end his life of low standards in 
return for grinding work. So we thanked those great- 
hearted, considerate people who had designed this thing, 
and went our way. 

About three memths later I bought a second-hand iMlMlF' 
and waistcoat for three and sixpence and the wife and I 
returned to Holdon Colliery. We had gone out, following 
the wiU-o’-thc-wisp of our du ams ; it led us back to the 
starting-place, and as far as. wc were concerned it ended 
there. That I would e\ er do any other work than hew coal 
we never dreamed. I had no ambition but to m.ike my 
old dream a reality. Some there were who voted us fouls , 
to others we were a mystery. But we were nch in ex- 
perience though we had but two scantily furnished rooms 
and our potential wealth lay in my two picks. 



CHAPTEK XVU 

Bmk tiiht Pit 

^ iw tm vamm* mcaet, mxt to tbe 
t,tii ii » twy ; imd the two romns 



in them. I wa'^ back at my old uork as a coal Uracr, at 
which thirty slaihng^ a vmk wa< rooMdcrcd rcasonabir 
pay. So the net result of mv reading and acadnoK 
adventure ua^* th.it at twcntv M>\en jcars of age mv wife 
.ind I had two <.paivlv fiirm4n>d rented rooms, not a 
jienny m hand, and I had i snif which h »<! cost three and 
sixpence— for the trousers, whuh wire not made for me, 
had cost nothing, and fitted wh< re the \ touched " StUi, 
the "get up” was iinque, that is the-next liest th.ng to 
Iwing well dressed , s . on the priruple tliat if ><m ear. t 
.swai^, then be original, I enjoted mjsclf. And m> wife 
and I were really Lippi We had seen the outside wirhl, 
made many friends, live 1 in a beautiful old aty until wc 
pined for the bustle and Intlle of the real working worhl, 
had achieved our impossible adventure and arre now 
settled. Yes, settled, for as far .is we were lomi ’m 1 our 
rfe’s work w.as there, and my f irthi st j nm* \ w i ii i l ike 
me to tl o toil-face. 

lhat collurv was my world, as it had been before, but 
w-ith a great difference. I had looked on it from oui»idr, 

had seen it as a nnit in the variegated national setung, 
and I had seen mining as merrlv part of the wikde of 
iadastry. Before my p;uriic> ing I w.is subjtitive, with the 
pflt<gear of my roUn rv as the bmiid ir of ti * vnsion, but 
now I saw it objectivdy and kn< a- it to }»art <if a great 
world system. But, though my hori/on was wider. I 
repeat I liad no regrets at retunung, but waa rather 
defiantly proud that 1 had returned, and bem^ tnie to 
Pole Star of my dream and vision. I say defiantly proud, 
for there .were naturally a few around who expressed 
curiosity as to what game I was up to. I li^’t wonder, 
for I sometimes laugh at myself. But I certainly did get a 
"kick out of it," as we say to-day. Indeed, ofiers of 
posts that would have taken me out of the jat at much 
bettcar wages came my way, but were Refused because they 
would have taken me out of the mid-current of thia(pi 
industrial. The mid-current was a four foot high place hi 
a district in the mine called " Kitty’a Drift." Who tim 



said Kitty w.*-. I wvcr knt'w, but tlie follow who named 
that (Inft .t!t«r lur tvidently didn't think much of the 
ladv. She wa*- a t ^os!^-|'r.uned, hard, unyielding Kitty, 
unless that seam Ix-hed her, and she damned the souls of 
n.any men who cursed and raged at her with an un- 
reasoning fury. I believe the seam is still going, and, if 
so. I trust Kitty is more esteemed than she was—though 
I have my doubts. 

So in l^ty’s Drift I spent my davs. Bodv bent douUe, 
fully clothed in .shoes and stockings; coal-black, swf.il- 
eaked body, a huddled up human machine drivim; iLe 
jnek, a s<{uirming contortionist wielding the shovel in heat, 
dust, and gbiom. Tlie half-gallon tin bottle of on«-r' t old 
water, now warm, served to gargle the dust out of the 
throat. You might even drink a little, but cautiously, for 
it was apt to give stomach {lains if taken too hbcrallv. 
Better poor it on the wrists, for that is a less riidcy totic. 
So it went on hour after hour until the shift was ended. 


Then back to the two rooms next to the <dd adhooi, a pot 
pie, a bath, and, wl.cn I wasn’t ttishing to a meeting, a 
chair and a book bv the tin . 

Boy Willie, now become Will, a youth of eighiei n, h.ul 
biea waricing four years —for boys could not now Lt '.on 
work before fourteen years. He was tall, fair, and had 
lilir of goU : straight as a pole, for the pit had not got liim 
MOB ewmii^ to bend him. A real sunnner of youth, the 
sanUg^t wu ever on him. Intellig^t, eager, modest, 
ftoennis. A* a patter he made money, and would have 
fhm n* ewwy penay of his small savings, but it would 
Ime bMB weelneis to take any, and he tmdeistood. 
il ho Ibb^ML and <alM it the oM mother with^ Asfor 
flllt M i B h r iri teHo BS, stubborn, self-wilkd mother, Will 


For os. even as msD, the 
wiBiBiMirttoiiiiiM, but lit bent to hfan. Theyom^t 
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t!if iccdb. of laughter wjtlun him, but the '*tecl of stn«ig 
principle was there ttw. It was good to have hun about 
you, and he and I becanu .is two parts of the same whuk. 
Mv books were his, and I Mt the groping years had not 
been wasted when I umld guid*- him along turn, Known 
roads, instead of wand* ring iai round and gittmg iiogged 
in the fields of know led®* as I h.id often done. His mind 
was like his rlean hard iKMly, sink and links. I til! it 
with pndf that from bovhootl I had shajud .oid tn od Ini 
his mmd, and no artwt ever got griatir satisfatten, (,iu ot 
his wmrk than I did in the shaping and nioukiuig oi ibe 
mind of my broth* r Will In that sensi- he was mine, 
although in spiiit we win of iiiail years. One ilav w« 
would work together in the miiie, ljut also he woukl one 
(day take the road I lad taken to tlu wimditful ( itv 
«f Towers and Spires and skilled trailer wit le 
jut-pulIeys and endless stn-it-. of barnuks wm un- 
know t*. 

But meantime manv hands reached out to pull me 
away from the quiet oi home and kisore after the dav's 
■worL . 

It wm uarly in Ki'Ki when the men m the group of 
OOBkries in the Hartun ( ual ('om{>any ins'itnl me to run 
as candidate for the ('ountv t ouncil, whi< h was a sur< 
seat m view of the unanimous invitation and the fat t that 
th** miners’ w’ere the dominant vote. But it was legally 
imixjssible, for my name was not on the hat of voters, ao 1 
co^ not accept the invitation. Indeed, Bwas nearly 
thirty years old before I ever ra.st a vote, so complex and 
peculiar sfas the electoral law at that time. But I was 
now delegate to the Miners' Council at Durham, a member 
of my Lt^ge Committee doing regular work of negotutkm, 
speaking «11 over the county fur the I.L.P., and engaged 
in many other activities. 

These were in addition to my work as a coal-hewer. 
Then one day Pete Curran, who had won Jarrow for 
Labour in 1907, came to see me, and requested me to act 
as his a^t in the Jarrow Divisitm. I was ignorant about 



i4ector<il i.tw. and knew little of the technique of organisa- 
tion, but as he pics-a'd hard. I agreed to undertake the job. 
nitre was no pay, no expenses, and plenty of work. But 
divisions could never be run in this way. Hard as I worked, 
there was never really much of an oiganisation, and the 
hold upon the seat was precariou.s. It might be rather 
heroic for the agent to be taking a short cut across 
fields about midnif^t when he bad to go down the pit at 
four in the morning, but he wasn’t aware of it. What he 
was certain of was that as far as keeping the seat wa» 
concerned it couldn't be done. Such work is a science in 
itself, demanding time, money, and a fresh body and 
brain. Still, in the spirit of the time we gave our b«t and 
lived by faith. It was a great cause, and we worshipped 
grim old fighting Pete, known throughout the Labour 
movement fw his capacity to slog with either words or fis^ 
He was one of the real old pioneers, and had foc^ ite- 
tions whm to get a few hundred votes was as good m a 
victory for labour. 

I shall never forget the first General Election in January 
of iqze— for there were two that year. It was a day of* 
sleet. From eaity morning until s^t it came down like 
diin cnttiBg hhetta of ice. tmfyt ««s hniMMsible. Teh - 
gmp is ndwi wntEO ht wnn Wkn the world’s last 

1MM5I W®- WIPI IpWC 

of Hm tih^f wnm iMQr Sbung oIicMMhi then, 

S^rporyono that Iho cnmM dnte hhn s si ff know he wan dyluig, 
kw w td fci d to go oartC Dr. Franks-nnow HedBenl 
Cikm of Bmllh fiiw Com^ Diiiluutih*« 
hitM. 

WIi ThooMt WQl Sherwood, the well-known 

jkn|hlida» MyMte and myself went oat in a cab to go 
MIhI Ihn d ti M io p . How we sot no that road firam Tvne 
Ikiilll I® Suit BfMkjiii! I cmnoi yist 
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fioii, Johij Gdsroi/^p, and another is a lecturer in Leeds 
rniversity— Will lielL Thm* were few motor cars at that 
time, but the few that the other parties had brought oat 
\\(u Mion rendeml useUss, and we saw a number aban* 
dtmt cl by the roadude. (”on»tantly we had to leave the 
cab and pull telegraph wires off the road. That driver 
was a gored candidate for the North Pole* advt nture. ^ATicn 
wt‘ got l>ark to Jarrow we learned to our di'may and 
alarm iliat Pete Curran had scTured a rab for a tour of the 
division. 

He returned about eight o'( lock at night frozen stiff and 
unconsciott.s. It took a long time to restore circulation as 
he lay before the fin*. It was a mad act. if courageous, 
but any chance of life he had was gone. He lost the 
Election by less than a hundrt*d, and he died within a 
week. We had been limited to si-v hundred pounds for 
tht> tight : Pete insisted that I should not " spoil the ship 
for a pennyworth of tar," and that I was not to worry 
about the limit, a.s he would see to that. We exceeded 
the limit by eighty-three pounds, but as Pete was dead his 
UnicRi insisted on the limit. Result, I was handeci^a svrit 
foe «j|^i^-t]u«e pounds I told those concerned they could 
have lay two picks. I still have that writ. 


CHAPTER XV in 
Cltester-Ie-Slreet 

DURING THE ELECTION OF DECEMBER I9IO I WAS RE- 
peatedly urged by friends in the Chester-le-Street part of 
the coalfield to apply for a vacant post as checkweighman 
at Alma Colliery. I didn’t know where it was, and had 
not the faintest knowledge of the district. In an election, 
an agent can neither trouble with other things nor be 
troubled. Repeated invitations by letter were finally 



(ollowid bv a vii.it from one of the men working at the 
coUierv. He %va«i an old school-mate whom I had not se« n 
for y< ars. He* assured me of election if I would stand. A 
eheckwcighnian is ektted by individual ballot of all the 
ht wen., who also pay him. He is their legal representative 
on the surface, and checks the amount of cool the hewers 
send to the surface. I was not only assured of election, 
but also that I would be given support and opportimity for 
useful public work. Mv visitor seemed certain of all that. 
But I wanted to earn my liv ing with my two hands, and 
use mv leisure time as 1 liked afterwards. And I held, 
and still hold, that the man who takes his shirt oS, sweats 
and strains in the bowels of the earth to give warmth and 
comfort to millions, who exercises craft and skill and 
endurance to win that which is to drive engine, factory, 
tniU, and ship — I held that all the bent-bodi^, calloused- 
hands toilers were the salt of the earth. I was pfooi Id iM 
of them, and meant to remain of them, laughing at the 
world’s accepted standards of values, wbkh were upside 
down. 

But Jet it be clearly understood theie was hardly any 
such thing as uneniployinait among miners in those days. 
Iheie waa a aenae of security as far as work was enn- 
octned that dries, not hold now. Although there was 
Mither Unemployment Benefit nor Health Insurance, 
atfil there waa woile, and that means mnch even to black 
{dhikNMflien in short coarse flanndi pants. 

It riho bei trae that I was taally shying at the 
OBalavcment whUh I isitiiictivtlly felt poUAc lif e htvolved. 
MhpAmm. I was *‘811 hi wv wavs." as tha rifil fislla of 
tite Kiwtli wKjf* But nn ** ivt ik Ipt 
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niitid. The cotiHiktion of loMng the Election was a tektr 
gram at the end of it infoitnmg me I had been elected 
to the new post. But where was the colliery, and what 
kind of people were my employers ’ I went to meet them 
m the Lodge Meeting. 1he> had elected me almoct 
unaJihnomly in the ballot, and were \( ry kind. So my 
hcfwing days came to an end, and I left the colliery where 
twentj years of my life had Ixcn spimt, to which I had 
gone .13 a funny little half-starvtd ragamiiflin, and where 
I had fought, sweated, studied, and *lnvcn, trying to 
understand the ways of the pit and of the great world 
around me. 

Little did I thmk that in all that labour of body and 
mind, in all that dnsing work. 1 was being prepari^ for 
raqMMMbie tasks, or that the dream was now to le wroiight 
ofrt amidst the cold hard facts of the bu.sines^ side of the 
mdu‘-irv— which would leave little time for dreams. Still 
less did 1 thmk that when I left the great busy collienea 
of the east to go to the more remote north-west of Durham 
that I was realty taking the hij^nfay udikh was to lead to 
Parliament. It is true, at Henley said, that we own he 
gyfcatot of our souls, and masters of our fate, but it is 
OfMfy true that “ Thin- is a dmnity which shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we may." And not the least 
part of that divimty which Uuped my ends, was the es- 
ceedmg fineness and kuidluwss of a host of men and 
women whom I met cm the road from childhood to man- 
hood. There are those who are ever uying? "Huoma 
nature being what it is," as thoo|d> human nature was 
vi^ sordid and suspect. It u true there an sordid, 
seli^, mean people m the wcwld, but human nstiire 
generally has bm. in my experience, oampelluii^ 
Idad, aidi oft-times noble. And I owe more to the 
great heritage which such men and women have left 
and to those whom I met thm I will ever be aUe to 

Mljlii 1Milc wen so difierent in the new fwit to 
tiiiiliilllM Omi it might almost have beat laftiMr 



part of the countrj’ and another mdustrv. Pit^ were 
more numerous, and set amidst rural scones. They were 
far from the towns. Instead of one great colliery swallow- 
ing one up, there were numcrosis small communities where 
life was more intimate. Even the manager knew ewry- 
body in the pit, and in many cases had known father 
and grandfather before them. It was no uncommon thing, 
when I later began to visit coUieiy ofikes as the executive 
member of the Miners' Association, to hear the workers* 
colliery representative and the company’s chief agent 
adtkess each other familiarly bj their Christian n.im*s. 
They bad gone to school and grown up together. Such 
a thing was impossible where I had come from. Here 
generation had followed generation in the same pit and 
village, » that it was said they bred their own. The 
result of this long-settled cummnnal life wa.s a somewhat 
different type of man from that I had known in tbe bags 
bustling, continually chai^g community where I had 
spent my years. But, though I was a stranger, tbe peo)^ 
were very kind, and Minght jr. «\cn* way to make me at 
home* 


I soon discovered that my work as a thefk-w« ighman 
was a mere detail and by no means my nvd work. 1 wa- 
thdr barineaa man, watching closely and attending to 
every detaiS infecting their wages and conditions. I was 
edhrter en doeicstk questkms, lawyer, and executor. So 
•le aU c h i d c w dgfanen. Pit-craft first, spokesman in the 
odSce, mndi-lested gukk in meetings, but above all of 
the eoQiery. Aadt wtea 3W11 are only young, it is embtr- 
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With ita <‘ndless colourless streets there was colour and 
country everywhere. Pit-pulleys were everywhere, but 
the landscape dominated them, and, when one cd the 
old pits had ended its days, Nature overran it, so that 
you Itad to go rig^t up to it before you knew i| had ever 
belched ooaL Onoe more I could see the changing 
coburs of field and wood as I went to my wwfc or 
looked through the wmdow at home. I could roan 
the fells and for a time feel free. Or, with a book m 
hand, lie on the Heugh Tops (Yew) near where I now 
live, looking down on the nanow deep gorge which we 
call the Bottoms. 

tn the summer there are well-stocked gardens, velvety 
green patches of grass, and dapj^ed cows graxing, an old 
ntfil $ad a gUstening bum that twists and twines until it 
oficai out to wider itretdies of fields. And beyond t!,e 
gorgi' there is the wonder-coloured chcqncr-lioard of green 
and gold, of grass and wheat, with patches of hetio heather. 
To he once more under the blue sky fiecked sritb mnd' 
driven clouds, or srander through sni^ where the gently 
fwaying trees, like AotUes, wove wondrous garmests in 
]i|^ 1^ sfaiulaw-^this was lift ; like the unftdding of 
Imvm fn spring. 

But if there was jxietry thfre was also grim, sokmn 
fact too. Just over there stamis a mme where a coufde 
of years before my coming to the district an explosion 
rocked the homes of nearly two hundred men and boys 
who were caught in the bdocaust of Same which shtivelM 
everything before it. In one street every bouse had at 
least one d&d. And many other mines idotmd had thdr 
tale of exptocions. It ia a sad thing to say that these 
are onfy a small portion of the anni^ toll td deaths in 
the mine. The explosion startles, and putdk tjmpathy 
is rii^tly stirred becamw of the many in one mine who 
have hem suddenly swept away. But it is the daily toll 
el lives lost that goes to make the greater pixi. el 
flii SMsaaial twelve hondnd fatalitka. Most of these «m 
<n||^ ImPIII «f la the coOtety concerned, and are aotwl 



annuaUy in the statistics of the Mines Department. Silent 
and ceast'lcss, the fatal accident i.s a solemn thing to those 
who know the nun or boy, and the home to which that 
tragedy comes, When you have had to break the news 
to mother or wife, and* have helped to carry the poor 
brokoi body in, then you know the tra^ies behind the 
statistics, and the daily drama of broken hearts and Itves 
behind those figures. Such has been too often my ex* 
perioicc in common with maxiv in the mining world of 
Great Britain. When it is said, as it often is in othcT 
circles, that we miners have minds peculiarly rootl'd in 
our life and ronrlitioned by it, then let the Ufe and toll 
of our trade speak for us. But, anyhow, it is a well- 
disiwsed mind and wide open with charity. Perhaps our 
trade has not a little to do with that, fur it early teaehes 
us to know the need of these things. 


C H P n K XIX 


Thi Minimum Ifoge 


Mnaas uvt a vsrr coumuk.u. life, all live in the 
saaM ooUkey viSage. ai^ all work at the same coUiety *. 
wheo not «t work they are always “ at home ’’ to me 
wotbar. the daoo an alwaya open. ’Shetdon they 
Iehmt 

ttt aMBmon wHh aA, 1 hiul enloycd the common ri|^t 
III ibi mdil tilttiiiit hoM* Bui laMT mY woilc 
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More education, better education. And better incomes. 
The moral was plain : the worker must do these thingt 
for himself. The old dream was rc-inforced by daily 
e.tperience so intimate and urgent that it left no titoe 
for dreaming. I didn't “ go into publir life." and t didn’t 
nramt " paMk life." No one ever wanted a work-and- 
h(miio>Iife more than I. But farts drove me to action. 
Behind action was the sen^e of ^^rong tlut those who by 
their work and life desen’cd the best got' the worst returns. 
So I urged the workers to better things themselves, tin 
foot and cycle I went to meetings. I preached no abstract 
economic theory— not even that of Marx. I knew the 
protdem better than any theorist, and had plenty of 
material at hand from dav-trediy eiqpericnce to p<wt the 
monL Wherever two or thru* « miW be gathered together 
hi lay part of the county I went. And so did the oth« r 
nH*ml)ers of our small band. Trams were rarely used, for 
they would seldom serve the purpose ; tmd anyhow there 
was little money for them, llie bus was not yM. It was 
often midnight or early monimg wbm I neturaed. If 
there were (^y a handful at the meetings, there wgs the 
reward (d Mwiwihip and the knowledge that a little 
•aed lid been sown. But sometimes we got crowds and 
mme fun. 

I remember one night when a fine meeting was followed 
by supper with friends. Result— ondnight, kst in the 
dark, up a ag^post trying to speH out with my fingm 
the directions in raised letters. That was my*firit kssoui 
in liuit« 

In the matter of Labour repreaentatMn the diittkt 
where I now lived was ahead of the rest oi Omrlieia, for 
there were a few woricers’ repieseetativee m the Coanty 
Coondl ; and Chester*-le-Str«et Diviskn had been bdd by 
Lahour for some five years. In a yei^ or two the County 
itnind. THh ff wixhtn iionilnntcd 
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It was thus that I was. puUtHi into the mill-4rcam of 
affairs, anil Rot less leisure than ever. I was ak) in the 
thick of the tiRht for a minimum wage for minorh, ’ITie 
need was v» n,’ great, for I knew good men who sometimes 
got less than a pound for a week of coal-hewing. I wrote 
a pamphlet, and came into conflict with one of the older 
miners’ officials who didn’t believe in it, but I got cheered 
bv conferences and great trowdi»— who agreed with me 
but did not believe we would ever get a mmiinura wage. 
Insecurity had always been a funckunential part of their 
lives; it was part of the order of things; had alwa>s 
been so, and was therefore divinely ordained. The derg> 
and lawyers had a minimum wage, as Ruskin had pointed 
out half a century before. But the pit and pitmi n belonged 
to another world. Still, the nght to a minimum wage 
was plam, so plain that it gnw from an abstract theorv 
into a passionate demand A cnsis came, and the Gov«a» 
ment of the d i\ w.is f.vced with a flrst-class political Isme. 
A greit ‘iiM thfough nt the mines took place. It was 
in the suriim r i f i>,i. .i dl « i it as was the tragedy of 
the cessation of woik an i tin t> sitiiui of wages, it wa| 
relieved by organised amuMminti W.dkiitg matdies, 
and all kinds of games and sports, were organisi d .il! « m i 
the county. As the ponies were brought out of the pit 
children, motheis, and boys went to see them. Evers - 
body knew the names, but they now saw " Billy ” or 
Berner " for the first time. One would almost think 
the ponksjbdonged to the family. Scrnie of these ponies 
had been dbwn the pit for years, so that they almost 
staggeted before the lig^t, wad hardly knew what the 
gieoi of the fieide was. After a time their drivers rode 
In riC€i dffiiubod tlift iiidiiftgesr» officiils^ and 
tMn^i teadifis Hiara ait Xkrtiy moit tndting tbin 
a |ii*fiaiiy Dtilijr dmitf a * 

Tin LabadI pi!wip ia ftocna id 
Iii)4 a Iffl tlnp)^ ta li nd l' adiotl'* 
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-( ning. bo at least tbe chddren were looked after. What 
a change from the day when the master called me to bis 
desk about that breakfast tn his house. Hut strikes ate 
strikes, and mean suffering. I was under no illusion. But 
if the worker is almost souriess in the affairs of the 
nation, as be was then, and with no wiunty fur his wages 
then could he do ? Axi\ how, he set urid his minimum 
wage, and won one of the movt lonriite advantages in 
industrial histor)'. Bad as things arc todav, tlxee who 
wesrked under the old tootli and claw system know the 
boon the minimum wage has proved. So far ofi did that 
idea seem in tlie light of tonditium that had prevailed 
that men had thought it a dream. But dreams Kime< 
tunes come true. Fmality has not been reached, for the 
minunum wage needs to be rarried further m the light 
of psesent-day conditiona. 

\nd now brother Will was a mail, and had insn t ttai 
111 Oxtoed. Tall and good looking, lie came to see me m 
the autumn. (>. D. H. Cole and ft H. Taarmy—two 

young Fellows of the Umversity w w making a breath 

in its ccHiaervatma, and had a good following aiaoag 
underpadaMinL Will was at Kuskin Ctdlege, and* went 
to At hetores of the heterodox Fellows. He was pte< 
fitfiag for the Umversity Economic and Political Suence 
Dipkuna. 

Will won his diploma the next year, and returned to 
the pit, where he worked as a coal-hewer. During that 
time 1 had been elected to the Miners' ExKutive and 
Coocihation Boards. So, what with my pit*woik and 
County Council ArbitratKms for the men. at coUMtiis tip 
and down the Onmty, Execuuve and Cmoliatioo Boards, 
and dekt^dkcis to London and abroad, I was a real man 
of aSaus. But now and then 1 got tune to total up the 
worth <d it all, or. as my father would say. to tal» the 
eoeDadiagi and read the compass so that I should know 
if the of my dreams was sailing true to dmetiott. 
Hw iMhr fawa me that foe this, for the meefmgs teem 
iMV IM fi^idd on open^'tk TliMi 



wouiu 1 i<iK.e iwu uLiiv uu iiiy luiw urtuie me urigrii 
fire, while their mother made drei<ses or knitted stuckingb. 
And the sewing and knitting, or baking, were often held 
up when excitement grew about the long journeys we 
took to far-away beautiful lands on the back of a great 
flying stork. There were amazing adventures in that 
wonderland. Of course, Lewis Carroll had done it all 
long before when he tdd a certain little girl all about 
Alice in Wowicrland, while they floated down the river 
on a sonuiMar's day. So I read my little girls the story 
sometinies, and. when they nodded, hdped to cany tbem 
to bed. iWn one could look at lifis and aHairs fnun the 
proper an^, for was not all onr work to this end— that 
little childly should live in their Wonderland, and mothers 
and fathers be heartful of the good of life because they 
wen. The wind came singing its way over the fells and 
wld^liiig at the window. From where I sat 1 could m 
the lights of a village twiidUe Ittc a silver rim to thi deep 
dark void. Ov cr there were homes tad {athcra aadmothers 
and little children. Was it with them as it was with us ? 
Had I earned what w.is niine, wliiMi was nothing but 
joy Ad laughter— whicli is lile's lx‘st pay ? Had 1 don? 
what I might, and, if imt, wherein had I ened ? Then 
suddenly I knew the searching and questioning was a- 
one praying, and that at least if I had neither been satis- 
fied nor sanoeeded, the desire and dream were still there. 
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dem()ni.tration, and went regularly for many years. In 
time I went with tny Ix)dge with band and banner, and 
a good following of members and their WJies. I still go 
every year, for it is to me one of the most impressive and 
inspiring experiences anv man ran have. It is exhilarating 
to inarch srith your band and banner, and als<i to watch 
this stirring spectade from sonie high fvant of vantage, 
where you see it as a long continuoiu whole Officially 
this gathering is cant'd a gal.i, but to tlic miners and their 
wive.s, who come in from everj’ part rif Durham, it is " Tli'- 
Big Meeting.’' 

Banner after banner, liand after band, followed by the 
members of the I.odge.N and their wives. From remote 
places on moor and fell, and irom huge collieries near the 
towns, they have marched ; down from tlie boiindanes 
of the coalfield, and up frcmi tlie centre thtv h.tve (ome 
kttpmg step ail along the mads to lively turn < bmee 
«ghl II) the morning they have been coming into the oty 
of Durh-un, and even at nocm the apparently endleas march 
goes on. 

First coBMi the great banner carried by picked men. 

to carry themselves, cjr their strength 
wii avail them httle. I’msmg the poles in the liras* rap 
resting on the chest, and held by leather straps on the 
shoulders, is a gieat art. 

The colliery banner is almost a personality. Much 
thought has been given to cobar. design, and size. Many 
have been the consultatums snth the artist and the firm 
chosen to cany out the wishes of the Lodge m the matter 
of bringing th^ banner to life, and one <k the great days 
in the hudory of the colliery was the unveiling of it. A 
ooUiecy witfamt a banner is almost unthinlcaUe. Deep 
debate on design and finance go to the making of it. and 
hi is an honoured man who is chosgn to cot the oilken 
axd and q;ieak to the great crowd which gathers at its 
uafartfc B f . Mor^;iiii«tMfbgudeamtotbesoklM!rthan 
tlnl WlwlliMii ahowing tiie Good Samaritan tending the 
•fbcIliMMI ' W f yi M i g, It a aettbig of red, blue, and gohl, ii 



t(» tlif mint T. The uftir laK of the I^qe walk with pride 
1/nt ith thtir lunnfr, while behind come*, the band .and 
tilt* nitn and wiim<n of the eolhcrj. Down the mam 
street tliey walk, klwicn walls of spcchators massed 
tfiRcther on * ithcr side. Greetings are called by the on- 
lookers to friends and relatives in the procession, and 
hands are gripped as they pass on. Sometimes, the march 
IS slowed down ; sometimes it is stopped, marchers 
and spectators blbrking the long street as. far as eye 
can sec. 

Above the fiutttnng banners, the old square Castle, on 
its foundation of rock, rises dear cut ai^aiast the sky, 
seeming to block further passage that way. But the pro- 
cession moves on, and as it passes dowly over the bridge 
one can see the tree dudows like etdi^ {Hctnres in the 
seembfly still waten of the river below. Gradually the 
dmnhers wedge theeosdives into the narrow street wiMf*” 
is called Silver, sad past the ndi^iy eqaat Ctihedial, 

" Half church of God, half castle ’gatost the Scat,*' steading 
there so grey and quiet m its own grounds. Turning and 
twistiqg round narrow hairpin liends, the procession* 
sweeps uito the broad street that leads past the h.indsome 
red Shiie Hdl and the great gloomy prison, until it hnallv 
reaches the wide, spad^ racecourse by whkh the River 
Wear mna Whether the street be wide w nanow, it is a 
packed mast of cheering crowds and friends saluting 
friends. A happy, gay crowd, which has thrown off old 
care for tlus one day. Ranged side by side •& akng the 
nver, bannettai«&i^,flntt«iogiiitheb(«eae. Many are 
oinre^ with crape in token of a fdObaMaeaglber of the 
Lodge kQled in the mine that year. Following the oaeuse 
of the river, the baimers form a asnidrcle, impressive and 
beantifrd. To the left, the aqnam grey towers of the 
Cathadtal rise on the Mghts. The Casrie ia farther over. 
Standing there, reptmentfrif the power of old thaea, one 
sroold not be raipriaed to see a rm ownd kniidtf* ^ 
and chaUenge tlw cmwdh hsloir. Tim mtoriw lodt doarn 
on a fight wMsh atiif the W w 4 i for the p ma ri pewmata of 



marauding barons, in all tbtir colour and braverv, haN<‘ 
passed into the hands of thf cerfs who iurrir thni 
little more than cattle, and h.n( now become mm and 
women. 

It is a sight which compels the \icKm and the question. 
What has ^cn birth to this tlmig ’ What is it that has 
brought tt^j^cr these hundn’d^ of thousands of peopk , 
dominated by a communal spirit more iloqurnt than the 
greatest speech ? Year by year, for half a century th* \ 
have been coming now, taking such complelc jcMi'it vsi* n 
of the dty that no traffic can come within it that day 

When the Big Meeting first began, the c ituern of Durham 
feared these hordes of mineis, of whose fierceness trmble 
tales were told. The citizens proicstc'd against this in 
vaskm of miners, and, when thf v foiuid tin msehts pout i 
Inu to atop the invasion, barruadfd thfir pitniMs a 1 
til fi the i itv as a place arc ursrd Hut tin pariahs fioin ih** 
cualhtlds had come, and their splendid s^-disapUne Wt 
such an impiession that the “ protestors *' had finally felt 
very foolish. Now the business peo|^ cheer the mardwrs, 
and, indeed, aanually request those in authority tesgrant 
qpuMfitMlefH to the " invaders ” 

But there is a greater story to be told of this peoyde and 
their forbears. It would take long to tel! the tale of that 
mass of human beings, driven from all the yiumts of the 
compass into hts co^eld by the fierce winds of the In- 
dustrial Revolution ; nsen from all counties and all parts 
of the kingdom, working and fighting together— and tn 
times of stress sharing even their last enut widi each 
other. Ihhiwn on their own resources and hit to work 
out their own salvatkm, they had to journey thra«fh the 
social wilderness, until now they are one a^ indivuibh, 
tailing, tejdcing and sufiering together; and suflenng 
hw i^yed a great part in the process. 

Taka ytmr stand in any place in that coalfield and you 
Mm udiMh of at hast one mme which has been swept 
ti^ llli (MMi. all>devottiiag tdast that has earned nan 
find IfifiMU ttefiiu* it. and then sent back its pohon to 



sufforatf* those it had mi.ssed in its cour«'. But what are 
fir*' and fl<xKl rompared with the daily toll over the greater 
part of two centurit*s ; the sudden silence in the mine and 
the mournful groups with the still body on the rough 
ambulance? These things have brought suSering and 
broken hearts, but thev have welded these people into a 
unity which is more than economic. They have brought 
an instinctive undmtandmg to all miners and all worken 
in ail lands, and created a sense of solidarity which no 
amotmt of education could have given by itself. 

* * * * • 


The imioQ has brought this great crowd here for the 
*‘Big Meeting, " but the gala spirit is dominant every* 
where. Families sit on the grass all over the coMMi, 
sampling the good things baked by mother and daughter ; 
and nothing tasU ■, so gtjo<l to these sromen as the complir 
ments paid to their lukiiig. 

SonM wander round, meeting old frunds who have 
moved to other oollieries, and, alas ! old Adam is here too, 
for there are those who go to the gamlding school, or play 
” " on the gnus. 

Two phtifomu are erected m the graond mum dbtinne 
Iram ocw another, mmI iuouimI the {datfornn are gitiherad 
aome thuaiaiidi of men aowl wonen. Moat but 
many art iretred on tlM frare and a fw <hs tito ataiia of the 
liiatfocni. 

The time for 'flu moe t i a t M not )wt doe, Imt a sell- 
I wt pi order at tad i piitiMin in a lively 
dahiita, wfairih he has initiated while asreiting the 

It b a food-togjioaind and a aariooe crowd idtieh is 
fQMd tbt pia tfo f m if BMt Iwiv too llio giila 
qdiil b abroad, for tide b tha day of days to them ; a 
frost of good thtob to coare, and an ti etpa d i o nbt^ 

utosifi irf titoi Tht ftffti f giin iflrit itotototcii 



t rimd, that baa adjuumed tu tb<* various fwins of sport, 
ihc Mine sjnnt is marufrst among aU the tboomds 
.scattered over the course eating and gossiping. Whom or 
they arc, whatever they are doing, die gala spirit nuniftsts 
itself. It is the day of the \t.ir, and old Durham is theirs. 
For over fifty years they has# mar«h<d through the ntv 
once a year. Their father- had done it lx fore tli#rn. 
From boyhood and girllxxHl they bad hiani this day 
spoken of m the home as though it was a satre#! das - 
withal a day of rejonmg- and this’rity is their .Mfia 
The remnant had gathend here m the old hard dass wh«n 
the onion strufgtUd for existeni e, and its scattered members 
found comfort in meeting tc^ilber Now it is the in- 
different and negligible remnant tliat is left at home and all 
the coimty community is here, not lumguig tcgtth<r in 
their weakneas, bot nughty, sure, and domuiaiit. I he (U . s 
of uncertain, dependent childhood are jMst. and this is the 
strong luaii expenence won, tefiectmg on the best 
way to use his strength. 

A cheer goes up as a group » sena pushing its way to the 
4datforms. Seger eotliusiasts try to shake hao^ with 
the ipealaM Hho have been eeketed by the vote %f the 
Mhmi^ Le%s. Great lias been the interest taken m that 
WOto, and not a little manceuvnng between the vinous 
schools of thought to get the man who wxiuid most 
accurately vow* their views. 

The Seovtary of the muon is m charge of one platform 
and the Presideat at the other. They are products of the 
grim era of iadividnalum, and they cany ito marks tqpoa 
them physkally and mmtalfy, tbougb they ate iMh 
deedaxed Sociatota Both are over six feet, xoagnifierat 
s |>ec iiii<8M . straight as pines, even though they are old and 
gr^. They toner abm the crowds, even as they have 
toMend over the gna coairostanoea of the pei^ m 
eMk tlHiy tahmned as mwesa. They m pitmen to the 
OMMi Mk w d t aae d lacit. They are poor men, but nch in 
wen blood and sinew and splendid adl> 
ilptm liittm IlMiy Imm nim « tniif «niif Inpilrir fmm fhi 



nipn aronnd them that vast wealth could not buy. The 
pu'Milfnt, forceful, domin.uit, ««?lf-reliant, handles the 
t rowd .i'> only a man can who ha.s had to fif{ht crowds with 
his kick to the wall, sway them with human appeal, or 
reason closely, as circumstances demanded. He did not 
arrive by saying what men wanted him to say ; he arrived 
by saying what he believed he ought to say in the best 
interests of those he served. 

The secretary reminds one of the busts of Shakespeare— 
the shape of his face, and his great fine eyes. He appeals, 
but there is ever the challenge behind the appeal. He 
makes up his mind— and he is granite ; a local preadier, 
cultured, widely travelled, deeply versed in the technique 
of his own trade and equally in that of local government. 

The thickset, busin^l^e treasurer reads the annual 
balaooe sheet as a preUminary to ihc meeting, and a well- 
drasMd, cultured-looldtig financial secretary does the bk» 
on another. In their own respective ways they make that 
balance shi, t a vtn* human thing. For, tho^h it is the 
business account i f i gre.it business concern, it also touches 
the lives of a great mass of {xople. 'I be i ntic of democracy, 
or ofVade unions, might well ponder that tr.i(lf account 
of how bumble men have organised, contributed tlien 
co^pen weekly, and in a busin^ike way helped to sustain 
the onfortonate, and conduct as well as defend thsir own 
trade interests. The integrity, ability, and sdU*«tiriyicfaig 
kyalty bdbiad that docni^t is fvtte sevealed wteo an 
athletic, txnmied IHUe «aaa tells of wadt done lor the 
injured and sdaHvvs of those wbe hesi bent tdOfed. For, 
ihough we win isfidaticms a wd an infinity oi 
mMy n^atioiis, and tho^ the ntasr pays his own 
seleeted taspeetcut to fo(t% the ende of Government 
the banners arom dbow tha aannal toll is 
•tffl psid. So if an soddont esnaot be peeveated. the 

ffU l f i i i f }|j§ il I ft i i tbt swrto 
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i buntile of energy m »]nte of lui one kg, galvtnim hit 
audience. But he is also to wearing himteif nut, and wiU 
iaoon be at peace for ever. Etkn \Vilkin«>on. snuli, noting, 
sure, eAMly reaches the extreme edges of llie \ aot rtowds 
with her voice— which pemer it not given to nan> 
speakets. She captures by Iwt unexjsvttdmtt, and 
boidt by fact upon fart Btvm. mawvr 

in conception, but dear and Mnipii in ihs rraaoning. 
penetrating, buvmest Uke, iiiiie|sn(l<nt in outlook, reach 
mg the young reading workrr and tning }u(h u> 
the old. 

And finally (i«,rge Lanvbury. did in the workers' 
came, yet as young as the youngest m outlook and en* 
thmiasin, the unsuspected practical man in tonferenre, 
but the friar of the Socuhst mos»ment on tl»e f4atfom>. 
Bb name is a banner, and hi* tinipUst sentttKi a 
message. 

No ct<mninn{daoe platform* thcM no commonplace 
aowd. Each rtacts upon the other, so that the exhdara* 
tion of mind and spirit bits them to unusual heights of 
(bought and vidun. And ov«g all the blue sky and tj^ hot 
mm, tmtftnA by the light breem which gently moves the 
i rtll hN nie ^ ^ banners. Tbe nver rolls dear and cool, 
•nd away beyond are wide stretches of deep gret n hcldt 
an d dark thick woods. 

With the end of tbe meeting, large numbers move 
towards the CatbedraL Fear there a service is to be held 
and colkctiom taken in aid of the Aged Uuigr*’ Homes. 
Ihe miner is prand of his " Homes " movement, for H is 
hm, and he gives his aged people a Iwautiful home. Tenday 
he will go to the Cathedral for this purpose. Bnt be will 
f» for more than that, for be is vvry reverent, and lovet 
a good service and a good sermon. 

'num mineri* bands have the hoomn of being selected 
In land tbe iliiging k thid wonderful btulding, psdeed W)^ 
fnefle, «Mtl^ men. whom stnmg voices roll through the 

illiitttt raw ******* nrawi cmKiyoi* 
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and cx-treasuner of the Aged Miners’ Homes —is the 
preacher. The winter oi life has laid its white snows upon 
him, hut there is no winter in his heart. A kindly, gentle, 
strong face, through which faith shines, revealing the 
spirit of him. A ^auliful, invisible mantle wrought by 
ixrayer and rejection dothc.s liim, and. though you 
cannot touch it, the thing itself is seen and known 
to all. This man has a firm hold on the afiections 
of the congregation whose lues have been moulded 
and beaten to shape by grim toil. The psalms they 
sing are real <ind searching, and the chapter he reads, 
with its message of love, seems an easy, attainable wisdom 
in his presence. 

As be speaks from the puliat that day, be speaks with the 
anthority those men and women have given him. The 
devoot and the bdifiereot are there— even the roystercr is 
present ; and titey are as day in the hands of thi sM 
potter, who, in that hour, works and shapes tNMuiqi' s«t of 
the rough mixed material. Wise things an said in simple 
words, but the hpint tif him holds more miadom than the 
spokgi words and ideas expressed ^ 

His audience has been disdplined by toil, m.ide familiar 
with danger and death, and is worried much by material 
ti^iga. Their lot is cast in an age of coal, iron, and steel, 
sad Bsoeasity compels deep, grim thoc^ts on things 

Many nf tlt f w w am sliMleiits nl Mfn 
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the itfSkn in Ifat itiljf uten thi 

win io full mi t t i t w w fttpufidi in tin conflict tMiop V 

aiaUss wwe assd as a prisaa. tlwy am pmod of those 
p ri soiMW ; their thonght is coiocBrsd fay Mteh incidents, 
f iiri ff fitfidi in sndi fioti^beati Im (rwmi to tbote 
•tiili cnwvktiani wtodi it iiiw fwfr tlie 

adtktooaamiJwidaam^ Birtimflimtflardalimidth 
of Indgmeat in the Ufacary that weald he sa amdi to 
nsaon ia the pit. The pkk sad tlw mm f«y<aoto ittto 
little room lor pMloicfiite t w ad th? " 



ISi)t m spite r>( <>u<h knA«ie(ij;e an4 espcneme ttii*' 
nndicnce luten« now wjth ifk hr.irt Time, epochi. and 
ceonoinks ajre forgotten (t>r tiies mtIc what the loui ol 
man has sought m all ag*x and al! lind«, and alwats uill 
seek -that which MtistW' tht ‘}»int Ihus tlwA are lield 
by the strung, eloquent n-m i4 tla to whom 

they listen like still iMinr dnldriti to i will told •tots 

And I. too, 'Wsis JO t\ it « 1*1) t to ni\ 

fM fnfnd whom I had mot umhr suHi utiutn 

M lilt*® a lew y<Mr^ Udoif\ aiid wlit* jot 

Wt>re I undn^tiKNl rtn'-rH lirn! hv th# rrantmiK 
moving in cIom* po *1 u«mtK it vtas goo<l to find oiic^H 
\n thu^ place, mm u 1 and it '•ttuJ 1 h< dH o hment ft om Ihr 
riis^h and wreMle o( il»o > W(»fk stud relcaM* from the 
bu^Htlc of things oiit-ui« .ill lomhinod to 4 ^|:^li 

annrnd me the moimmt I uifatti tN ( !i m Hu! 
wfilte I liSiteneil to the «ild prt‘aiiui th w i.i»i * i th ^ 
bmidmg grjp|*r*d mi tl it <h» i»(c Jww'med far 

away. 

A thousand \e«ir.s ii liad &tood like a great sentinel, high 
up ItKiking wiently cm at the busy life lielow Day hy 
&av wittioiit>*ceasing, n had Iteard the tramp of j&ssmg 
feel. Around it, and far lie^ond. it luu! M’tn gmeiations. 
ronn and ui* with their ddfrnng forms <4 MKial life V<*t 
vitui tht* dixs when the monkish builders \arung tlwii 
tinl wuh times of praver had wrouglit to Tsose thiso pile . 
It had stmai unchangetl. Socul storm, not. cu il war, *014 
cruel bUxKly battk»i, it had seen them all, yet ever it stood,, 
giving silent welcome to fnend and foe. Through its aiakf 
had slowly^, moved, adorned in splemh>ur, all that was 
representative of the wealth and power of the dilleniig 
ages. Yet they had passed, and the vast Norman building 
with its mighty pillars stood serene, untroubled, impensh- 
abkf— the refuge of all seeking peace. I also, with my 
feUow*worker$, living in the stressful chip's of this industnal 
age^ had come to find rest and solace. As a rmsm. 
Method Sodalist, I cared little for either its ornate or 
Ibi side. But I felt myself so tuned and 

m 



enl.irsi*d by this place of strength and beauty, with its 
setting of toilers, tlut I was carried in vision beyond the 
things of to-day. This harsh, raw industrial age would 
pass like the others, which had taken with them the serf 
and tlie cattle-like peasant. 1 looked on the faces of the 
men and women around me, seeing the eager light in their 
eyes, and the features softened by the influence of the 
place. 1 thought of their work, their courage, their love 
of home, and the* patient sacrike with which they were 
building up organisations for the winning of economic 
freedom ; I thought of all the way this people ha4 come— 
and victory over the grim things of our Ufe seemed certain. 
So it was that the preacher had finished before I knew. 
It was the music and the voices of the great multitude 
rolling throi^ the mighty building which brou^t me to 
myself. 

The fiervioe txm, the people file out of the Cathedr8l||| 
join the slow-moving aatoes in the streeti. 
these stand there unable to move. As fir ti the eye can 
reach it is a solid mass of human befogii eilsi stand ex* 
views and jokes, some playing pRinks npon those 
SKarest— that k. wben tl^ can mowa Then, just when 
soowom bas asserted gannm to 

he hero all nset/’ tte dtan k and the 

river moves on. dmk and haanen aie ooming, and, 
frith their chaiicteriilie iutiiid for order, sray is made 
for the advaiwing Lodge, irinch matches easily where 
faitha tn^vement just now seemed unp^Ue. So the 
retvra to the o^lietks goes on with flying cdkmrs and 
lively mosic, while the rest of the groat nuriiif family, 
orderly, good'homourod, gossips, argues, intmam, and 
fneetbearts. 



t II A 1* T I K XXI 


lh( Ma^u ( 

IN THE CHaUHOf'n 01 IHI WORIO MV^V lAlls Wt*f 
told for the dilifht of the thildrin Oic of tbi-^ t»le% 
tuds about a mafpc carjict on urluth. i»hi n \ovt sat tftnnm, 
you were whirled throuch the uir in et*.tas\, U holding 
wundrom things tn wondrous lands. I was in mv thittws 
before the thnil ot Dm mtui CArnet was mine. Ms urpet 
took me over the mu to the Hook of Holland, on and on 
through new lands, until I wis tumbled ott tlie carpet at 
Loptig. l^iipzig ' Ihtthi'hu of Wmmr t»r»\e ot 
Nl^diton's ambittoni>— at least tbr juu whnf ih» ntst 
suds ci the grase wen diu' llun Iir>'dtii, plaie ot 
woiKkrful ihma whiih did not niatnr to roe—I mean the 
china^as 1 w,is a devotee of ttie {iitinan’ii fwt pot. thick 
and heavv, htdding hot brown tea. But there too, m 
JDresden, waa a wonderful Art Gallery, where I s 4 W the 
Madonna of Kafdiael , and, what to tne was more im* 
jpie»sj\f, the picture of tw«i men cany mg into a pexar 
iiome the IxhIv of a man, while the wile, broken by the 
blow, leaned hir head tm her arms over a table. Tliere 
was the hopedessness of the lo$t in tlie drixiping of thtete 
iJiioulders. The woman’s old mother looked at her, but 
even the wisdom of age was baffled and Itrlfiless The 
name of the picture I know not, nor the painter —though I 
know he tHUs Dutch , hut 1 remember that pktuiv better 
than the great Rapliael. Perhaps it was bemuse it spedee 
eloquently of what 1 had often seen. 

1 also law the goose-stepping soldiers, predie, nuchincs 
like, being perfected for the war a year hence, whidt 
would droop the shoulders and stai£p hopdesenni aad 
dopair on the faces of millions of mothers. 

But meastwhik the magic carpet took me to CwHtoi. 
to Bobnito, now adled Ccecho-Slovi^ Ci|||tot, imned 



fur 1 *' li'Jint' w.utr'— for tlio'C who had wtdlth. 
E\*ivh*(ly who was anylujdy in Europe went there 
to liiinK IN iia^’v w.itcr<. They thought it did tliom 
gntxi; pnihahly the thought was as stimulating as tlie 
waters. 

Here pitman Lawson landed in the middle of lyij. 
V^Tty shouldn't he ? The right to do so was bought with 
a good slice of gloomy subterranean life, and few them 
could show as gobd a right. The Miners’ International 
should have been Held in Vienna, but for some vague 
reason that city wxs declared by the Government out of 
bounds to Miners’ Congresses. 

The B.'ilkans were alive. One morning there was great 
commotion in our hotel. The landlady rushed in shout- 
ing, throwing her arms about, and generally giving the 
impression that her reason had altogether departed. Then 
ntsbed out. Later we met her smUing and courteowv' 
altogether the real hydro hostess. On enquiries as to the 
commotion, she e\plained in broken English that it had 
been reported that Serbian soldiers had entered a certain 
village Well, we didn't care if they had entered two.. 
But, not being experts cm such matters as Bosnia and 
HeixtovHu, we were not awaxe that if this report had 
bean true, and Serbiaa aoUSen haid raided Anstiian terri- 
tory, the apnifc wvM have fired tlw Battan aaagazine, 
AB thla waa eaepMotti to w as w« list«n*d atriously, 
l^kii n lwH i t . it lniii'* Fcmi^ fbitsc. 

The Ballaaal Whot wm thi^t anyhow? And 
now, altar a worM-ainilcing mepatioBee, £ ask the same 
qnoMion. Of eoano tho kamed in the diplomatic lote 
M tin INknr Eaat wmdd anowor e«i%. 1 am not 
limad, tl io w g h I know a Httli aboMt it. Bot, when 
il is mU, dw qnoatiott stdl atonda Wbat are the 
BaHame, tbat ndlUm ol the wt«ld'’s yootb dotdd die 

than d bapfmed that in (MUM in 1913 niaecs of 
many natiana moemtlad to hokl oMwwHa m motters 
afleettug their eoanaon Ilia, t lamM thm that 



workti*. are wurkrrs in all land»—|iu>t tl»r lame wlifirvw 
thov live, whatc%fr their ]anf;ua^. That i*. fH,pe(iaI|y 
thf case With niiner- Tlr pit ‘■fieak* in tlie same 
lar,’i!i*:o to tis all the lanifuaiif I'f t<>ii. i})Mi{>line. 
.Mid d.inRcr. Wc sjsike <>{ iImm* e\}.crH>tKes. coinftarrd 
aspirationa. {laioed r«“-f»liiuon'-. innsiikrcsl »avs 4nil 
means for common artum H<n» stri-n^, th« Ixmd Iw 
tween iis! 

On a memorable d.iy w» went oiil to .» la‘.iutiii,l little 
ullitje for a few sofi.il l.our' tocetber In .1 *! fr.iK'tao’ 

garden, with the gold •>{ tlie sun ti}x>n it, we md«lf slmti 
fraternal speeihe*. while •■tift, stolid gemlamws with 
bristling moustarhts, tixik notes of all tli,it was «aid. It 
was as if a big moiisi.uhed n rgi.int ‘d the (maids, trans 
fesred to Scotland \aid wa- i.iksni; ‘-honh.inil Hides ,it 
a Sunday-orhool tea-parts \\i sj,,k< l.inllv wnds t<« 
r ich other in our resjwit’se tongues win. h ind Aii..ljiU 
Smith translated ‘Iliuiwi '.ittg ' \ 011 11 take tine high 
road, and I'll take the low", "John ft*! ” ; rierman 
songs : Austria -which wv knew at a hjinn , the " Mar- 
•seillaise." We hummed the tune* when we didn'^ know 
tlie words. We sang the words of the same tune in rliffeient 
languages. We sang our National Anthem* all log'dlicr 
for thi-v were .ill ours and we were one. !• itullv , we linked 
hiiiiih .ind sang " Auld Lang Syne hveiybod)i M-etmsl 
to know that, for it earned the aspirations of fellowship 
and iiiendship for e\er m itt half-sad, melting tones. 
I.anguage, lands, races, dul not exist. Wf were one 
family, held togetlier by tlw common bond of a comnwo 
experiencef 

The cynk smiles at such scenes in view of what Imp* 
pened in the years fcdlowing. But the cyme is never 
deep. For, in spite of wliat happened, the bond between 
tlie worken of the natums is not only real, bet unbreak- 
able. Unless that fact is grasped by uie governors of the 
wtuid. and its destinies s^p^ accordingly, disaster wiU 
come to what is termed this dvilisation. Thoee eMMnon 
people with Utdeed hands, if wieeiy led bgr leftvrs of 



peart, will ‘'turn the ramparts of heaven, seeking peace, 
but if mwlcm war is the condition of existence, they 
will -a'JHl this htructiire of society crashing down to 
hell 

That was an old, compact little world in w'hich I found 
myself, a world in which crowns were reverenced, and the 
families of Court persons, and their little world, were 
held in aw<>. The awe has gone. War rubbed the tinsel 
off. Another war," and the glitter will go from many 
things that Itxik like gold. The danger is lest the real 
gold of our social structure may go with it. On that 
magic-carpet journey I saw a new world. Not merely 
cities and lands, with their treasures of art and story— 
these wens thrillitigly new— -but a world where peojrfe 
Kwd in (^ivkmsly staggering material opulence, detached, 
M tbnugb ny world was not. I didn’t like that world, 
Mid. by the look on their faces, its inhabitants did wl 
seem to get much out of it. I was shocked, but when I 
told my friends at the pit about what I had seen tlwy 
did not growl like sullen beasts, as novdists describe. 
After say journey on my magic carpet I returned to tbe. 
laine. 

My wage conditions wwte exactly tibe same as tho^e 
M tte cnel4iMi«n whoM oodl 1 wi^^ 1 was, Iwenver. 

talM Iran tlw 

iMi, iMl I had to be Mt the atart ant in 

MSfieci to the cato it h ia e «i mm and boi% eat at the 

MMitoi #)id| III iriho loc Hi Ijkm 

HPiPlWiMI W Wto w - — fp entojitoitoi 

eratlMMM. 1 IbibnI goad leDowihi^ stt ChmIiI 
thare wae at tines, bat tint h s thaid e tif if* thb iflrii 
«f gnedwtlt is {MMKiit. Soeaetiiins X want demi the pit 
to h# deer up some woriciiif lUttmlty, or m the men’s 
oadertheAct. RdetioM with the meaagentent 
woit good, for, thoi^ I fooiht her the laat fraction in 
wage s aed eondyNhins^^ tiioae who worited at tin 
ooUmy wffl spealc as to eewlto— I wm not fool ei»ni(;h 
to think the great change I ardiadgr atohad for cooU 
to axbievTd ttoongli ene oaOhMir oAto 



\\V got what me rotild We were w^lidl, faperwwiil, 
ami of good chw, and \it neither overlooked a pnnt in 
the game n<^r ga\e the imivrrssiim that goodwtll meant 
vvtakrn^N Kathift it th* otha a«i\ a!>o«t fhiv of 
is no unusual tlunj: in XoitlMrit union affairs, and 
I am only too wtll .ivk.m it was m<»rf simple in thr d4\^ 
when coal was king th«m it i'. todt\ w-htn the king has 
be<‘Ti dethroned bv otlnr ru tU nirn* d o*l »ind «h»ttint\. 
But for all that thm wa'^ gie.it stongni m our f^llov^^fop 
and evervahere I found fnuid'' ind^e *iud 

outdoor; I^Ikhu ttih tings. lerture> Mrmon> Win tier 
it was ftermon ot ‘-jHtih iver the samt im^s.igt iht 
burdm of which I have givt*n m previous chapters In 
the* homes and < 1 um< ft is I i arm to know th^ vi 4 s r^wanl 
tieyond moniN htudmt^ vilio hud that tat* uimJcuu 
W l^ often come\ whm tie hand" an bar I uith tod 
Strong, modtst genth nan Tilued in ih» lunttu of 
experience, wlio would hiiidle the liardly eaniitl bookv-« 
not tlwav s ih f* rnng to the opmiom set forth, even though 
thc^ newest sthool of thought in Camhridgr or Loiukm 
•had endorsed it. The supreme mistress of the irafk, which 
can make a collierv boUM* a thing ol beaut) to n^immeU r 
•*H^ht‘ ^a^tl^g tht light of her countenann over thi 
supjK T-t.ibh‘ sHing to it that the phil<M»ph<rs did not 
cnetli>ok the apple pie Hosts senou^, hostn humontU'» 
all < lear^ut rhararters. giving of their good things, material 
and spiritual^ asking iKithmg but that life shall be good 
for you. This was the pay for services render^ii, and good 
pay too. There are tli^ other kind I know. TThe brulid, 
coarsi* typ^ am be found in pit village ns well as town, 
in a mansion m well as in a collieiry' liouse. A life m the 
ruck destroys any iUmions <m that point. But when I 
think of life, it is the wonder of the patient, toUful, kttidly 
snan and woman, sometimes learned and wise, Momttimm 
wise without is fiiese who hM me. 

And as I tiamed twm mh, to return home tqr MdA 
or road* often in the midnii^l hoom, 1 astail fiqpiuif 
if I was worthy of such friesidi and MlimMfk Mt 



Inih -lb fi1!i(W-hip fhi’ lack <f it 

•li.i’)) 

And tl).u wa- IvttiT than wialtli, (tr even a ni i i'- 

f.ir}* t. 


»• H ^ r T l R \ \ I I 
I ’nun ti^iutls 

THr READJR WIIL JHVI (,4THfRF.D FROM PRtVIOl n IM'il <• 

that th<> union is an intt>gnil part of the Iifi- uf the Xdjthmi 
miner; in truth, it Is in the lextnn <i< hi-, thought >vfn 
when he is not ronsicious of it 1 nr w.u;*', houv> n udi- 
tions, vafHv in the mine, are all stttied and seen te iRf 
till uiui 11 111 n is to lx* startitd on a seam, price', 

and I undtti' 11' m' t !'• d' M' <i 1 Roof, height, limb<r, 
wage st.indatils nr.'t !<' 'e • . r'lderation, also 

consideratuui inu't 111 i;i\iniii..i •I’l-iei ot tr.idi' 
ti{«i, and a dozen othei things I bin a.t . i t • • 
man who declared whin the ('ahnnt was Uiiig i in 1 
that he must have the Treasury. Ixe.iuse he had " 'in*d 
up to it.” And if ever anyone ” serves up to it " the nun* r’s 
ofikia) does. He does his sirving in heat and sweat, 
doubled up in the dark, year after year, from bovbixHl 
to manho^. He is of the pit, he is of the colliery — 
which is, of course, the streets and homes in which the 
miners live. * ' 

Add to this, the terms he uses, methods of calculation, 
knowledge of the men for whom he acts, knowledge of 
eSects of what is decided upon the homes (of which 
Idi is one). Then there is in addition the drilling criticism 
ho must face hi the busoess mooting of the union when 
testas am beiag disctuaed-*add these and you stiU have 
«Rdy a faint ii£» of the varied wwk cf a tmion official. 
TtHlajp, alter yean of experience ot the wider world, I 



am than 4 ^oni*»hKl at thf futicnu* ability 
ih* qiuUtii^N of 3U<l|fm#nt and and tht *^tan(UTd 

(4 Mmr<‘ tnhjfli tb«M m»n givi And all thi^ 

lalnt'it lit a pittanr* thatba* It » U to U 

til' v\ ip“ that hiildx thnn tfv thui ta^k lhat ^h(»h dta^- 
and hold^ thtrn i** th* t t n\ otd that 

thi*\ have in nammunt^ * a1 tia ^jarit 

of ''•iTMce iht 4Tn< M utiud d' " t t » *|i4 mtKHm 

Ihir^ H alntn»lan«* of that and t ^ m ^ htwii; 
Hut lu* knimn (Uh#T thing*’ Ar< i'> H tO'U lut » a »m*oi 
PutpJr com** to In- h<»m»' ha 4»Ui»* tt»% nvM t inn -i 
the find, m th^ pi* a* Vs* lull ot rntMing 
at all huut*^ oj lia to do. tome and h* is ih* 
jMUtnt Iwttmr lOal ado mi Ntw anu tian hf sj)»ak«- 
hi> mnul , Ml du-, M>n*oii' ♦ A* \ tImi at 

such tUBCJ^ IS apt to Iw du:| *? 0 / • 0 I u » o 

tffnfing (<mrtoH\ i- a tv ^ tar m* 

lH{*pk hi vu.d t' ouiti- hut ^^* 4U not ignorant 
of the \alu» » t s nn Iik» ^nUme or tuo The wm*m -* 
that IS tiH ottuuls kiTp ckm* watch on the s^Ute of th* 
^Hiinc Ihe workers appoint their own insjwators for this 
punioM** and also lombme ^ith mni nt other ioHienrs 
to pu a Kgiihr Hininhution to maun.nn on* of thnr 
ovi* innung knowhdgi and <*rnti<aos to 

\ I t 1 n 1 nun nho <an go thma ih? pit f»k,uilarh 
<< at '}»M laJ tiints «h<n <aUnl ujniu Uh*f» nuessars 
<io\uniutnt inspttoi*v an MOt foi If an auident 
lupi^fns, the union ItMik^ aftir th« <onijKnutu»n of the 
unfortunate And tlnue an men in ever\ mirthmi col* 
liery who* can < the < om[>tujs.aion Ijiw like a 

lawwr. 

\M\m an artidtnt fatal, the n«ws lias to be brokiii 
in a home that is ofnn ignorant of the dread thing that 
h» coming* 

Tlieii the scene of accident must he examined to leant 
the cause, and ascen^n whether there was negtigam 
of any kind. In addition to compensation, in^t^ua! 
contributkms are made by tlie men and boys ; thus the 



auuitiviiai money, winch is a help 
in the time of need. Some of the sick have to be sent 
to a ronvalet^ent home, and arrangements must be 
made. 

There is a hospital case, and the ambulance van or 
some other meaas of transport has to be arranged. A 
vacancy in the Miners' Home— and so many need it. 
Who is to go? There’s a fine point. Sometimes there 
is an annual treat ior the old people, and something for 
the bairns. Every day, something, and between whiles 
advice to many on questions far beyond the range of the 
ordinary duties of the officials. Fortnightly, they collect 
the revenue, and, quarterly, they give an account of their 
stewardship. 

The men pay thdr aq;>pers to the union, the bospital, 
the Aged Hooms. and many other good objects. 

The fiiMuecitl tale and the total raised is a thing to matyfi 
at. Replarly, with newer a dkwbt of its valiMv Itliirti' 
pay their union oontribotiom. Sqom» few satyr have to 
be spoken to, but even they never question its worth, 
for life and even death is involved m the work of the^ 
union f tuad they know it. W'jth years of ray life spent 
in the scrum of it, living now in tl» midst, and watchim; 
it at dose quarters, 1 marvel at the far-sightedness, the 
btismeas-like ability, the long yean of patience and sdf- 
sacnioe which have gone to baM up and maintain this 
great organisation called the unknu Only the very hi^ 
socid sense and the sometimes instinctive, sometimes 
conscious, scctal purpose behind it cotdd ba%% done this 
thing. Human we are, and so at times hiunan failings 
appear in the working of it. but even these only serve 
to throw the floodlight cm has hen and is beiiig 
accomidished. It is a gr^ boaincas, and ^ tut a busi- 
ness. It is for the individtol, and yet it is lor the oom- 
manity. It is very.wery human, ai^ yat in Uw teeth of 
the critical 1 will say it is Divine-^ very eas e nc e of tba 
ChristUii Gospel working oat H the Jim of the poople. 
in the pit and in the home. 



As>k the manager as to the vaJue uf the umon. He has 
reserve 0 }Hnkms on some things, ior he w held responsifalr 
lor the safety of the pit, and the men have neresunly 
here and there to be cntical. He has to constder costs, 
and the men have to ci)n»ider sragM. The tsro do jwt 
run easdy together, so tliere w s^rp turgatning The 
manager is harried bv his Mipenors, who are turned by 
competitors m markets, to ever increase jeodwcti'm and 
the men who have to do the producing base their ojiinKWi 
too. Then there are new ideas on Hoth swies which vnne- 
times dasl). Now and then there u a stoppage as the 
result. But it would be difheult to find a manager in the 
North who would not admit that the union u a oo- 
c^perative agent without which the mine wmild he {Nxxer 
in its organisation, Co-o{*erat«>n between men and 
MDpliqren is often talked of in safjiM- term- itic t ilsm 
meamiriiile showing thor entm ign iranu* ol ihc immcnst 
range of it in aitual o{Hrjtion every working day of the 
imr. The inmir has his news of the ultimate goal at 
which he aims. He stands tor social ownership But be 
also is aware that at present, or in the future, urcigred co- 
operative acticHi is neoes.sar> to his own well taring And 
union is a means to that end. a.s well as an at tise 
agent in tus personal interest. It » also part of his < run. 
muiial life, and a very m^)ortant part too. 

" If war hath her siacaies, peace hath Iwrs as well.’* 
True, war is more arresting to histonan and reader. Some 
day. I doubt not, the hutonan wrill discovet, the humble 
ones of tUs wmrid. He will sit in the midst of them, 
observing! listening, studying their mys, ewtoma, and 
institutions ; mayte he snil /t*t with them, and In ' he 
will discover material for his wurk socdi as histomna 
sehtwa find ; his record of histofy will be near to drama. 

Meanwhile the institutions of the collfery. tlie hvet of 
Mn iSMSpie in the oommonidace roelii, find littk place in 
||i IMlhMi’a Story, ihe union, of cmasr, » a thmg t» 
We have this in common with all 
f$0C mhKmi m haw not aniwd " yet. Sidney Webb 



actually K'A'*' nnnu to tiu* tahk, ana one or two others 
luve fione a httle. The ap;es will be grateful for thc'C 
few lxwk>> depicting the life of the iwoplc, and rccorditig 
the htory and work of the unions. But to-day a union 
means to the really respectable citiaen a bricklayer who 
won't lay bricks, a plumber who never mends a pipe, and 
a miner who is either striking or contemplating a strike. 
Sympathy for the man, of course, but the unioa is another 
thing. Sidney Webb showed that unions were the de- 
scendants of tlie old 'guilds, and therefore centuries old. 
He knew what counted with the re.spectablc Englishman. 
Call a thing old, prove it is not new, and the sanctity m 
time breaks down preiudiccs. But the respectable Engii>li- 
man won't have it. The leisurely bricklayer and pliimbtr, 
and the miner who disturbs the peace, is in his mind 
when the question of Unions comes up. Even in the 
Labotu and Soculist movement to-day men are heard 
at times speaking scornfully or in a paternal, indn^ent 
way of Trade I'nioii'. .^irange how the really re- 
spectable bourgecjiHje niimi o» liie really resfiectable 
Englistynan will jx-isist .md i*',»lf in (piiie 

unexpected {daces. 

The men of the unions are a mysterious entity, Im .mo 
they are up against the facts ; must face up and do wliat 
is possible to shape them to their own ends. Our way of 
life is nol of the nature udiich inclines one to love theorists, 
heterodox or orthodox. 

A few grjiins from them here and there wwked into 
the system at the pmnt of the pick, but no chafi, however 
brilliant the wordy snbititote for wisdoni mey appear. 
The professors didn’t catch me early <auni|^ for that, 
and my life didn't make me eaaly loadable to them. I 
never cared twopence what a man thought, however revo- 
lutionary, heterodox, or orthoifox, as loi^ as he did think 
it, instead of only ‘thinking he tbooi^t it, und«T the 
influence of the latest champion of some “ sduMd," whose 
knowledige of life and mankind was exactly " niL" Chie 
thing 1 have learned and I’m sure of : schools, colhfcs. 



und universities, with all their valui-s, do not rontain all 
the wisdcnn of the world, nor anv p<*at jurt of it . and 
writers of books- -whoM,* opinion'- are wi jjrii*dil^ absorbed 
th;it they become almo'.t unofficial dictator*. <%»n these 
may have something to learn. The logic ol hi« driven 
in by hard master!*, m,i\ entitle the wnoii- worker to 
teach the bookidi one- something hir he ha*, mentally 
carved his own wav through “Infenontv tomplcs'* 
tin latest jargon to apph when the‘|»hilo<-)jthu* oJ th** 
Mil'erior ones are sfomnl. Viliat a lot of ' ‘.ujK'Ts»rit\ 
complex” doctrines in the whole range «f Mwial thought 
and action one see - 1 omr ami go tn a lifetime ! It is good 
that they should conn. l«>tter that they should gr*, but 
best of all that the humble on<- ‘•hould harn that an 
aggressive word-wiaard will often trv to dominate th<m 
with mferkv stuff. 1^ t the man who w otk*- w ,»(, 1 1 - h.nd* 
Uugh at words, and on** d,t\ In will ttam ih* 
that their word- m.»v prolably not be {ditkofophy at all. 
Let him s{s>ak ot hie as he hai learned it, form his own 
conclusion, and refuse to he wnothered bv words IV 
worker has a definite contribittion to make to the Ahcnight 
and affairs of life— if it is really his own thought, 

(»f such thinkers there are many in iiidu'trul arr'a*-, 
O’, in aiming di-tnct«, bometime.s shv, som* Um»'S h»oking 
u*u iivtr, humorou'*, wise, penetrating, feet plant«si hrra. 
silently nodding, f>t hitting you hard with a pouitwi piece 
of rock-like wisdom hewn hardly out of life's quarry, face 
stem, then again grinning at j»u and your, jolts—greal 
wise men, some uf these unknown toilers in the deejw of 
life, Qo*\o them, you great ones, and kant that the 
world of nMti wanders over fields of diamonds which it 
misbdees for pebbles. 



< HAl’TER XXIII 


Sons 6*0 Oui 

IN 1914, THE WAR CAME, ROCKING THE WORLD OF MANKIND 
like an earthquake, cracking its social surface, causing 
some of it to cave'in. I will not attempt a descriptioa 
of the sensations, semes, exp^wnces, of that unparallekd 
wtHTki shock. The newspapers of thoM! years, the libraries 
of books written on it, and the millions of seared memorit ^ 
are enough— more than tnough. 

And then— 

A tall young man in officer's uniform greeted me one 
day when I anived home from the pit— my brother Will 
who had taken a cotmaiadon in the Durham Lig^t Itt" 
fantry. He had never handled a gun in his life, and never 
wanted to. There w»re m.tsns like him, of course— but 
this one was different. s« \\>n‘ thiv lach individually 
difierenyt— to their own. I had read of war- in histories, 
and now read a little of its bloodv story in evtry isiee of 
every newspaper. It was coming nearer, for a reservist 
or two whom I knew had gone down at Moos, which had 
just been foi^t. But now war had come home and 
stood before me. 

Histories at the war have been written withont end, 
stories of its blood, filth, courage and carnage. Yet the 
half will never be told. The tale of the doiogs and feelings 
in every nation away firem the hnttle^biei hal been re- 
corded for the benefit of future fenetatioas, but BtHe has 
been hesud of the scenes and sorrows in tin htombie homes 
of those plain brick streets m a thousand cities, towns, 
villages, hamlets. 

Millions dead ; millions broken, A ntunbor, a metal 
disc to be identiffied. A small stone in France, Belghun, 
Gennany, Italy, Gallipoli, the East. Kame reemded on 
some memorial— endim memorials. AU la tba i t at i s f^ 



of the war ; material for the expert who ifivei lodfatent 
on the wise or unww moxrs made by the of 

every rombatant nation Va«.t, vaffue tnaiwei, parts of 
a meibanism, itself so xast that those who an sappoaed 
to tontrol and iiv it to a (pven end are hafflM and 
dominated by that whuh lh(\ are supjtosed to rontrol 

The experts rntinsr m applaud ihi- move or that. 
Mav the gmxl God d» al g( nth with swh phibsopbert, 
for if they knew what ouf;ht to hay/ l»e« n done how it 
should have been done how it wa.s done or what was 
done, it » more than thos» who were TOpponsed to rontnd 
this Frankenotein knew as libraries lif rontiadaton 
reminiscences of th» ro it ones of the war rleari} 
demonstrate 

The only thmg that was (dtairi wa thit ih* ma'hine 
waa iMde of human units (a<b on< a '•ai hus’iirxi 
brother, flesh and bliss} lirairi .iiid souj the ht«t (if 
whose being was ittnialU woven into the orctqMmts of 
some homi and theirs m him. 

True, there wwn wdFtOHlo homes concerned too and 
•of them this k equally true But the vast maw came 
tom very humble houirs Few are the tirords of them 
in peace . in war none Thc' storv of heartache and sorrow 
is too intimate, so is hidden The tale of it is mi ex 
cninatinglv pamfui that few want to read ii and few 
tell It. 




BR»tli«r*irat had “ foined up " . Bfotber Tom aoea 
fedkwed M a private tn the Border Rcfownt Uttk 
did 1 think that ere this tlung ran its conne I would be 
riding “ vrtMd " as n dnver tn the K F A 
Mouiwhik thMc was the straight, taU, good loolcmg 
kd wtooi I hid noraed as a baby, and who had grown 
Up witli IM tmlil ht was mentally my superior. And 
m wm init kajathur like thoae two who are spoton at 
jk im MUt In mwv. wOwfettabk words. 



But tlitr A.i> out lu wh«*m tin- nuttiiiU nion> tlun 
un of n-i-motlur Htr- w.is tht story of miliion- of 
inothtr- \ -ttii\ whuh ha*. Mlilcnn bun told, but of 
whuh I will n-k tin inliinate tilling irude and fttbli 
a- that will Ik at the bt>it 

WTitn Will wai» At home on a short lease, and all ihe 
lAtnily came together, it was easy to tell the toll thw 
thing wai taking of mother She followed her son with 
her eyes, hung on ‘his words, ga\e a multitude of little 
services which she left others to perform for themsehes— 
and was very, very silent If Dick, George, myself, and 
Will adjounwd to his little room to talk, with the puturts 
of Byron, bhclky, and Keir Hardie on the walls, and 
books in the comer, we were not allowed to remain alone 
very kmg. Mother would find some reason, almost laugh- 
aldy plansiUe at ttoiei, to come and fuss about her boy. 
The Qfimtniiwd afiection often was his. Tune and i«* 
lease from the burdensome duties wen mdUowoig her, 
but the old grim ‘>nrn w its Ind not altogether departed , 
they never did How(v<r il 1 iis iild now do a little 
kg-puUing without ohente, and il it is i ii s mi thing, 
but the joke was never really a joke unless W iii a a ' i 
It was then wonderful to see that strong, caik and < m 
wntten face soften, while the dd gleaming, fighting nes 
tumid to laughter. Then would she genially threaten 
to take us through hands *' agaan as when we were boy s, 
and with pride express the belief that she could still do 
It, and that we piobably stiU deserved it now and then. 
Will would urge her to "go on, mother," for he knew 
Iw would be exempt. As f<» hun, she ate haft with her 
eyes, and, though she said no word, it was pltdn that a 
struggle was going on within. 

Round the table father would tell for the thousandth 
time bow, when the bng Ruiari was once lymg Jn Vladi- 
vostok, he and othw sadors went adum and were some 
how landed in a Rusaan jaiL They had done nothn^. 
Sailors never do when in poet in a itxtiife land. Every- 
one knows that. Anyhow, the Cmt's mtejeae |av« lito 



-omo kind ot a <<nlrapiiin vaeujJy devribwi « Mack 
bread, thouf^h In '.wfH ii had no nlatmn to bread 
Mother said it was pr balK Mif«r thin titlnr ind hi* 
Irunds wire entitled to if the truth wu known '>}»e 
ealkd him Paul }i m ' dti r tlie k.entJ< m in who m Wliitc* 
haven was regarded u i m «. lutwein t inrttt to be 
feared and an adsmtunr to lie idtnmd isrn th< u|^ 
he had kmxktd tht old tiwn »Um t lit The lomjdi 
nicnt ihd its witk, >tt lathtr lit it 50 it tl lut he 
imilly mtde it dtir to us dl tint fo didn t ilunk muih 
of Russia The mmlmation if sawdust ami glue talleil 
black bread, an l t!u >11 u nditioned jail, had seftlesl hn 
opinion of that ei ntrs < nee »nd for all Uareh beautiful 
and even tendtr win those iiw githerings More tlie 
young soliber went o\tr et ''tnni>,e iffni if wir tijion 
n fainily, that it should I >ri n> t » m ' ilttr vs n* ,ft 
before Outside, bn > 1 (inus inltiun. Mi ts 1 the 
kind All moMtig 1 1 iit mil dtath-dealutg guns and 
nnmitions Milh iis under arms, fomti of guns mathiart 
in the air stark, dull, monatroits raaclunef tailed fleets 
covering the tea , btiman life, rrlationdups, sentiments, 
aspirations, mothtis’ sons and mothers ■>nothing And 
thts monster was beckoning the boy soon would ‘how its 
snarling tuth and issue its bellowing tirnimind to Kime 
to thi pissionkss inetdlK slaughter 

Ihe (omniand cimc m jinuary 1 115 and M>tll 
went to spend his da^s in the viggv clav holes nmnd 
Ypres Duriiain men under him and all ground him, 
liu|;e numbers who wete personally knoum to both 
of Its, torn* from the pits whtre we worked and had 
woricad. 

On the road to Vtnnoretl M>me wnt established 
near the rubble of what lud once been a farm* 
hmm, and {vompUs the boys named it Chester lann, 
afher dm oaeowntel by tlie Cliesttr k Street to^ijicrative 

thit la imt war it » a jiermanent mdustry for tnaktng 
ww la WiU m one of his ktten, otbcrwue full of 



hts old buoyant m*!!. In that he was only like many more 
miliums, who in their naiscre shamed us with their couraRC, 
bat much more, that, though tlu'y needeti cheering if ever 
men on this earth needed it, they yet had resources in 
some unknown, unsus]iected, secret innermost part of 
them to give cunsdhition and cheer to those who were 
infinitely better placed at home. As long as the memories 
of that time live, or as long as the world lasts, if the tale 
ca.n be adcquattly 'tdd, men can never think meanly of 
their own kind in the light of those days. The spirit of 
those men from the mean brick streets — not the war 
spirit, but the self-forgetting spirit — so amazed and dyna- 
mited those who had lived easily and richly that they 
forgot for the moment the existence of the old artifici^ 
social barriers. 

" War is needed to develop courage and purge men of 
selfisliness,” said a puerile philosopher of mu<^ reaiiiiis 
to me the year lx fore. 

“ Do a turn or twt* in the pit, or let yoor wmaea change 
with our women for a season," I replied, “and you will 
learn tljat courage and unseltishness are abounding to-day." 
I thought I knew, but I didn’t. For evm I was amazed 
at the «lf-foi|^tfulness abroad in the worid, iriien the 
oceasioa came to the multitude for penonal e xp wari on 
of it, and it was turned into one g^eambig. roaring cataract 
of social sentiment. Well might the statesiMa and all 
dRsnt mm and woinea be astomidad at the exhibition, 
aad vow tltfit never again wotdd tbiae awn go back to 
the old evil ooeditlena tndHr whkh rnmm had existed .* 
it would have bwn far better it tihe |MKnise*had been 
kept. We did at least leant that the geatkneas udikh 
makes men gnat h the handaiald «f wealth nor 

social stand^. U flia war did nothing dhe. it pricked 
llial Hmh giiittaiiii iiliini wt call t)»e 

woiker know it tifti. They miy htw retimed to 
the old conditkias, bet the old iodWl tufierstttian of 
a safcrior peoide who tnt flMUnl to a superior life 

Vlf gPM to it t g e 



Truf, it still exists on sufferance, but the old helid Iim 
R<M ie, and as sure as the sun rises the old conditions an 
•tooraed. The home story of those milbuns finds no plan 
in the endless annals of the war , it hnds no place 
in the conditions of the peace. But those who lead that 
nation would do well to learn something of it, lor the 
destiny of this land depends on the knowledge of the tale 
as it IS told behind thn5M> common hrKk walls in coalman 
brick htrects whew sons went out and sorrow came in. 


CHATTIR XXIV 

OW Folk\ Uf^mt 

AS A BOY IK mil IHIK r oil UKY 1 HAD SESM THE aaGlNRIWC 
of mie of the mo^t wonderful locisl movements in the 
world tO'day, tboigih of coon* neither I nor anv Krown* 
ceaM fM« ^ wonder-working thmg that would fcrow 
OOl «f the miners of Bokion Cdlieiy renting an old hall 
from the Ecrlesiasticai t'ammuMonm, and installing 
therein their aged retired nunm and tlieir wivys rtnt 
free, in security. Thus began the Ag<d Muim' Homes 
movement, whkh has grown until there are now nearly 
two thousuMl beantifid havens of rest in Durham, aaul 
some in Noithurabertaiid ; and the surcess of> that tiKivo> 
most hns « stradk the imagination of the ooaatiy that 
Arthur Gfkcnwood, as Minister of Health, put a nperial 
daam in a Homisg Act. which asms to do on a natioiiai 
seale Ihe work the Beddon minen began in that edd hall 
by UMaM ol a levy Wjfoa their wages of a penny a 

I kHMV dke haM when it stood enqMy k its own (prounds 
at iMwkMB. mm way (ram the coUkry, locktng dcmni 
m fha imi Mow. BeWiid, k ^ white, cM-like rarfct 
hemidg «!> to the Mih lands above, were the lain of many 



foxT'. It was a plact* of romann- to a boy, and ako a 
place where applet and plum>. grew in abundance, with 
a watchful farm family to be dodged by a boy who wanted 
to sample the fruit. I wa- ver>- intimate with the building 
which became the first Agt>d Miners’ Home when it was 
nobody’s home. 

There was in Diuham at that time a great statesman, 
but nobody knew he was a statesman, least of all the man 
concerned. He was_a miner, and his name was Joseph 
Hopper-better known as Joe. He was always seeing 
sweeping visions, but was al>o astonishingly practiral. 
His own people who believed in him eventually sent him 
to the County Council, where a working man was then 
a rarity. 

This was the man who conceived the idea of homes for 
aged minen and tbeir wives. On June and. 1894, he 
brought tbe project before the Utners’ Permanent KdW 
Fund by resolution. The motion was adopted, bat Hopper's 
Homes were considered a good joke— as were other schemes 
of his which would have b«neftt**d th* Ourham community 
tCKiaydi By 1896 a few began to think tin ri wa'- Mimething' 
in the idea. The miners of Ihddon paid tht ir p min 
Hopper, the secretary of tlje Durham Miners’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. John Wilson, M.P.. John Johnson. John Taylor, 
Bishop Westcott, Canon Moore Ede, now Dm of Wor- 
cester, and many of the wisest miners appeided to the 
Ecclesiastical Ctmmissioners to let them have the old 
hall and allow them to dean it, and make it home-like 
for the aged ones. It was stHiiewhat of a wild-cat 
adventure, and 'as a boy I maonber wdT that, on 
the day of opening, pride was a little mixed with a sense 
of pantomime. 

So do great movements often beghi- The romance and 
actuevements of this one are a story in themselves, 
and oth«n have told it better; than I rxmld, but 
the concrete stmry is to be seen .everywhere in Dotham 
to-day— gleams of heartening sondtiae in tbe midst of om 
deprnoian. 



" (Jnp thiiusuid honw'". Urn' ihimsind tribute* to the 
nun who dreamed and work*<d. What hnrr or more fti- 
during monument can a man leave behind him than this ? 
These homej» will stand from one gen* ration to another, 
a monument in bricks and mortar to Josej^ Hojipei ’* 
So spake the late Kohrt Barron, as prcMdent of the 
associatkm. But the-e homes -of vihi<h Jhere are nearly 
two thousand now— are als<i a tribute to the ininm who 
gave their pennies, and who now give them ngiilarlv. 
as a mark of affection and piide In tlwir fathers uid 
mothers. “Honour thv father and thv motbir In 
these tourhinglv beautiful homes the miners of Ihirham 
do more than “ honoui ' , th<v make love and affection 
a real living thing in this cold, mattir-of-fact world. No 
boot-licking, philanthropic s*ntiment is there about this 
"hofiies” business. Out of thiir own sw« it .oitl toil the 
miners have done this ihmc \\» 11 di*i»os, ,| jxfp! 1 u** 
bteu siiirid to aid !•«(,» is. <f tht tiiagnitKence of the 
things th* V h.iv > xvn, and all honour to them . hut it 
is the nun of the pit who runcrived, btult, and maintain 
.these homes out of pnde of their own Sturdily im|utunt 
and aoORiftil of chantv tlov have slultered their own in 
pitceii beautiful as a dream, and those homos have laen 
created by their own efforts 
To one of the new htmus, near the iliunh opjsisite 
the school, my mothtr and fathrr w*nt in due time. 
Church bellt., tlie laughter of httle ihiklnn, sw«i{Hng 
peen fields all round, a semi-circle of inv iting little cottagw, 
idth their green in the front and httle garden ht the baick. 
Old coBMides of the pit who formed a little coentnunity 
talkiiig over the past, and giving detulrd nfumont on tJie 
present, behind the haze of tobacco smoke. “ Shouklering 
tbdiir cxntch and showing how fieWs were k»t and won." 
Bat the amtdi was really a pick, and the narrow field 
was lir bdkiw hemmed in by roeb and gteaming coal 
Xen md women ««t out of the granite of grim cuctim- 
•tMKH, stmH t e w n diamters, the centre of affeetkn foe 
9m Hii 



If f'vcr a man and woman had earned the beauty, love, 
and Gibraltar-like serurity of that home, it was, my mother 
and father. 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea 
And the hunter home from the hill, 


had a new meaning here, which would have well satisfied 
Stevenson, who made the great couplet in another sense. 

The home mellowed, and cast the sun of the summer's 
evening upon them in what is called the winter of life ; 
but they also irradiated the home ; mother as cryptic 
and for^ri|;^t in opinion as ever, summing up, and for- 
bidding with stem face and stony silent look those against 
whom she had decided, but taking the few she chose in 
the anm of her waim s{nrit, so that she held them fast 
in an affection and frienddup of which the ndpinits 
were proud ; father gathering mra round him, teUing his 
laks, more than e\ei the colIienV interested centre of 
attractively coloured yain*,. , 

Into this little centre of serene life tame tlut fatal 
telegram which a million others received. It wa^ in 
February, iQib. In an attempt to extricate a man from 
an engulhng rlav-hok, expoa^ as a sniper’s target. Will 
had himself received the bullet. A few Durham men who 
were there tell the story even ttnlay ; I will leave it 
there. The end was in hannony with the days of his 
life— doing' the decent thing. scene k tlkt home 
when the tetegoun came was as the scene in a millkn 
others. 

But an incident in that sad home is burnt into my 
memory as with fire. Mother had Mkmtl^ rumbled about 
a drawer fw some time ; then die tutnad to my dx-ycar- 
old dani^ter, who bad been talkmg, as a dsM will, to 
“ Granny " about her little baby sister, and banded to the 
child a baby’s toy, saying, " Take that home for your 



came like the dullness of the first cky on a cottn. There 
was no sign of emotioa. but there was a far-away kok m 
the eyes and a tensing of the mouth as siw repealed 
" Gone.” The straight, fair, wavy-hatred soldirr who had 
crumpled before an enemy bullet was her ’ babby." !?he 
saw hiia only as be had cnioned m her arms, or 4^ la bis 
cradb. Ail the pent-up affection wiurh had hern stifled 
ly the battle for bread, all the ghurt- of motherhiioil. had 
burst its bonds and ran to him. And now, not the w>ldif r. 
but her babby. had gone. Tears there were none It 
was not lier way. Tliw wa^ no work showing that sIm* 
felt deeply. She wrmild let no <«e know of these things. 
She was very np.u to the animal nwnher winch •*etk\ m 
solitary silence the young which » lost Si mv mother 
went to her room alone, tJiut herself m, .ind mxtild see no 
one. I^'or weeks she stayed there, resenting tiie intrusion 
even of those idio took her food. Word> id (•mviUtion 
died on the lips, for ttiey seemed not to be beard. No one 
ever saw her wrep. Dry eyed, apparently stone haid. she 
sat there, a pi^ure M tnartioihiie suffenag, defying 
^bscriptkM. We feared for her mind, but tliat survived. 
In tilM the Mttk duties to which she had been tlnlled by 
dsMMMtk preamre->the«e things called her. But to us 
who knew, the lost youngest one wu eser with her. In a 
4iy way afae would bring from a drawer some anele of 
dotbing which had been his, and talk about it, ami faun. 
Always he was with fan'. 

Disriaf her last iUncss, wiuk sitting almmt .ukep by her 
bed in ^ night. 1 was startled by a cry which seeiawl 
hardly h nn mi i 

" Wiflie, ah. WiUk," she cried, at she sat op with wide- 
opan anna, than dosing them as though afae was bnggang 
her ’* MMqr ” to har breast. At I looked at her it stemed 
tom UMd bar fare had gom very young, and a hgiu of 
gadiwiaii and taader aftection lay upas h soch at netther 
T i w T ftny itfc i y iwf It 

to apill hi ttdi Ihfaac. for it was the holy that m 
andlMMll amr. That beaidy of the me teaderaeai of 



a mother which we ha 1 seldom Mrn seemed to flood her, 
and the aftection walled in bv a siim Meel-like will burst 
through, A lifetime of motlierhooil lay upon her {.ice 
during those few minutes, .uid I, who had been born of her, 
nurtured, clothed, and sustained by her, only knew my ovm 
mother by that revelation on her djing bed. I knew 
then in that night-watch what war means for mothers. 


CHAPTER XXV 

A Good Character 

IK 19x9 I WAS ONCE MORE AT THE PIT, DISCHARGED FROM 
tht Amqh-with • " good duwacter.” That was very kind 
of them, for I had lost any hope ad ever more biiaf can- 
sidered as a “ good tharacter," or indeed as anybody at all. 
I had been called nam**-, red sulphurous names, rude 
names ; I had been so vjgoruu-ly dt m nU-d, iik hiding my, 
ancestry, that I had really begun to think \iry iirlc of 
myself— -whirh of course is the object of Army disnpliiu . 
My ediKiation was continued by liorses and mules. Two 
sets of harness to be kept in wder, dissected, mixed up— 
X03 pieces it was rumounMl— and pot togetba* again, a real 
crossword puzzle. Polish, semb, gxeaae. pan eagle-eyed 
examination. But to turn a respectable Omty CmmciUor 
getting on to f<»rty into a circus rider is an iaflktkm on a 
riding-master, even if he is of the fidkst-blcwded kind in 
the vocabulary. As to the County Coumallor, we will 
spare his feelings. The real lesson in hamdialion was left 
to the mules, high lofty quaditpeds, abaip-ridged in the 
back, lacking shape, with hack-saw tenqpm Seven out 
of ten are docile w chddren. but the other three have 
justified the mule’s reputation. This b one auw in which 
minority rule is justified. “ Join the Amy and see life.” 
b the dogan. I did. The tot time ! awomed a mak I 



Niw more lifr in ten minutf^ tlwn I'd seen ail tJie yem 
before. Such was the hecmninR of m.inv tnah, and by no 
means the end. I rose to the ftjll rank «>f a dnser - lead— 
c<ntre or wlieci, leg n<m inihuied, .it one and sujjrnce a 
day. 1 was hetenniox abi>at tlie war as nin bv mvis- 
jiapers, and h.-id few ilhivum-, I wa-* ifi*> farnilar with 
the st.irk facts of the hHt<»nc deennations <alJed war Vnd 
knowledge was rammed home by e\{Krien< e 
But in those days many decisions had to la* takm 
which a man may not lightly *|xak. MUti<e it to sa\ I 
volunteered, and the reasons are known to my own pestiJe 
at the pit, who were as keen in their cntii ism of my actum 
as th^ wwe kindly ronaderate of tliow 1 left behind. 
The Uttki lady who had foined me in life and sltan>d tnv 
tBathtniasana, and had gone to servur in a rtinH«>t\ ntv, 
and ratmed agaia to Alters’ lib now bad to i > 'he U <t 
-he could to sappkment ow do ) Pk-' a w***. fton, o.v 
allotmint and the <>i \<niiiirnt allowance. Rent and 
coals were gntn by the men at the colliery —and after the 
good wife bad to perform some of those mtrailes whuh 
caneaadMfto her. .MI round, the pesifile were \esv kind, 
IVt IHM ontswle ever saw the trars whuh made tlic 
ddldren wonder, because n w.is so unlike moth* r ''toinRC 

are the ways of life ■ while I was wntinK this <hn»t«r .1 
letter arrived from one whom I had not seen sin<e those 


days. He and I wtre in the Mme lot He was an Irish 
CaiUi^han. A good, ilean, blunt nun. with whom t was 
v«*y MentBy. After the war lie rrjomei! ,f<c regular 
«(vk», aad served in India. He wrote from hospital, 
whan hi tty far advanent m tuhermlosis. without a relative 
W gin him dner, and. as the chaplain m a shwl note said, 
fur on in the rvemru; oi hie. He, lying then 
wtefaont the cunsnlation of close frieiMls, wrote to 
IM M MB aid dntm asking humbly and so courteously tor 
HMfi ttttti wrong to be righted, fn on hour or two ! 


lMlfhiabwi.aiid ever as 1 talked with him the questton 
hi Wf bemm, What have you done that life 
Sili IMtt yoa to kindly, when it treats thu good man 



thus ? " Merits and demerits, \*ices and virtues tltere may 
ix*, though the hnding on which side the balance lies may 
nf»t be SI) easy as appearances warrant. If poor decent 
Walsh has had a fair deal, then life has been more kind to 
me than I deserve. So is life on the whole ; pointing the 
moral that the most fortunate has more reason for gratitude. 

Following the Armistice in iqiR, I was sent home 
temporarily to fight in the General Election of that year. 
I fought the Scaham.IHvision~thc first Labour man to do 
so— and counted it no small matter to get over nine 
thousand votes, even though there was a majority of ten 
thousand against me. That was far more votes than I 
ever exjK'Cted to get, but the men and women of three 
or four collieries rallied round magnificently; also old 
bchooimates, old workmates— these all made up in en- 
thusiaan for tim aolid blocks of hostility. A Labour 
candidate, especially oae trf their own, was a stxaafe 
creature in that divi^n then, and even note suiqpeet wfiM 
he attacked the " mak» the Germans pay " insanity which 
everyone remembers, but all trv to foiga to-day. Every- 
one wanted reiaurations then : nolxKly w.mts them now.* 
But, as I didn’t want what no one wants now, I was m a 
minority of ten thnu-sand. 

The wonder is that all the people who voted for repara- 
tions try to bUme someone else now— and even the news- 
papers which shouted loudest for reparatkms axe silent 
now. " B«' sure >'oar sins will find you oat *' may be a 
text for Sundays, but it is also a very teal truth in i^itics, 
as well as life. The Election over, I was instructed to 
proceed to Clipstone, in Derbysldie, for demobffiaation. 

After receiving my disclui^, I boarded a train for 
Kottini^ain. A yell went up that aU mea of my batch 
were summoned to get ont. I stuck fast in the carriage, 
where there was a vomtg oftcer or taro. The ahoatmg 
continued, and it was prtqfwr that the hatch ebeuld he fcejpt 
together. But I knew tba choiM was {Kobahfy b et we en a 
hot meal in a YJI.C.A. in Wo tli ni ft a s B, and a long wait 
on that expeoed wintiy4ike pjattbin. The adling far as 



to get out was m insistent that one of the oibcers dttm my 
attention to it, I toM him it was ail tight, as I wa* g«itng 
to Nottingham. I was in khaki, w he ordered me out, 
and seemed to have received an electiir sh«k when I 
replied, " Mr, from you, young man. ” The amazement wf 
the others was turned to extreme hilantv when I heW up 
my discharge, saying, "Cmlwm, now, g«ntlem*n.’' We 
had a great time togetfier, and I a good supfx'r in Notting' 
ham. Bat I did relish that opportuilitv to v^teak as a 
free man. 

Back at the pit ooec more, the ireeds of tbns* arcaiTe}, 
dependants of those killed, and the ronditmn of the b«dien 
called for marb time and energy. And it was clear that 
the need was not only great, but that the time would come 
when the public pmat would be 1 •■ak»u^K guariled, and 
aton publie feeliiig would not be so eauK moved s> it 
was a case of get what ynu i onild whiS< th* goit g w is 
And in this work there wero large numbers m the land 
who gave unstinted service to the war-broken and the 
dependants of the dead. Tberedl|»ratsirerr wcirths of the 
service, hot tioee who served addt-d a mw gisal (Jtapter 
of ildW m r v ice to the nation's htston 
' The recoil from bard tack, hard ndmg. and a hard life 
in theopoB tested me. and i was much trouhlt d ut iv alth > 
whkh was a new experience for me. Hut tt hi l|i> d m> to 
appreciate the oonditwn of the masw. ot m<n who ha«i 
aenrad for yean, and made me veiy lensitne as to their 
claim igMa the natfoo. At the tinu* of enhstpient I had 
mipad aqr oAcea in the county union, and was thus free, 
ariwiil, Mtthnur myaeif into the work of salvage, and aW 
Ma iikttt of tuining the arheds of the County Cimn li 
imMnt in do the sr^ to much needed a« the result of the 
We bad acaroety turned round when the trrnnial 
gpliMtWfra tqpon us. Few guessed the aweeping mental 
illllpl dud had taken place, and etm those of us who 
iillii gMMliddng of the change were astounded at the 
|||||||«|iliwmealadfo those elerti^ 111 and confined 
I iKlBd M o mme ctin g-link for the Labour cuuhdatea 



in thi cctunlN -dtiing th** work wdl as I rould, but, I am 
afraid railar hajiharardh . Whfn the Elertion was over, 
in'tt ad of Ifss than a do7i n, we suddenly found oureelves 
with a majontv in the (.ouncil and the power to elect 
aldermen. 'When tht Covemment was properly formed, 
we had more aldermen than we had councillors before the 
Election. The outbreak of peace was no loss sensational 
than the outbreak of war, and it was exident for the first 
time that the guns' had blown more than bodies to pieces ; 
they had also blown the old-world ideas, prejudices, and 
trust in the governing <!ass into nothingness. Events 
in this land during subsequent years have confirmed that 
view. The curtain has been rung down on the last act of 
the play where the pbyer^ were the well-to-do and finan- 
cially powerful. Tliere are those who would smile at this, 
for appearaoce* at present seem to justify the belief that 
anot^ act it OR, the players being the suae. But thiit 
is no act , just a scene before the cmtam wWla tbe real 
actors are getting rt idv t <1 th« next act, whkb will make 
it abundantly deal till! w i’'> . lit -< t\-ants no longer 
rule, 

WTicthif that In sy or not, ih* fait nnuiii- tii.it .1 
rexolutioiiaiy changt had come upon us in Durham caiK 
in IQ19 . a change that brought power to the miners for 
thi' first time — ^but also duties and responsibilities. The 
pit. ton, claimed me, with its probfems. Power may 
temper visions, but when you have lived almost alime 
with your dreams, and then a great number suddenly join 
\ ou it IS ealliilarating. If your faith rests OR social power, 
then vour faith- dieis when you have no power. But if 
sour faitii rests on visions of a peofde putting Ihesh, new 
values on themselves, shaping their Uves and outlodc 
instmettvely b\ those new values ; becoming more t«m- 
peiate ; resp-cting their homes, asjunng for their chiUbnen, 
hungering for better houses and conditions so that and 
thosi- for whom they are responsible may tie morally and 
mentally enlarged , if when your faith rests on these 
things, and you see tliem growing, flowmd with courtesy 



and fine felling, thm Mni dtf Mitlnr a 
power is lost, nor do \o« k^e a *•<0^ of proportion whui 
it is gained. And thw l*a\e Mm** in m% time, fanning 
the flame within ; increasing felkm^np and umkrMand 
ing, sonnding the deeps of m* ti lling v^hat m nh* t p»lnn al 
nor economte expert lan t*i! of diip, nnaltnab^ 
change that has a>me u\*t ttn \^oTk*r dining this# Utei 
years. You ran observe tins#’ thang»s, 4 ituti<s iru> 
reveal it ; but 50U have to hv#* in it md in 1 n tx trnr 
know thow his ntw hf^-value throbs bnt tth all tii» 
contacts. The external pmer inif to great ihaiig^ s 
wUloime as rertain the night follow'^ the da> . but Kst 
of all is the fat t that the pji%tr of aviaKrneil vision of mw 
manhood and womanhotd ha^ tome for thinein Irx the 
assurance that those changes VI ilHv -me ^ttadv U*ting 
because they arc based on *mhU\\ and m^rU foai da 
tkms. There is much to mvk^ < i » 41I 1 1 th»s# davs t t 
to hw 111 the trudst of an inJu'^trul ari-a hke Durham 11 
to know tht pain whirh is acute at timet, but to know tU 
men and uomtn n thi bi^ stmigthintd m faith 4 ind 
in acticiL 


CHxrrEft x\\i 
Piis m Pu$ 


Bobby bhattoe • |«w to * 

With tUw boddet m tm kme , 
Whea b« ba^ik bt 11 many wif 

ilurttb for Bobby Shalt * 


5 irt^ fill is naiive to m ihxm, a>p mmu 

i ii poitxf even m the midst of industrtaliim. 
iMl Ml Mm I Mwiini have Btfgy's Wicket , Blue 



House Kim ; The Jincilmc; Gate— whit li is a pulihc house 
The Shepherd and Shepiierdess. with tlieir hgures over 
the door in blue and c;oId. and a legend around ihem. But 
the real legend is. the Money Hills standing high, amid a 
mass of helio heather, where the Romans hid all their 
money before they left the district for ever. If you 
don’t believe, ask the children, who will tell you all about 
it with a certainty defying contradiction. And just beyond 
is the hall where ‘the original Bobby Shaftoc hved, and 
where a Shaftoe has lived ever since. All around are 
woods where fairies live, for in the dusk of evening a little 
girl told me, with bated breath, how she had waited behind 
a tree until they came and danced. What made her 
think they were there ? Why, she had seen their stools, 
and everyone knows that toadstimls arc made for fairies 
to dance round and shelter under. So, you see, neither 
machinery’, films, nor wireless have yet killed wonder and 
poetry around here, where we wander through fidds ami 
w’oods at will. Which is saying much, few, as a rule, once 
industry lir-gins bnneiiig work “ Trt. -.passers will be 
Prosesiited ” hits you in the e\t at even tu>'n, uminding 
you that Irtedom has departed. But tin-, is one oi the few 
places where the freedom oi wood and held remains -and 
some poetry. Going to work, I went through fields 
clustered with the gold of gorse in the summer, and it was 
delicious to lie concealed, watching the magpies in the 
trees—for they are “ scary ” birds. When duty let me 
out of its iron cage it was good in that summtT and autumn 
of 1919 to dive down into the deep gorge called the Forges, 
where the bum* once turned wheels to grind tom, make 
paper, or steel files, and where a little population once 
lived in the old slow days. But now that population has 
gwoe, and the ruins of houses are overgrown with weeds 
ivy. 

It takes a long ttme for the sim to strike down there, 
tial, wtea it has bested the misti the warm gold of it is 
teftal ki the aanow gorge as thouf^ it would stay for 
Wm On i* Odioiiev iemmu tibe devdiops will sparkle 



nn the grash M«dei, so tlut autumn wmld cheat tt<r mtiei 
with .1 make>he!)e\e were u nut fur the not o| 

colour prorlaimiiiR the fullness of tlie \<4r \ct ri<tt w 
scarcely the word, for tl» bmwn, tuange, trllfiM green 
and many dwufcs m ea<h nolour - all these m» merge and 
harmonive that thej* make i restful wituie \ filar k {lath 
raiM along the side of the strr <m. whirh eitr » low clear, 
restful music in the quiet of that hfmti,id in jim » 

In such a jdaee. at siKh a timr V'ai U I'tt* 1 ii<n» tlie 
fever of life had burned \ou uj/ in re<im t* r* <•. it dxf 
all men and Uiunen in that tine llusH su k mrve 
strained were we .ill borne nrated in litugii tu vilnwe tlie 
nerves, while otlurs uent in masses sluaiting irashme. 
smashing, sodetng somehow to dcMrov that uhKh had 
fevered, maimed, and ruined thrm and thnts Hut the 
tfOM. colour, and minututi lalhd .ni'ki* »i «s of the 
mniag stream gase serret rtstf .1 hilm f a U,« i« iv 

Yet even here the juts lia\i tome, lur sou suddtniy 
oome cm an engine house with tiny shaft gear, and the hiB> 
sides are px-iied with tunnels, or “ dnftt ’ .irul thouith 
.drifts are in the midst of rural wonders, tbe\ are still juts, 
and '* {rit'Work is queer work " In a pit the uaflr will 
Soak a man, for he will work in water and at tunrs Iw m it 
while working, so tint ihtumati'm will umw twisting ind 
torturing his Ijodv. If \oii mat him le mm,’ 1 « u .1\ on a 
stick, he will surely tell juu ht is n»t so had u d frying 
some new cure, and he nuv esen lell you hr thinks the 
trouble came tlirough “working wet” but not always, 
for he has worked wet so often he dmsn t see why it shmild 
afiect him now. 

And in one such dnft, not tar away from this gorge, a 
friend of mine had a son of eighteen years woekiag wfwn 
the place caved in on him. Word came home to the 
father, who lived near the dnft. He did not run , he 
leaped to the place. A great raW'buned man be was. a 
top-notch man. Strai^t into the low tunnel lie went, 
where, behind and under a great fall, lay the body of his 
imy. The intlier was a ravuig madman erf energy, groans. 



‘•j 1 1--’ ! ) ' tt , \vn i \\ *.1 »i uii lunildi rs w i tit h would 
1 m 1 I. * 1 ' 'i iMti It" 1,1* it Mr*n,,tli at ordinarv times. 

1 n \t t K'.n * 111 «■! >ii< at oi* !i liniis somotiracs di*-- 
1 L<s .1 t< n Only om in m r tuld work at (hkc, and all 
nm i s» ird It k tm tl .» lu iimH i man of giant strengtli 
and Halt stuugili miiltipiu 1 and (raft more pointed 
Ik I iiist of the exqmute pam of the worker. It was 
.u<mv to watch the man, for he neither spared himself nor 
t art d for hiiTist U while both for him .ind the workers there 
was the sure, dnaded knowhtlge of what he would find. 
And when ht rame .it Li-*! t<i tla* broken, bleeding, lifeless 
IhhIv <d his lit! he gal lured him up in his great arms and, 
sKHtiHtig Ims, rarniKl him to the light of day. Straight up 
the strict he ranied him in hi» aims to his home, heeding 
nothing, knowing nothing in the world hut that this in his 
arms was his boy A drama of the pits, a sensation foi a 
day or two— but not more, for the same drama with 
difllf n nt actors has come so often m tlie lives of those who 
sec tin a I *1 > \i 1 jtist Ix'yond the tn^y there was 
Nature, g<ni.d, suu* , 1 m 'iii" birds in the trees. 
So whctlar the pits .ir» d** ,* lU . , * i dnftid into the 

luUsuS;, pits are pits, and lin\ an ti4<i'. clawu , amf 
rending men and bovs c\er> day the wheels go louiui. 


CHAPTEX XXVII 

Tht Houst of Cmnms 

so GOOD IRIENOS HAVE COME MY WAY IM LIFE 

that, if ever there was an enemy, be has been crowded 
out. and 1 have foi:gottea all about bun. 

When I come to ^hmk about it, there is one (Ht whom it 
w as ever nece<isary to keep an eyesHOiyieK. Front anyone 
else who would hurt on ttw journey of life, there has always 
been a secret boy’s dream cave of letteat in the phthMOfihy 



ol George Borrow^ g>ps\ “ WTiy mourn Uothet ' 
There w the se* and the *.k\ , an i there u> alwjv^ win } on 
the heath, brother. ’* 

The aense ot it was in nif iKftre I read tin viord* Hu* 
a good fnend i« also Itki th^ wind in the fair »hi Injun i» ti- 
the blood, and 1 was inttunah in jmsM-smt* man, frnnd* 
John Taylor, who was, thi M^mltit f«r ( h» t> r h ‘-tm t 
Parliamentarv l>iv*isw>n was one ',u( h w i hi« rahlw. 
that he mij^it have held the wal in P.trh,um nt i!l hi - dt, 
for he was held in esteem bv all in 'he dni-i »a Hut i 
iqto illness compelled him to resign the m h jj, h* j 
often talked to mt of th> jxAsththtv of mv sue eeiUng him 
but just as often had I done m> best to jiersuaile him t > 
continue For be was so highlv isteemid and lad bett 
the Member so long, that it was alnnol inijiovsttih to think 
of him not being the Memln i for tint div , i kv 
A lso Durham had griat r ittn 'i . f ' u tS. 
London esperulh as (wnc t « 1 tt,g ahsitiu, 1 wa- wtat, 
for home Hut tin m rum- illness of Mr. Tavlor, followed 
by his resignation, settled the matter. Bv the dewre of a 
multitude ^ friends, I sooght rdease from Sraham and 
stood sa candidate at the by ek< tion for mv owf5 home 
div ision late in 1919 

Mr Lloyd George was then Prime Ministi r, an 1 h lu 1 
conceived the idea of a Centre Partv. with i fiurnNu i»i 
ev-Labour men as a nucleus Snne wen alnadv ui 
Parliament, bring broadudrv dailv at the small labour 
Party there An ex-secretary of tin Scottish Miners was 
sent iqi to bght <»e. But our own pimple had %iem taken 
kindly tojhie idea of a stranger as their Member, and 
wwse still for my of^fionent, the tmsel was bcfmmng to 
wear ofi the Coahtion. So I was returned as Member fur 
Ch«ter-]e-Sti«et with a majority of elrmi thousuid 
Andiitk» has ever been ap^uded, and it mav be a 
gnat nssit m the world of aflairs* Men seldom know 
1 may be wrong if t say I was 
tmnmr watlttoM whether tt be a vnte or a vtrtue, I know 
JMM. ToiMitoytlwdDiiigofatluiigathand, andjpsadlthe 

F 



».iv m il* iiif* It, I irmg httU for what lav hMond, was 
(Mr mv w.i\ . Hut who i an tight a Parhanivntarv fkction 
nih i K 'iMtion and Ik* iltrlid for his home 
divi'ioii without !>» iiig } loud i Si it was with not a little 
M Use of j nth* that I walki'd up the floor of the Houbc of 
t ommoiis me day in XovtmSr, tout : took the oath, 
shook hands with the Spi-aker, tUid went to inv seat. All 
th'* ban da\s of ehildhotid, th« twiafy wnstle in the pit, 
tin M ars of Isuilt for a »1( tinitt* place for the toiler in the 
•f* lal and ixihtiial life of the natiun--all the dream and 
work of the \tars was ttowdtd into that moment. I sat 
down and lookid round the assembled company. This 
was thi Houa of Commons 1 

I think It is true to say that the House of Commons 
tills a lorgtr place in the minds of the boys and girls and 
men and w'omen of Bntaui, than other assembhes do in 
the romds of citizens of most other countries, lhat may 
savour of national and personal egotism, but travel has 
t lught iii> not onK that this is true, but that the British 
Hous»‘ of (, oniinons hitlds a \i ry high place in the minds of 
jK opli‘ of other lands. The Motb r of Parliaments is not 
only a fkistonc fact, but also a livmg trutli when you are 
abroad. 

But whether you are in Parhament or at home, the pit 
IS ever present. Yesterday news arrived of the tragic 
death in the mme of a young man whom I had talked with 
while at butne at the weektnd, and whom I bad known 
from boyhood onwards. At this moment, two men and a 
boy are imprisoned by a fall, and the evening papers tell 
how men have work^ all night to remove the fall, not 
knowmg whether'they will find mangled bodies or release 
prisoners. These two tolhenes are within a stone’s throw 
of each other, and practically at my own door. The 
breathless suspense of drama is there ; hope, fear, heroism, 
all the elements of tragedy. But up and down Britain 
every day, in one way or another, -this is going on away 
down there where the thin i^t of a only increases 
the gkK»n of starless eternal night. But to thrill by teUing 



of ihist* stom-s has not to. aim in fhw biwk Thf 

MmpU ttUing of i»hat on* ‘^•n ««iil(i U dramt but I 

have dflitieratt'K nnourw^-d tJic trniptttion to do tJu' m 
OTd»r to tfll th« plain tiV of a pliin a\traio famiH o< the 
piU- for m\ own ston l^ '■u’xii Imat* to that Ot.t jnf 
man amvfs in t'arhamnit fait milhm In* alt tlaii 1 vr«* 
about thf pits ami it is tho milin ns i»tio m.»ttfi 
5^ as on* of th** milliori istm# u pmilt ff< d to U * In tni 
I liMikisl at I’ailiainont throui:li th'it nts for J.t* *x 
jH'wntf and tho trxtuK of mo aas p,itt of th« Ih* ' warp 
and woof And th<iiu;h thr <ultisatf<l r» asomriK i.ui- 
mg mind is nvful ri PArhimml as ilnenhw thr I'al 
conlnbutKm is m.idr from fx})erwn<c and fvttir 1*^ 
“narrow" and «pf>.ik with th< autfn ntv of nj*. *►•,(« 
than vors bitwd and makt him mtnfiinon .t til 
So there 1 sat Iraikilig at th i.*w s itr thr . '‘a 
hmg, low, dark undtrifTi und til It l«t it*l* u,|» 1 1 l*,mg 
with th* roiiM 1 m-. | r* ]ii>ii • of mv class It was ui sooir 
respitts Mtv inuili hki the present National Ciovirnroent 
Parh tmi nt. Ihcre were sixty Labour men, a few I. 1 U lal « 

• and a great overweighted Gm'emmt nt alreadv kAtpg bold 
on public opinion in spite of a strong brotil Brinh drawn 
fruiii tombuitd partus nien wtre mans wirnadi 
milliunaiiis m that HuU'C -ihi Hardfaitsl I’aiiununt n 
wd' lalhd. But ihm- were al>o large mimfxrs on all 
Mdts who had setvtd in the war, and we sron disri \«fed 
that thest* were no more in lovt with the liard fartd ones 
even when they sat beudi them, than wry were At 
times there were jmnt a<»aults on the omuuoo trteins , 
undesignefl, unarranged battles where* irregular troops 
from tmexpected quarters spontaneously fon^i togitbet 
Tory, Liberal, and Labour had no love for each other- 
but nobody kived the war pro&tter. In the House and in 
cixniruttee that gentleman was baited. Between his lU- 
gained profits, purcha^ baronetcsdl and negotiations for 
peerages— particulars of whiih were common knowkdgi*— 
the new rich had a hot tune. At bottom, it was this which 
' brought the Coalition down. AU wran amase the world 



i\ th< I < mmojim-'.'* vf umiag'', but they alw) gi\e jwint 
til fh*' fait that thi' nuimy-making mind is the chcapetit 
>.uth. In dui’ time Britain came to that conclusion, 
fur the war-time money-makers, with just the sense of 
thetr kind, walked right into the limelight of Parliament 
to be seen of all men. No wonder the country turned 
-ark at the right, and sent nearly two hundred Labour 
Members to the next Parliament, so that the Labour 
Party liei amc the official Opposition. 

But I’vtln profiteers could not obliterate the intrinsic 
qualities of the Parliament of Britain, with its traditions 
of forceful s{ieecb ; the right to say things in there which 
u might be legally risky to say outside ; its grin at snob- 
bery , Its hefty, looking-each-other-in-the-eye debates ; 
great orators and personalities fican all walks of life; 
the storms and clariws, sometimes brought to an abnipr, 
hilarious end liy a witty word from the bewiggtd, ex- 
it nt in • d, K -I* N’tl Sjifaker— more stately than a king in 
Ills gr«.4t C.U1.15 w l <}, ill. Klciti’d by the Members, with 
lime tested, kunly ferutini-id ii'„iJities, Mr. Speaker, 
whot'%er he Ik- bv name, tmU dits the luriily wtin IilKifies 
of the people -e\t'n to the e,\ti.t,tjng of a king ; Iio a.-Mrts 
the prerogatives and privileges of the Commons, is the 
thampion of the Opposition and the minorities, the guide 
of the delates and of the whole work of Parliament. He 
may rebuke, but be will also help. Hour after hour he 
sits, keejring close track of the debate, holding the House 
to the sub]^ lest it wander abroad and get nowhere, as it 
surely would if most of us were allowed to wander where 
we want. It is time we ceased to speak of the patience of 
Job, and became up-to-date by talking of “ tl^ patience 
of a Speaker.” 

The sum of my feelings as I daily watched the assembly, 
and took part in its life, was that more than ever I was con- 
vinced that the worttrs were right in shaping their course 
to capture this dtadel, for it is a place of great strength 
and power, just as capaUe of great things for the humblest 
in the land as it has been for the wealtoy in the past. 



A (ew days after I made my tirst speech in the Kou*e 
when I didn't know whetlier I wa« on my head or feet 
I went down home to the old jilat e to see mv l>roibws and 
sisteis and parents. Father at once exj'tes.wd his satis 
famitm that 1 had linn "ttilmi; thm off," the pmoti' 
who had been " told " lemK the (losemment ho and so 
had said " this " and another one *' that ' ahoiu m\ sp(*feh 
and he remembered once trlhnt; ( apt.ttn -tlut led < n to 
Vladivostok, and then to the kiKsian Keuilut»ori it «* 
high time there was one, The Crar had lost on» gooil 
supporter when his Mtvants put father m )ail. and tried 
the hoax called black l)re,id on him But mother, now past 
seventy years, dominant stdi, told him to " let t’ lad l>e 
and "Away, hinny; here's some nice broth just ntu' 
thou likes." So I sat down to .> yre.it basin i>t iTrotl' 
tluck with meat and sm,il’ jie- e, r.( dump’ r,,: * 

mother smiled, saying "Wh.it i! >•“• 5 , t lut*nli t„ ! ,• 
there was meat m now Ihin she said: "Jim s.iid ‘ I 
see your John'.s made a great .speech.' ” 

"Of course he has. Isn't that what they sent hin 
.for ? " was her reply. Then, in the old sem, ' T' J^kes, ot 
him is good for nowt. Coom on nv Ltd, he\ v>me mait 
hr 111..’ 


tHAPlLR XXV III 

In Office 

"koo there’s bees a use carrv-ox hem." u\ 
mother stood in the kitchen of her little home, with 
smiling yet ptmled face. Her remark ws« even ball a 
question as she looked at me. * 

“ What’s the matter ? ” I asked. 

" Matter ? Why, half of London's been here. Funt, 
-men with note-books asking lots of questions ; then some 



mtiTe folliiwpd th<m. And, jutit as I was on me knees 
bakim; t' biead, a leilow popi«'«i m and put his photc^aph 
thin^; dodin. H** tent'd me just to stop where I was. I 
askf d him what he wanted, but he just clicked his machine, 
picked It up, and went o<»t,’’ 

liou would think everybody liad gone daft,” &aid 
father, when he could get a word m. Both were quite sure 
that every presMiun and photographer who had visited 
them h.»d come from London. 

That was tlie result of having a son in the first Labour 
(government of 1924. I was given the post of Financial 
Secretary to the War OflSce. A Northern newspaper 
announced that I w.is to open some Homes for Aged 
Miners, .ind the lively imagination of the men of the pea 
leaped to it. A little probing, and they learned I was to 
stay overnight at " home ” with my paients. London 
scented a story— and then the deluge. Mother had her 
doubts al*out the visitors ; they were people to keep your 
eje 1 n, In 1114 'iriiioni.. 1 .ither had the time of his life 
telling the bright joimg mtn all alwuit C.ilcutta, the ways 
of the Jlom, and generally salting them with spray. The 
prevsmen had come to see a pitman, and they found him 
also a tar of the deep salt sea.s, as in olden times. 

The days had been electric for me, but nothing in all 
that experience of the coming of Labour's first Govern- 
ment, and my own appointment— nothiri^ so thrilled me 
and was so satisfying as to stand in that kitchen with my 
mother’s atm on my shoulder, and to hear her shyly, 
happily saying: "1 tailed thm I sometimes walloped 
thoo ” ; then dyly, " and that thoo sometimes needed it.” 
And there, for the first time, I was really proud of being a 
member of a (jovenunent. Proud for these two who had 
toiled, schemed, sacrificed, in order that their brood might 
have the oeoessanes of life. From Kells to Boldon was not 
a far journey across country, but what a journey to those 
two ’—a journey of years which ' made a nigged, nn- 
foegettabie poem, an Epstein-like piece of sculpture, a 
massive history of infinite detail. All these were merged* 



ui those two lives, like mountdins toweniiK to the skv 
they were nnconsrious ot thrir streticth and wiimfer 
The romin}: ol that hrst I dxjsr tfovemment w.is a 
tcinhr shock to the dismeh orJ, lined to rule rletwnt in 
the country. Capital lu the riimtisrith <entm\ »n 1 lar 1 
owners thought the eartli .md ill that was thernn wo 
theirs. If power passed tiyudc tint s 4C ^e liound ined 
hut very real, nihng class, tin litavms woulil tall l-tnd 
took It badly when uidustrv preoirtitd t« tpjestim jt* 
mt'nopolv of pohtteal wisdom Hut" their ipi irrti set*h d 
they both looked to the vkkJ and jxihiuaJ ienits to keej 
out the cattle. 

How could the men of the mines .intl lactones, the 
multitiidis from the long lines of hruk stnets h«}v to 
stand beside the makers of a seunn . a Iitii iture an 1 » 
mechanical world whith wo th* hr ot ill um 
Their Press answered, ImfKissil h 
And !o * wliih tliiv were proving its impossibilitv tlie 
thing was done, and strange ihiags were aloot m f/civern 
ncni DijiiUtments. 

It was worth while living to be one of the first ofjthc n< w 
tnlie to w ilk into thov gn at buildings m Whitehall 
Mv fiond ( Um Atthe (rndfi-S<ir*tatv of ‘state to the 
\Nar Othii ) s,ud to me one dav up in ll« oftvMs mess n 
WtMilwiib after a meal tlm* ‘ Ihii gu u ihaiidther 
must look hue when lit up " 

“ Yes, it docs,” I !« plied alei ntlv. 

" Have you been lure Iwfnit ' ' 

“ Yes.” 

" WheiT?” 

" The last time I was hire I was serving thesf tables a* 
officers’ orderly on fatigue, after ' stables.' ” 

My fellow-member of tlie Arms Council nearlv needed a 
doctor to take the stitches out of his skle. 

From the first, I met courtesy afld helpfulness depart 
mentally and in all oliier matters. Let the superMH* snole 
in their wisetem. They are the knowing ones, they are. 
' when, dealing with Civil Servants. Well, it is jmt pcntible 



th.it <!.<* ni.iv I'lirn tn(’r<* fnim mtn from thp pits than 
'n 711 nvn ft* tn .t i* i m ; fi\il Sm’ants arc liko ns 

.til tiimi.in h» incs. 

n.v ial Milf liid not .ittract mfi at all. 

Ihf attrai tion of it is to me an inrroasmg mystery, and 
I diHlp d it even when it was in the line of duty. But on 
inc (Hcasion, while in that Office, I could not. French 
military representatives had come over in respect of the 
'•vdiciution of the Kiihr. A dinner was arranged for some 
half>d()zcn. Army, Air Service, and visitors combined. 
The late Mr. .Stephen Walsh, who was Secretary of State 
for War, was taken ill and could not attend, so the Financial 
Secretary had to take his place. It was a quiet, friendly 
Useful gathering. The late General Thompson, then 
Secretary of State for Air, kept the French General on my 
left fully occupied in that vivid way of his. 

He had talked French some time when he suddenly 
leaned over tr>w.nd'' me -aving : 

" How (lid were \i,u \Ui<n \()u ■•ommenced working in 
the mine, Jack ? ” 

" Ti»^|flve,” was my nply. 

“ How long did you work ? ’* 

" Nearly twenty years." 

This he ccmveyed to the General, who was plainly 
asloniihed. 

" You— you— a miner, and now Finance Minister in the 
War Office ? ” he said in French, for he was limited to 
that langua|p>. 

" Y'es, I worked newly twenty years in the pit, and I 
carry its marks on me," I said in doubtful FAnch, as I 
“showed hjra my hands. 

" You speak French ? " he said. 

" Yes.” I replied. “ Durham French." 

But, like all his ever-courteous countrymen, he swore I 
spoke well— which tfas " all my eye.” Still, we had a 
good ” crack.” But I think the fact of a real working miner 
in that Office shocked him more than my Durham French. 
Aar he kept looking at me, and in varying terms expressing ' 



hin a^^toiiishmcnt. The Rpjwpwntativf of a Krpuhttc, 
with its theory of w^iuljtv, should have naturally eaprtod 
such a thinR ; but U was th»‘ k»t thin*? Ifokwl for in fact, 
which onlv goes to show that th*r<' .ire diflcrcnt kin<l» of 
Ropublifs, whatever von in.i\ uill th<m 

Thosi' were great dLivs for fiui whuh mii-t Is tndulgfd 
in with solemn fare .is .i iiili It w.i> one of m\ jobs to 
look after industnai «*'t.ibhshnu in ^ and >*. in s which 
cmployi'd some thirtv thouvind workm*n 1 hid to 
negotiate wages and eonditions witlrth'ir repit ..mtatn. . 
the State being employer .and I its buxine", ag* iit fhe old 
rough and tumble das s' exiienente, r(m['led with veafs of 
intricate work as lie* work* rs' negotator, was then a tower 
of strength to me. I was at home ht re. for one g< u>ak>vi 
in the psychology and pradre of it the fun begat' 
when the Minister began eyplaining siilenr.U’ ho's th ngt 
were done in his union ; just is gj.ivi ]\ w.i' onr v, i ) . »• 
ti'iued, <ind the respective mi thinU weighed m the lutn.i e 
--but all the tune with a twinkle in the eye. 

It was this kind of thing in administration whi« h jUstuied 
a minority Labour (loveniment, ivin when a majoniv in 
Oppositimi saw to it that no lirge (miIk v of fumiamentai 
change could be ranitsl out. Tliat a Latiour tiovemment 
administration brings relief .ind swauir to nuss.s .annot 
bt* denied, and tliat it wi» so m lo*’4 !■» a fad I am not 
entering into argument with those who le-ht\e m ‘ all i*r 
nothing,” refusing to accept resjHmsibility lot mmonty 
rule ; but that the worker, his home, ami his conditions 
are seriously considered in matters of adimnutration 
under a minority Labour Government, 1, will bear witness 
from experience. If you were in danger of becoming nuire 
absorbed in the work of the liepartment than tRe human 
beings for whom it existed, the arrival home brought you 
back to realities. To come back to the same kind of house, 
in the same kind of street as your fsiends of the pit, and 
to talk things over during the week-end, was to have the 
spirit quickened. I know that was, and is. my experience ; 
. and. though it would bring all the desires of the years to a 



me <hma\ tf< d<t Mtnip switping thing which would 
thrill thi rs ds .1 wholts it has been no little satisfaction 
to do miiny things which you knew would ease the lot of 
'j tme w In im It mav be, you actually knew personally. But, 
.d«ivi all, the old supremacy of wealth was challenged, 
and was pa'<sing, when the worker emerged in Whitehall. 

That was the begmning, not the end. 

And the end will not merely consist in changes of 
eeonomic organisation— deep as they will be— but in 
fresh new values being placed on the patient, humble 
toih r. Xo Stxtalism is .social which does not do that. In 
the pit 1 said it, and I .say it all the more emphatically 
after years in Parliament, and experience in Govern- 
ments. 


♦ nsi'riR XXIX 
Vnemplvyrncnt 

MTS tMANOE. LIKE EVERYTHING ELSE, AND IN THESE 
times change begets change so swnftly that it is hard to 
keep step. But they are stUl pits— stooping, wriggling, 
sweaty ^s of danger. The trapper is no more, but gone 
with him is the apprenticeship which led gently to driving. 
The trai^r merg^ into the driver with pride and assur- 
atioe, but th% b<d now goes quickly to driving, and is not 
so certain of himself as in the days of old. ^an added 
ambaitted danger has come with pre^ess. 

MechanScil devices encroach on the putter’s work, while 
tito ntachiiw challenges the pick and shovel. StUl there 
act nutaies of hewer s and putters, for aaft and skill at 
tlMM «MtMd udmeothe machine fails as an economic 
inpMttkm. But progresa contintfei in all things, and 
^ iWMilliti is •weeping fmwatd. Efficiency arrives, 

veiMiBS, tud tibe cM pleasures 



oi craft— for it w.isi tlwre in of appearancpc--hA<> 
fled before efficient y. Still a new craft bit not 

bO indivnlual . the lf)ncl\ working plare ba* wbW to a 
bociaiibed craft ; human lines of rhythnuc dejimdcin y on 
each other -hllersi ratlin than hi were Yet 1 have met 
those who would rather have this than the old way But 
pro(?resi> must be maimanud. so i tontnvaiue tlui si oops 
up the coal is on the lioriAui. and the f* w wul <l » what 
the many did. tin at I’rosress, we woTship tm v thee 
Many will be fried from dmuet and tod, as niaiy , ive 
been, because* one laii do what ten did. and jinalmr ten 
tunes more. And tla* many shall (,o to uUeness md uve 
scanty hves, as raasst , ha\** aln idy done. I et us w ‘rdiip 
the god of Progress, who tnis unli 'u disUov i.s hut if 
costs axe reduced we will ^it nioti nule on an 
redua’d— but we don l pet tJu iMtlt 1 r tnvrt li.* 
taken place m other lands t . . Mu* ■* » .n ’i < it i h 
have aLo fnid nun, an! si»nci has taught U«'. buw 
to make pior io.il pood coal, and alsogixid men idle rTM‘ii 
Even when those countnes have no coal they turn iiom 
our coal to water power or od, Mill, w« laJmlati tlie 
ItactioDS that go to the winnmi' of i urntrai t, and in uast 
machines to help it, ihertby mutialisinp tin vahe* ol oui 
fractions. So IJni mpluyment has lonu*, tlie iniTstupen 
son of Progn-ss, siuirhng at all nnn like tlie shimbling, 
wartH’yed one ol Nuire-Danw*. I’nde, hof* , Im^htir, 
flee before the dre.id llung, ami iliose who witt irtci, 
prideful, courageous, now ^oop their should rs and drift. 
Where ? Yes, where ? That is the question tor civiliMd 
men of alj lands. To decay and death, if the will u not 
there to master this machine wliii h is ma.sUnng the world, 
or to socialise it so that its work shall be for Ihe social 
good instead of lU: to increa.se the leisure and life ol 
all rather than to rot millions. 

Thus has it come to pass in my lifetime. In my pit 
days there was work for all miners. We could give the 
manager the “sack," as we used to say. That is, we 
could look him in the eye, and say “My money, fflease,” 



and rntrte on to the next colliery. The average miner 
tould pit courtesy IwiaiiM.* he was wanted— but he got 
It <ils<», when the manager regarded the courtesy highly, 
just AS other men. No 1»ttcr and no worse. We never 
lacked a day’s work, or the pride and pleasure of putting 
our pay into the hand of wife or motlier. And if you think 
there was no |»ide you know nothing about it. Then, 
the day's or week's work over, to put aside the pit thinp 
and relax to a little pleasure — sport, a book, the garden, 
or music. A man's ^ork done, beholden to no one, genial 
to all. Hard, driving, dangerous work, giving little returns 
» but yet work, so that a man felt he had a place in the 
world. But now ! Good men, bad men, indifferent men, 
it IS all one, idle, drifting to mord death. Great is Progress, 
and mightily to be praised. But nowhere is there any 
Iwpe ; nowhere, ]| say. If there is, then I who hope when 
most men dmibt, being so constituted, cannot see that 
hope. Desire, ye*. but the will is wanting, iot often we 
desire things for which we will not pay the price. There 
is no lack of charitv, for the one con<3uktion in this time 
is that^kindline.ss lies over the land like the gladdening, 
glistening morning dew on ro.ses in June. But kindlmess 
will not do it, unless it marks the growth of the social seme 
that instinctively warns us of the danger, so that we are 
shedeed into ioretng our will to find a way out of it. 

The way is plain. Are not there sick men who work, 
who should be living in God-made places with no care 
in the world ? Are not there over-burdened, overworked 
men whoee'bwdea should be lightened ? Is there not a 
wodd of men, women, childien longing foc*the things 
the long to piodiioe? Then let the charity and 
IriaA&kesI of all wk that these things diall be done, and 
thcywIQ. Worid pttditems, yon say. Then let the nations 
hdw steps to wiD it, for other peoples, too, are as kindly 
i» ears. Them is«deiiger. Yifs, them ki— hum that 
niisdb desaics but to go 

jtolo pta» ftiidi# ficteiei» aiiywimQi to do ai^rtbiiig that 
ttsv he tM» with a pleoe ha the world once more. 



But how ? Why, by willing it u « nation , by willing it 
as a world. And if individuals won't or ran t, thm let 
the nations do it. I.et them rwluw" hours, heal the swk, 
care for Uie fatherless and aged I.et tlicm hnd in an 
old gospel a new ceonomie and sorial dortnue Ami, it 
needs be, let them lioldlv take hold of the mights maeliine 
to do it. The presersation »l ><»ur .irt literature wienor, 
and dd those souI-stirring aifumuUtions of th«* ages the 
sum-total of which go to form what is lalW nsihsarion 
is involved in the doing of these things Ihf r'wd iim 
be difficult, but the wav is so plam that tlw ws^finug 
man, though he fie a ford, m.ij not err therrin 
You and I, rtsidtr, ran thank a kindlv Prosufenre that 
we are not among that m.iss ol hojieless onr- fra- tliere 
are .fa good or better than vou or 1 am< ng tie ni Hut 
whether we are there or not the world sluttur ntsilttiii! 
it luis a future at all dtjimls n ulirtlri w. i . 
sisii n .rnd courage to tiu vilut ought to be done Ho* 
crude litans of pessimu.m is running through the liearts 
and minds of all men toaky everywhere It i« tlie »ill 
that is wanting- tlie siiU e\i)rr".s<Hi m msuI tergis It 
will not come from thr- wiw and gi(.it fliev aie too 
wise and too great. It is luirr those who iise mimhuly 
to the occa.sion m such times .is thi* m mins 1 istors 
And I know their concern and hurdr-n Uxt Hut if siiv iiion 
cannot come from the great unn.untd iniss with ii* great 
reservoirs of emotional powei, it laiinot mn.e at all In 
all ages, at such tunes as this u has bis-n from the sim{4e 
unnamed ones, with their si*lf-sarnhn.d spinf, with tlieir 
power dr&wn from the heart rather than tlie head it 
has been from these that social salvation has come. Get 
knowledge, but give the heart freedom to free man from 
theietters riveted by highly mechanical achievement So 
I come back to the s'lmple ones, the workers, to sohe their 
own problem. It is when I meet ^ood men, yiraetimes 
old friends, whose lot storms your soul with ihe immediate 
need and urgency of the thing, that my sboulders. too. 
droop with the hopelessness I have expressed. 



Bnt wht n I s-nm iip < nr«* mon? the total of the world’s 
• xfn tv m I in nm mplovTiient, the insistent voices, ever 
crtswj.ic ni vtslume, tlie obvitm^ brooding of it in all men’s 
minds and the gnat kindliness and concern for each other 
th.it has Ik eti lx)m in my lifetime, then I grow in faith that 
» he w 11 w ill leap to life .and make an end of idleness. When 
ilmt lumrs, no man’.s interest shall stand in the way. 

Ssjcialism, people may cadi the new thing. I care not 
what it is ralictl as long as men work. That is the prob- 
bm of this nation, o'f every nation, the problem of the 
twentiith centurj’. 


CHAPTEK XXX 
Vurcucll and Forward 

OFTEN WHILE WBITIKT, IHlsL ItEMIMSCENCES I HAVE 
lieen t^pted to turn aside and select some one deed 
of the mine, where brave, kindly men took their livta in 
their hands, enduring far beyond our understanding, in 
Older to rescue some man or men trapped by a great 
fall. And at such times, managers, officials, and often 
doctors, share the risk and trials. How danger and death 
mdit men of different social degree into one common whole 
of warn legprd for each other, and dissolve degrees ! 

Daring these days of writii^, news has come of first 
one indict, thcn.smother, where the ordinary flewspaper 
report, liidmd to experience, fired the imagmation, so that 
it WKild nave been very easy to canyr toe raider down 
tlicre wbent great-hearted nten toiled and risked to. set 
taoi free, or, mayhap, to find toedr lifeless bodies. Now, 
toii It not my plaB here, bat ! wouM I were able to speak 
<i the wiMrtli irf sach men in fitting language. They are 
m maapddm ; ttmy are }tBt all built that way and their 
ewifc ai^ Ufo go aatotally to the buiMteg of them. This 



week numbers of nw-n Iww re e»v.ii the InduxtriJil V< 
from the Kinfi ,u ,i tnbut< to tfidr jftMt g.ti|jmtr% l>rirm 
in toiling contmuotiMv, and at gnat n-k to M\e «c>me 
of their fdlow*. who wtre trap{x<i p a tollim n- ir bur. 

I had the privilegt of sbuwmg tie in tound th» Hou<<rt 
of Parliament. How proud thu wtre to we tin pine. 
A ran? modesty .uid int* llig* in » w t thuis 5)ut the 
Houses of Parluimnt h.i\i s«liom U*n hoieund with 
Mieh distinguished gui who didri t krin* ti*. vnn 
distinguished. 

And today th« n*ws i> of otbu- in a pit *< tr tun. 
who worked m.m\ d iv s, rt e irdK of nsk^ to ^vi time 
who were all unfortunati h rl> ad wh» n tin* n ^ lu r- f* 4i b< 1 
tjiem. The newspapers state tint om ol tla d< id Lit 
previously been entomlxd, hut had lot out s.irtK on tlut 
occasion. His father and two ie itlat.inLa a>ti l>t 
in a gn*at explosion two <>t ihr<' ii'i> . iw i, m. i .>•. 
ago. the gr> 1^ graiidfalht r. giaiidiathii, lUid a louari 
ot anolhu ot tin kilUd m the last-nuntiomd axulnd 
wi-re all kilkd at tlie adjoining i oUn r\ 

Souk have written of iharaitus m mimiig^xtlliges, 
unsavoury eharauir-., as though that was the miner 
Some have writtm of tin -jioriuig kind, as though that 
was the imnir llnsc tsuptions ws hast jii'i .i' other 
industries, proh -.-.loiis, and dass.- luive tlutn lait then 
are only exceptions, .ind ran- ont ^ tmi. Mun t' in > l« an 
intelligent, ordcih, home-loving intn. Ihur lUpth of 
thought, expri ssed in simple laiigii.ige, y>mt times ha* ked 
by amazing reading, will thallenge luraparilon with any 
class in "Great Britain. Knowing as .1 do the hit and 
conduct below, and the rbaracter that goes with < onduc t 
on the surface, even tlie, trudest among thehi hutnbks 
me. To think of them as a whole is to iiave a tightness 
at the throat, while the heroism of them and their women* 
folk in home matters, as well as thoiaction below, uicreases 
admiration uatil it pains. Better and better base, they 
grown in my lifetime in all those things that matter to 
men and natbns. 



To L-lft to th»> untln>t.uiilinp of such pcopl<* I have 
triHl TO t(*ll Ihi’ .'torv of one family. 

Ihi- 'torv was not t\ritttn that 1 might write about 
myst If. It has h i n the plain tale of an average working- 
ila.ss familv, yistirday and today. That my story has 
run through it is not In cause of any worth, but berausc 
I wd' a member of that family, and could write of what 
I knew. So I have sj-Ktfcen little of the things in that 
wider woild wlikh has b<-en open to me for years. If I 
worked in it, my min'd was in the other world, where it 
bi'long'. I work in Parliament, and live in the centre of 
the mines, among my own. From this angle I look at 
life. " Narrow," yon .say. Yes, and deliberately so ; 
for, though the ages and the world were mine through 
books from early life, and the wider sphere of affairs has 
been open to me in recent years, I have refused to be 
swamp^ by them, from whatever angle they might come, 
London will uttaik vou with its many movements, and 
Ix'fog \ou with It# nidiiv putting its nose in the 

air if YOU refus-c to .'uccumb. Ihi# does not apply, of 
course, ifi the London mattses, who to mv knowledge have 
been magnificently kind to miners in the day of .stiiki s 
and trouble. But it is easy to be named with the smart 
men about the " political '' town if yon will yield. To 
refuse is to be provincial, or merely industrial. So be it, 
I am all these and more, if anyone wishes ; for first and 
last it is the life, work, and people 1 know, that is the 
fibre of me. And my family is a microcosm of the whole. 

A strong, *aged w<Hnan, almost burly, a dii^t built 
man of go^ speech living in an Aged Miners' %ome of 
beauty, with trim flowerbeds in front and well-kept 
gardeu behind. Brothers and sisters doing their work 
in pits, ahont the pits, and now scattered about in other 
woridng-claaa hones. 

MothN passed while^I was a Hemlxr of Labour’s second 
GlweiniiMiit as Parliamentary Secre'tary to the Ministry 

Labow ia 1919. I have already ^edeea of the way of 
ii, hew dw weat takaig ia her arms the bdoved one whom 



had lost cm the way and < r# tU , ch eplv mmini» <1. 
With her pushing, her life parent r u fnsi d to hv comfort^ d. 
He would live alone. In the \*%ir or two he had 
cleaned and rooktd, a«; he will rotild. Anything to «aM* 
her lot. We tried tr> bring liiin out ol it, but the htmie 
where both had lived was sond. In time, my bn>th«r 
George got him awav to his own honu . Abcmt the 
he told his tales, surround<»d alwajs by inttn^-ted. 
ing listeners. But alw’avs we kiu\s he had naasl to In* , 
Unexpecttxily ut* would tome ujxm him m tt-ars wh«n* 
as if ashamed, he would hide himstlf ior a while, llitn 
later he would ronft»-s'» that he mi‘^M•d his old mate. It 
was as if that d*s‘p aha turn, seddom rnanifest<*d m 
word, was always ((ntred wh«re die lay. S<o he, 
after a short time went to join h<*r with a ^mile. 

^'111 soon lie comfortable, and \^ry happy up thre 
beside my old lass/' w'ere almo'-t liis 1 1 '-t words. 

Thub passed tw/» of the wsirlds great ones, though the 
pages ot historv will not know them. Strong characters 
alone enabled them to weather through life's gales as well 
as its duU trying days. Little of the world's goods was 
theirs, but never could anyone pierce the armour of their 
selLreiiance with gilts, not e\en thur sons and daughters. 
They had given so long that they knew iu»t liow to reane. 
You have read their history and know the simplicity ci 
their lives, yet they hit a iittle for others when hfe was 
finished. They W'ere ever happy, and if there was a place 
wherein a man could rest the soles of his feet on this 
earth, it w^as in that little Miners* Home where they spent 
the evenirig of their lives. 

Multitudes seek, with much to help them in jibe seek- 
ing, what my parents found with little. And no 
sons and daughters of men anywhere, in any age, are 
prouder of their forebears than we of our family are of 
ours. 

My good fortune in life has been to be of such parents," 
and to know many more ; for my parents were simply of 
'a type which is more common than most people think. 



We see ihnr htwntiv and pa&s on, hardly making 

di''tmctmn bvause thov all look alike. Unknown, un- 
it.itned, Mi giant Wink* standing at the pit gates of 
Boldon <arly one morning, I noticed groups of men stand- 
ing about. On en(juir\% I found they were night-shift 
men, who, having hnished their work, were waiting for 
their bus to take them home. They were all clean and 
dressed. Thev had bathed at the pit top — these baths 
were a change for* the good which was all too long in 
coming. t)nc man came talking to me familiarly. 

“ What IS \our mime ? ” I asked. He seemed amazed 
that I did not know, for he had been a drit^r lad when 
1 was a putter. Then I knew him. 

Do you remember Geordie Fletcher ? ” he asked, as 
his eyes brightened. Then he told the others of Geordie, 
as though he told a tale from Homer. A tale of courage 
and daring done as though it was nothing. And Geordie, 
like manv < tlar-, was mauled in the battle of the pit, 
and died as cuuT<.»tonsh dn he had lived. I went l^ck 
to the tent nt .tr the mm where the w’lfe and I had walked 
togethiqir in the da\s of old, and where I had cooked i 
mussels to eat with drv bread as a boy — where we always 
spend any iH^hdavs that maj come our way. I wondered 
how it came to pass that I live, while Geordie had long 
since died. So does every pitman wonder. I conned over 
the many times wlien a fraction of an inch had stood 
between me and cleaving, crushing, death-dealing tons 
of stone, and then of my present condition. Life and 
death are very uneven in their dealings, so that none of 
us liavc much to say for ourselves. Away tHfere on the 
horizon were the ships, as of old, loaded with coal and 
timber, one warily working her way into port. The gulls 
sailed and wheeled in the air, some hovering just .over 
the waves watching for their morning med. The ** Holey 
Rock/' where I had*so often played, going in and out of 
Hts^ mystery-drawing, secret places/ sto^ like the remains 
of some old abbey. All that rugged coast was mine m 
its splendour as it was everybody’s. And even from there* 



the pits could oe seen. JtJut out iiere weiw ^ , 

things, with the salt of the sea, and the lung-satisfymg 
salt of the air. There at the door stood the wife, who 
would have the bacon sizzling when I came out after the 
plunge in the life-giving waters. Then would come my 
friends from collieries to talk, as we sat around, of the 
day's work and its difficulties. 

Then along the coast, wandering aimlessly with the 
wife, as we did in the years gone by, getting ready for 
the next round of life, she to her multifarious activities 
inside the home and out of it, and I for the varying round 
of duties. 

From sea to sea had I gone with the mine in between. 
Of like lives, of like mind were we. Our dreams had not 
yet fomc true, but we had done many things we wanted, 
and some good things we never expected to do. But 
there all roun^ were the things which were life. And, 
in spite of the conflict, and life’s disappointments, the 
intimate knowledge of sad things, we had friends who 
were as the good wine of life. Also, we yet had each other 
— and our dreams. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

Twelve Years Later 

TWELVE ■i’EARS HAVE PASSED. SIXTY-TWO YEARS OF AGE 
and blessed among men. Strong in body, heart good, eye 
and mind clear. Sometimes I think that long Due of for- 
bears who went down to the seas in ships have passed on 
to me so much salt that the body is preserved and the 
years beat against it in vain. I loiew this is vanity and 
old Father Time has a’twinkle in his eye as I write. . • 
But it is a fact that only a year ago I went to China in 
a round about way by land, plrae and sea-plane, travelling 



thtrc and bark > milcn, and thprr was nevvr a srtdy 
mrampnt from b«*gjnning to f-nd. 

t 'nbearabli* lipat in Africa, an hour or two later freezing 
cold 12,000 (cet in thf* air —all I wanted was something to 
eat ' 

Praise be to tliat great mother of mine and the tou^ 
gentleman who was my father. Though I lay no clmm to 
sfxs lal virtues, I cai* sav I hat e done what was in my power 
to sustain, bmld up and prts< m‘ what was given to me. 

Was it Ibsen who s ud • - 

* It Ihf* Will nififif* that mattt‘T> 

I h» \\ i!l that mat^i and makes 
I h** W ill tliat no di-itra* tion shatter 
And thdt nil resisUntc bfc«iks ' 


( )f tea have 1 faileil and mourned my failure, and I thbk 
I know now whv the .saints of old flogged themselves with 
whips 

h.w and mfi 1 w , .e^r did anv good for man or 
w >man nor for anv i^tiion. It w wi^- to put Will in 
till* sadjJIe. \\1n*n we do it is like galloping over the 
heath with wind m tie* fact* : but we so Kldom go for a 
gallop. 

In April, 1939, I was asked by the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Anderson, M.P., to accept the post of Deputj'-Commissioner 
for Civil Defence in the Northern Region, At the same 
time Tom Johnstone, M.P., now Secretary of State for 
Scotland, was invited to become Commissioner for Scotlsmd. 
We both act^epted on our own conditions. 

Mr. Chamberlain was then Prime Minister. We did not 
agree with his policy, but wc knew war was cmning. 
Neither Mr, Chamberlain’s appeasement policy, nor any 
combination of wisdom or power on this earth could 
divert those German leaders from their purpose. Know- 
ledge, experience and> instinct within me cried aloud that 
fact. 

Those years before the war ! One long i%htmare. It 
is an appalling thought that the young of our generation 



have never known peace in the proper stni* of the word. 
Threats of war were their daily fare long before war came. 
Hitler and Mnssolini .screamed War by broadcast. Filins 
of their marching millions obtruded fhem.selves after a 
hard day’s work. Newspaper headlines — ^War— War — 
War. 

That is what this generation was almost bom to. Con- 
ciliation, yielding, retreating only made the issue more 
certain. It is a dreadful thing to know you can no more 
stop' the coming carnage of youth than you can stay the 
.stars in their courses. The peaceful were counted as 
degenerate by the Fascists, decent conduct merely tm- 
jdiadsed it further. The nations were ripe for the Reaper : 
Death was already on his Wtute Horse. 

You have read how I loathed war and was under no 
illusion about its social con.sequenn-s. The years only 
intensified my hatred. But the wholtsale killing of good 
men, the concentration camps, the tortures, the degrada- 
tion of women and children, the flouting of liberty and the 
mobilisatum of all human achievements for the destruction 
of those yibo held to the literature, faith and rdigbn upon 
which the vision and the dream of Imman progress was 
founded-— that was death. There was only one way. To 
prepare to meet it, and I had no hesitation in my mind 
once the issue was clear, 

•In a Parliamentaiy sketch now in my possession and 
written in April, 1036 , 1 wrote “ War is coming as sure as 
ni^t follows day.” It was entitled ” Watcji Winston,” 
and these words were written of him who was then a voice 
crying in wilderness. “Now that he is further off the chief 
place in the government than he has ever been ^before, he 
is nearer to it than he has ever been.” The Emtor of the 
paper rang me up in 1942 and asked me if I remembered 
the article. I said I did. “ You were a prophet ” he 
said. " Yes, a minER prophet ” Vas my reply. The 
article was !h the Sunday Sun for April 26th, 1936. 

What I thought of Mr. Chamberlain was one thing : the 
need for preparing shelters and succour for the people 



among whom my life had been spent, was another thing. 
So I undertook the task, along with my friend Sir Arthur 
Lambert as Commissioner. Later when the National Fire 
Service was established — Colonel C. J. Pickering joined us 
as an extra Deputy Commissioner. My Commissioner and 
my fellow Deputy have not only been good colleagues but 
warm friends. With the local authorities of Northumber- 
land, Durham and North Riding, shelter for some two 
million people had to be prepared This was, of course, 
chiefly the work of the local authorities imder Regional 
authority. 

After care for the bombed people— a multitude of services 
— ^had to be provided. Women's Voluntary Services and 
every" social, industrial and political organisation and 
influence in the Region had to be mobilised. Some day I 
hope to write its full story. AH I can say here is that as 
the organisation was built up stage by stages one learned 
how great was the apprehension of grim things to come 
among public men and women as well as the average 
citizen. 

Whei^ war came and then the fail of Dunkirk, that 
narrow belt of land across northern England was a danger 
point of invasion. Then it was we saw the stuff of the 
people. Trade Union leaders, employers, local councillors 
and M.P.’s sat in council with Army, Navy and Air Com- 
manders, and I know those responsible Service leaders will 
pay tribute to the high sense of responsibility, courage and 
wisdom of those men and women. Mr. Mark Hodgson of 
the General*Council of the Trades Union Congress was the 
link between the* Regions and the Headquarters of the 
Unions of Great Britain. And a sage valuable adviser to 
us he was. But every leader of the workers was willing^ 
and eager to help. We had no direct authority over 
industrial workers, but with the warm co-operation of their 
leaders we knew whaft we would aiid could do under any 
Conceivable set of conditions that might arise. The 
regional representatives of the Ministries of Labour, 
Transport, Food, Works, Health, Home Office, Treasury 



and every unit of the Bnlish (jrovemraent witn inos>e ut luc 
local authorities and the unions, worked in complete unity 
with the Region as the coimecting link. It was a com- 
plete provincial government to act on its own initiative in 
case of being ait off from London. And we were confident 
that the well worked out plans would operate .id the most 
minute detail whatever came, whether attempted inva^on 
or large scale attack by air. 

We expected the attack hourly and knew not the issue of 
it, for we knew only too well the weakness of our defences. 
The Service Chiefs told us the whole truth for they realised 
those men and women could stand it : also keep it. M 
the cards were on the table. 

Neither the Union nor the local authority representatives 
left the people for whom they spoke under any illusion 
and never was trust in the unknown more justified. The 
man who could forget those days and those people would 
be mentally poor indeed. 

Bombing began. Middlesbrough was the first industrial 
town to be bombed in England. How would the people 
Jbear it ? Bear it ! We went to comfort and were com- 
forted. It then seemed incredible. But that was a fore- 
taste of what was to come. London showed later of what 
stuff the people were made. And no part of Britain has 
failed to keep the standard. 

Is it vain to be British ? If so J am vain. Scenes ! I 
could make you laugh and weep. Stories ! Books of 
them. Oh wonderful men, women and children of this 
land. “ If I forget thee, if I forget thee, O •Jerusalem, 
may my ijlght hand forget its cunning.” That goes for 
bombed Britain. 

Offers of other work were made to me. But.* Well I 
knew my duty lay in the north. All my life and experience 
seemed to have been a preparation for that. Jmyh.O'w, 
direct contact with living men and j?omen in the rough 
and ready life of a strenuous industrial community is as the. 
breath of my nostrils. It was not for anyone else to decide. 
One must do what one mast. So I stayed in the north. 



Parhciment only i<At for three dajs. The other four were 
s-pt*nt in the Region, and when bombing was hea\'y in my 
area I stayed there. 

Meanwhile the little lady with the good grey ey&,, whose 
hair also is now grey, was active as ever and tireless. She’s 
indiarubber — I do believe she bounces along the road. 
Welfare, War Savings, Labour Sections, Parish Council, 
Women's Voluntary &rvicc— she takes them all in her 
stride— I mean bounce. Don’t mistake me. The house is 
always “ boimy ” and my slippers always in their place. 
In spring and summer the flowers are in the window boxes 
and our two allotments in good shape. The allotments 
are supposed to be mine — but just see her with a spade ! 
Praise her cabbages and leeks, or potatoes or tomatoes, and 
you can have as much as yon like of that tasty *' some- 
thing” cooking in the oven. There never was such a 
woman. She laugh when she reads this. 

Late in life a bov came our way. All babies are wondast 
But a baby buy ^un y < i think you’ve got the famfly off 
yourhand<i’ He w.i-. a little nlluw and which of us 
was most silly it is dilfieult to say. He would Ik- .md look 
at the sturtium.s ” in the window boxes, and we would 
look at him. When he w’alked he ran. I think he never 
did walk. 

As for me I bought that many things too big for him, or 
not right for him that I became the butt of the house. I 
do believe that lad laughed at me. Still it was worth while 
watching him trying to get into my bag to see what new 
thing I had*brought. 

“ Maam ” — that’s the wife — ^took him as a hjiby to sit 
beside her in the' Welfare. He knew which baby wanted 
whai by the time he could toddle. He really was a wonder 
—was Clive. They are all wonders to their own. Every 
mother and father knows the story. The bairns make u$ 
young— fodishly yoijng. We watch their first faltering 
steps, and tears when they fall ; join in their laughter and 
share in their vanity when the feet are firm on the ground. 
Out of doors and little games grip, until they droop and 



5%leep is hea\y upon them. Then comes the story and that 
^leep which onl}’ children know. 

Was there ever such a tale as Cinderella? And • • % 
well you know them all. As for the wooden horse of Troy 
it has no equal for growing boys. The idea that men 
should make a horse like the one Santa Claus sent. Only, 
as big as big ! \Yhen those men pushed that wooden horse 
up to the gates of Troy and ran away—* how siUy. Almost 
as silly as the men of the city who pulled it inside the gates. 
When those concealed inside the horse jumped out — that 
was something to shout about. That wooden horse was 
a real winner and had to do his stuff time and time 
again. 


“ Billy Billy Bigfellow 
He's gone to bed.** 

Not much of a poem, rather doggerel — but still it was nice 
to write it — and to receive it in a letter from Daddy — a 
letter all for Clive himself. He w’as getting on. So 
were we, 

I kept a diar>’ of his days, his growth, ways, strength, 
weakness. Like a sculptor shaping his subject so was I. 
And no artist was ever so lost in his subject. Here was 
pay for ail the work of the years. One could see it shaping, 
growing, beginning to gleam. Here was a real upstanding 
man for the world. Never was there such a one — in 
spite of the knowledge that it had all been done before by 
millions of fathers and mothers. 

It is wife to laugh at oneself now and, then. 

When war came Clive was seven years of age. Strong, 
fair, skin like a peach, very intelligent — ^biggef than his 
years. Never walked, always ran. Chest out, shoulders 
back — a bom athlete. He vrould do anything for anyone, 
go anywhere. And he certainly could look after himself 
at school. 

In 1941 he was nine years old. In the last year the 
Germans dropped bombs near us again and again. 



\V»' alw.ivs t‘xp<Ttcd them at full moon. Down the5* 
canu* .i' though just «)ver the chimney tops— then a 
whi'tlnn;, an pxpIo.sion, and the blast. Four times they 
did that— and the fourth. . . . ! It was the time of the 
Bardtvker Raids. The German’s picked out of Badecker's 
Guide, the cathedral.s and famous buildings of Britain and 
deliberattdy rame, night after night, to destroy them. 
And if any are left it is simply becau.se our guns and fighter 
pilots frustrated tbfdr effort. 

A night or two after York was bombed they returned to 
us. It was two o’clock in the morning. We just got 
downstairs when— whistling bombs, blasted windows, 
housi‘ rorking, roof collapsed. It was the end; so we 
thought. One fleeting thought of satisfaction shot throt^h 
fear, as lightning zig-zags in the dense night ; the feel of 
the warm body under both of us. Strange how instinctively 
parents fling themselves over their young at such times. 
I have «< ( n a mother’.s body taken fn«n her boy, a small 
fragilt* thing of lie had lived long hours under 

debris, the onlv one of six left in that family. Oh, mother- 
hood s^jblime I 

We escaped. In the dawn we heard the rattle and roar 
above where British fighters and German bombers battled 
to the death. So low that some swore they saw them. 
There was ruia all around but all were safe. And all 
woodeted that it should be so. But ... 

The Bomb Squad were brought in. They examined the 
district and fimd nothing. Fearless men they are, 
skilled aad*caref«l, bat they cannot work miracles. Who 
couM detect a bqmb deefiiy embedded, hiddeiii under the 
foondatiems of a hoBM not far ton our own ? 

Stringl have been the ways of onexploded bombs, as 
many know to thor mkvov. Eig^teea bourn later them 
was a roar. I>eath and ditomtiiiii came in a flash to our 
community. 



A young miner gently pubhrd me aside as I stooped to 
lift the beloved body. I insisted : .so did he. He knew. 
Who says the age of chivalry is dead ? A neighbourly 
miner of .swift instinctive understanding, firmly shielding 
the afflicted from further p.un. 

As to Maam, Already the injun'd, unconscious, moaning 
were being tended among the debris of our house. Her 
own in one room; the injured in another. And ^he 
rendered them first aid. " I knew I could do something 
for the living. I eould do nothing for my own l.id.” 
That is what .she .said later. 

* • • * • 


In a shattered, windowless almost roofl. .'us hou'c, in the 
light of a guttering candle we sat together that night. 
Life had steeh'd us for sui'h hours as that : and we had 
seen so much in our time. Worse things had happened in 
all the world— also in Britain. 

Suffering works strangely upon us, .stining m^ and 
women to great kindliness. So it was in our community. 
" They had all things in common.” 

Before we knew it we had adjusted ourselves. Houses 
had been completely destroyed. Some good neighbours 
killed. Scarcely a house was whole. But warm neigh- 
bourliness worked wonders. Such is the tale in many 
parts of Britain in those years. 

It is scarcely meet to write of such things fcr so many 
have endued more, neither writing nqr speaking of it. 
Thousands of mothers and fathers in this land have lost 
loved ones in ruined homes and on the field of btittle. In 
ifaany cases the loss was doubled, even trebled. They have 
iQSt — and axe silent. 

" See that man ? ” said a man hp me one day as he 
pointed to another dne passing. “ He has lost tlpre* 
sons." Three! How petty are your troubles, which 
seemed so great, when you face a man like that knowing 
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hi.s MUn! wtio. \Vc !«il quiet, at peace; because his sons 
hi-.e dKd. And so many others. 

I. It wrong that those who do not know should be re- 
minded of the price of pcace~and liberty ? Should we be 
al!o«vd to forget the young who have been robbed of life 
ere the dew and fragrance of the morning has passed from 
them ? I think not. So, I have told this story which is 
th It of Mi many. “ There were a few casualties.” Thai 
is what the wireless.s,iui. Sometimes it is a " town in the 
north-ea-st.” Ah, that town in the north-east ! Some 
ha\c perished there too, to preserve our heritage. That 
dtH's not dim our faith nor cause us to falter in our task. 
Hill niu.<<t be slain and the price must be paid. But all 
should know the price and remember it. 

I was never under any illusion about war. I knew only 
too well that it brought out the mean and the sublime. 
The mean, as a rule, are on siew ; they refuse to be obscured. 
Even the Black M.irket men, though working secretly axe 
known. 

Yet these are few compared with the sublime. In these 
years it^^has been good to know so many of them. Asking, 
neither pay nor honour, they give themselves without 
stint. Britain is full of them. They are so common that 
the mean stand out. 

That is why Britain stood firm when the world seemed 
lost to the evil ones. So have we an unshakable faith 
in the triuaqih of good over evil, and dieam our dreams 
of a new worid when men arid vrocnen and* children 
live in peade and irbe» wrar is a oii^tRuae of the evil 
past. 

Irene and Edna the two litdie gixls I once held on my 
knee, with eyes wide at the tak that wras told are now 
grown women and a younger one serves as a scddier-Hil 
the A.T.S. Alma is a gunner, and talks to me as thoiqgh 
we only used bows and arrows in the last war. Gum me 
guiv* now : and soldiers ere s<ddiers. Keaxly three yesirs 
she lias served as a defender of this country. 

Sons and daughters of sisters serve in Army and Air 
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Force in many lands^ amazing' rc-ults from that hard 
driven lamdy wiili which this '•tory bei;an. 

We lack many things but with liberty w can freely state 
our right to the things we lack, .Vnd the Lawson dan are 
not backward in using their hbtny. Ours is no unusual 
story. It is merely that of Britain m tlie rough. A 
history of the unknown which finds little place in lUstorv. 

The great Labour movement in which my life has been 
spent has proved worthy of these te-rting yean Its 
political and industrial leaders have rained great respon- 
sibilities— my old friend Clem Attlee, hnest of men, one of 
the world’s best mformed, acting as Deputy to tlir Fnitie 
Minister, Mr. Churchill. 

In that hour when France fell and our young batt.'d 
for life in the air, when invasion seemed a matter of hoin 
the influence and authority of working davs leaders w.i» i 
vital factor m the life of this natn n. W iihoiit n^pe* i 
Party or pre-cunceivtd upuuuiis, teganilei* of depreswcd 
areas, long years of unemfdoyment ai^ social d«^^, the 
great organisation of Labour was placed at the divpoMl of 
,the country. Millions of its members gave thenujlves to 
various tasks. 

Experience unrivalled and hiflutune beyond estunate 
helped to unite this nation as it has never tieen united 111 
history. That \»as a mirade which astonishi-d the woikl 
and confounded the enemy. Ihty -aid democracy was 
elfete and incapable of unity. . 4 nd lol They saw a 
nation seflid as a rock standing imbattled, four square, 
almost defenceless, but defiant. Even those ‘lioastfu] of 
totalitarian perfection were daunted, awfd and unsure of 
themselves. Winston Churchill was great in that hour, 
and he bad a great people to lead. 

'■A. mirade came to pass. Men once forgotten were 
wanted. Also women. Depressed areas disappeared. Coal 
was wanted, ships, steel, guns, sheU% ammunitkm, tanks, 
planes. The heavy iildustries were conomtnited in ^ 
praised areas. A thing for the worldly wise to jibe at just 
•vesterdav. Coal is finished— nobodv wants dshit or 
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Steel I And now ! Moro rodl and more. Give us ships. 
More The heavv indastries are everjlhing. Will 

Britain iorgct that les^m ? Will forget the com- 
mnnities that almost perished and were discovered to be 
the life of the nation in her hour of need ? 

That is the question mark over Britain. 

1 have said the little girls of my early years have grown 
to womanlKKxi. So it is. But there are others. A golden- 
haired grandchild, the image of her mother, who loves to 
cuddle m like the one of old. And one who crows, gurgles 
and laughs aloud at others, whcm she rides on grand-dad*s 
shoulder^. WTio tan translate that laughtfT to music/' 

<ir<m vith me 

ihf In Hi IS >et to be. ’ 

And for rest a little corner in the kitchen when winter's 
wind rattl ^ rh window. Or in the room where the walls 
are lined iaiUi I«>ok . lU* lH*st by themselves. Old 
friends who tii^t found a ie4 un the orange box which 
niothe!;„gave me and fatht^r thought too big. 

There is tht* stiff-l>a< ked Milton and raggt-d Gibbon and 
Tennyson the w'orH<* for wear and Shelley and Byron. And 
there is Lamb with lih Dream Cliildren,” beside old 
Shakespeare. Oh ye^, and the Meditations" of Marcus 
Aurelias the Emix^ror who would have saved that other 
celluloid Emp<*ror-— Mussolmi-— much trouble had he read 
him, instead of foxy Machiavelli. And thefe is the 
" Imitation of Christ " written by the old monk, Thomas, 
who lived a thousand years after Marcus. Alj|» the worn 
Bible from which I learned long ago that *' He leadeth me 
beside still waters ", of which the years have taught me the 
truth. For it must be truth if experience has worked it 
into your being so that it is the hard core of you. So 
cemes Faith, and tlmt real rest which lies in the deeps of 
*th« spirit ; from whence spring the dream and the vision. 
Sbrens may scream and bombers blast, sorrows may come 
and the skrhts of war scar the kudscaoe. but I know as sure* 




